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The  authors  of  this  little  work  have,  for  several  years,  taken 
large  parties  including  their  pupils  to  visit  the  monuments  of  Rome 
and  its  vicinity.  Special  attention  was,  however,  devoted  by  them 
to  the  Appian  Way  there  being,  so  far,  a  dearth  of  books  on  the 
subject.  Their  work  having  been  favourably  received  by  autho¬ 
rities  on  archoeology  and  by  the  Italian  public,  they  are  now 
publishing  this  second  edition  in  English,  hoping  that  English- 
speaking  visitors  to  Rome  may  find  it  a  useful  companion  on  a 
walk  to  the  Appian  Way. 


The  Translator. 


PART  I. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 


Diese  Menschen  arbeiteten  fur  die 
Ewigkeit,  es  war  auf  A  lies  kalkuliert, 
.  nur  auf  den  Unstnn  der  Verwiister 
nicht,  dem  Alles  weichen  musste. 

Goethe,  Italienisclie  Reise. 

Rome,  November  nth,  1786. 

The  majesty  and  grandeur  imparted  by  the  ancient  Romans 
to  all  their  works,  not  excepting  their  language,  appears  most 
plainly  in  the  building  of  their  aqueducts  and  military  roads. 
No  city  is  so  rich  in  water  as  Rome :  our  ancestors  provided 
it  not  only  abundantly,  but  in  their  own  peculiarly  magnificent 
way,  by  means  of  those  long  rows  of  wonderful  arches,  whose 
splendid  remains  give  the  Roman  Campagna  such  a  picturesque 
and  characteristic  aspect.  The  other  kind  of  building  which  will 
more  especially  occupy  our  attention  is  that  of  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  roads,  opened  for  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  the  easy 
transit  of  armies.  By  means  of  these  roads  communication  was 
established  between  various  countries,  and  the  spread  of  civili¬ 
zation  greatly  promoted. 

Roman  roads,  as  is  generally  known,  were  called  after  the 
city  they  led  to,  or  the  censor  who  built  them.  Thus  the  Via 
Nomentana  (outside  the  Porta  Pia)  took  its  name  from  Nomen- 
tum  (the  modern  Mentana),  the  Ostiensis  (outside  the  Porta  San 
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Paolo)  from  Ostia,  the  Tiburtina  (outside  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo) 
from  Tibur  (the  modern  Tivoli),  whereas  the  Via  Flaminia  (i) 
(outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo)  was  called  after  the  censor  Caius 
Flaminius ;  it  reached  as  far  as  Rimini,  where  began  the  Via  Ae- 
milia  (2)  built  by  the  censor  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus.  In  like 
manner  the  Appian  Way  was  called  after  its  builder  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  the  same  whose  memory  is  cherished  and  ve¬ 
nerated  by  Cicero  in  his  De  Senectute  (Chap.  VI  and  XI),  and 
whom  we  may  see  depicted  by  Maccari  in  our  Senate  House,  in 
the  most  glorious  hour  of  his  life,  when,  supported  and  guided 
because  of  his  blindness  and  great  age,  he  returns  once  more  to 
the  Senate  to  rouse  with  youthful  energy  the  wavering  senators, 
who  were  just  about  yielding  to  Pyrrhus’  hard  claims.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  speech  delivered  by  him  on  this  occasion,  which  Cicero 
tells  us  was  well  known  in  his  time,  and  which  Ennius  had  ren¬ 
dered  in  poetry,  has  not  come  down  to  us;  also  that  part  of 
Livy’s  history  which  would  doubtless  have  told  his  achievements 
with  poetical  eloquence  has  been  lost.  This  road  alone,  oldest 
and  most  famous  of  all  Roman  military  roads,  tells  of  him  after 
twenty-two  centuries.  When  it  was  built  the  Roman  conquests 
were  limited  to  the  South  of  Italy;  only  later  on  did  Rome  turn 
towards  the  North,  and  then  she  built  the  Via  Flaminia,  which 
was  to  be  made  famous  by  events  such  as  the  march  of  Caesar’s 
army  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  and  of  other  armies  returning 
from  the  northern  regions  of  Italy  and  Europe  to  celebrate  their 
triumph  in  the  Metropolis.  The  fame  of  the  Flaminian  Way  and 
gate,  on  which  latter  may  be  read  the  greeting:  Felici  -  fansto  q  • 
ingressui.  Anno  Doin.  1YIDCLV  (3),  lasted  all  through  the  Middle- 
Ages,  and  in  modern  times  until  the  building  of  the  railway. 

The  Appian  Way  appeals  most  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
because  of  the  fine  scenery  it  runs  through,  of  the  great  number 


(1)  In  ancient  times  our  Corso  Umberto  I  was  palled  Via  Flaminia,  the  latter 
began  at  the  Via  Marforio  near  the  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel. 

(2)  The  region  it  passes  through  still  bears  the  ancient  name  of  Emilia. 

(3)  «  For  a  fortunate  and  happy  entrance  A.  D.  1655  ».  '1  his  inscription  was 
put  up  when  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  made  her  entrance  into  Rome  by  this 
gate. 
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and  interest  of  its  monuments,  and  of  the  very  neglect  in  which 
it  was  left  for  so  many  centuries,  and  which  fortunately  saved  it 
from  unsightly  restorations.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  most  visitors 
go  no  farther  than  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  just  at  that 
point  the  most  interesting  part  begins  and  extends  to  Le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  Appia  Antica  joins  the  Appia  Nuova.  The 
scenery  is  ever  varied  according  to  the  season  and  the  hour, 
and  ever  beautiful.  The  surrounding  solitude  adds  solemnity  to 
the  landscape,  and  allows  the  visitor  to  enjoy  in  quietness  the 
fine  panorama,  while  it  leaves  the  imagination  free.  The  line  of 
aqueducts,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  road  for  a  long  way  on 
the  left,  offers  an  ever-changing  aspect;  it  is  especially  beautiful 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  sunset,  or  in  the  hottest  hours,  when 
the  cattle  take  shelter  from  the  sun  under  the  arches,  forming 
those  groups  so  often  seen  in  pictures.  The  road  itself,  stretching 
away  in  a  straight  line,  intersected  here  and  there  by  fragments 
of  the  ancient  pavement,  is  visible  far  away  on  the  hillside  like 
a  white  band  proceeding  indefinitely,  and  seeming  to  attract  the 
wayfarer  and  beckon  him  on.  In  front  the  Alban  Hills,  dotted 
with  towns  and  villages,  seem  gradually  to  grow  and  acquire 
new  aspects,  lovely  when  veiled  by  a  slight  mist,  resplendent  on 
bright  afternoons.  To  the  right  lies  the  Campagna,  slightly  un¬ 
dulated,  always  varied  with  changing  hues  over  land  and  sky, 
and  the  distant  sea  of  which  at  times  glimpses  may  be  had 
shooting  rays  of  purple  and  gold  in  the  lovely  Roman  sunset. 
Fine  winter  days  are  the  best  for  this  walk;  the  sky  is  purer 
and  the  horizon  seems  more  vast,  the  ruins  may  be  seen  more 
distinctly,  those  also  being  visible  which  scarcely  appear  above 
ground  and  are  hidden  in  other  seasons  by  thorny  hedges.  What 
a  beautiful  sight  is  that  of  the  Praenestine  Hills  on  a  cold  De¬ 
cember  evening,  when,  white  with  snow,  they  catch  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun!  In  autumn  the  larks  with  their  thrilling  song, 
in  summer  the  cicale  with  their  monotonous  hum,  and  the 
crickets  hopping  to  and  fro  in  great  numbers,  have  been  for 
hours  our  only  companions.  After  Torre  Selce,  when  the  Appia 
Nuova  gradually  approaches  the  Antica,  one  continually  hears 
in  the  distance  the  monotonous  rattling  noise  of  the  carts 
bringing  wine  from  the  Castelli  to  Rome.  How  pleasantly  also, 
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one  windy  day,  the  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell  of  Castel 
Gandolfo  sounded  on  onr  ears!  And  once  as  we  were  all  intent 
on  deciphering  a  weather-worn  inscription,  the  shrill  sound  of  a 
horn  recalled  us  to  modern  life:  far  away  on  the  Appia  Nuova 
a  motor-car,  glistening  in  the  sun,  was  flying  along. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  history  of  the  Appian  Way.  It  was 
built,  as  Livy  tells  us,  in  312  B.  C.  et  censura  clara  eo  anno  Appii 
Claudii  et  C.  Plautii  fuit;  memoriae  tamen  felicioris  ad  posteros 
nomen  Appii,  quod  viam  munivit  et  aquam  in  urbem  dnxit  (1). 
Which  information  is  completed  by  Frontinus:  qui  {Appius  Clau- 
dins\  et  viam  Appiani  a  porta  Capena  usque  ad  urbem  Capuam  mu¬ 
ni  endam  curavit  (2).  Where  was  the  gate  called  Porta  Capena 
situated?  Certainly  somewhere  on  the  slope  of  the  Coelian  Hill, 
but  it  is  impossible  tq  determine  the  exact  spot.  The  ancient 
Romans  made  use  of  milestones  just  as  we  do.  It  is  pleasant 
for  travellers,  says  Opintilian,  to  realise  the  distance  they  have 
travelled:  facientibus  iter  mult  inn  detrahunt  defatigationis  notata 
inscriptis  lapidibus  spatia  (3).  On  the  Appian  Way,  even  in  the 
short  tract  we  shall  explore  between  Rome  and  Albano,  two  of 
these  milestones,  the  first  and  the  seventh,  were  found. 

It  was  from  the  first  of  these  that  Canina  (4)  made  his  calcu¬ 
lations  in  order  to  ascertain  with  mathematical  precision  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  but  his  reasoning  gives  way  to 
Dessau’s  accurate  criticism.  Where  are  the  two  milestones  now? 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  splendid  Piazza  del  Cam- 
pidoglio,  on  either  side  of  the  balustrade,  are  to  be  seen  the 
well-known  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  farther  on  some 
trophies,  and  at  either  end  a  large  column  with  an  inscription 
which  can  hardly  be  read  from  the  ground.  The  one  on  the 


(1)  Livy,  IX,  29.  «  That  year  was  marked  by  the  famous  censorship  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  C.  Plautius,  but  the  memory  of  Appius  Claudius  is  more  cherished  by 
posterity  because  he  built  the  road  arrd  brought  water  into  Rome  ». 

(2)  Frontinus,  De  Aqucieductibus,  c.  V.  «  [Appius  Claudius]  who  built  the 
Appian  Way  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  city  of  Capua  ». 

(3)  Quintilian,  Instil.  Oral.,  IV,  5,  22.  «  Having  the  distances  inscribed  on  mi¬ 
lestones  greatly  lessens  the  fatigue  of  travellers  ». 

(4)  Canina  L.,  La  prima  parte  della  Via  Appia  dalla  Porta  Capena  a  BoviUe. 
Roma,  Bertinelli,  1853,  vol.  I,  pag.  23  e  233, 
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right,  towards  the  entrance-gate  of  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli  (now  the 
German  Embassy),  bears  the  indication  of  the  first  mile  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  one  on  the  left,  towards  the  church  of  Aracceli, 
that  of  the  seventh.  At  least  'so  the  inscription  tells  us.  The 
column  indicating  the  first  mile  was  put  here  in  1584:  S.  R.  Q.  R. 
columnam  milliariam  prhni  ab  urbe  lapidis  indicem  ab  hupp.  Vespa- 
siano  et  Nerva  restitutam  de  minis  snburbanis  Viae  Appiae  in  Capi- 
toliurn  transiulit  (1).  Dessau,  in  his  confutation  of  Canina,  says 
the  latter’s  calculations  are  based  on  the  mere  indication  that 
the  column  was  found  512  spans  from  the  present  Porta  San  Se- 
bastiano,  but  what  warrant  is  there  for  this  assertion?  Canina 
has  it  from  Revillas,  who  in  his  turn  bases  his  statement  on  a 
hypothesis  of  Fabretti,  which  latter  wrote  a  century  after  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  column,  and  gives  the  information  without  mentioning 
its  source.  The  seventh  milestone  was  found  in  1600,  but  the  histo¬ 
rical  importance  of  the  discovery  was  not  realised  at  the  time,  and 
instead  of  leaving  the  column  on  the  spot,  where  it  would  have 
been  a  reliable  starting-point  for  measurements,  it  [was  thought 
preferable  to  use  it  as  an  ornament,  and  so  it  was  placed  on  the  ba¬ 
lustrade  of  the  Capitol  as  a  counterpart  to  the  other,  there  being 
a  great  resemblance  between  the  two  columns,  which  fact  is  no¬ 
teworthy  as  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  both  belonged  to  the  same 
road.  But  what  indications  can  they  supply  for  exact  measure¬ 
ments,  if  the  spot  where  they  originally  stood  is  utterly  unknown? 

The  Appian  Way,  as  has  been  said,  began  at  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena  and  ended  at  the  city  of  Capua,  the  present  Santa  Maria 
Capua  Vetere.  We  give  a  list  of  the  stations  as  they  appear  in 
De  Ruggero’s  Dizioncirio  Epigrafico\ 

Rome  -  Porta  Capena  —  On  the  slope  of  the  Coelian. 

Ad  Nonum  • —  Tomb  of  Gallienus. 

Bovillae  - —  Near  the  Frattocchie. 

Aricia  —  Ariccia. 

Ad  Sponsas  —  Cisterna? 

Tres  Tabernae  —  ? 


(1)  «  The  Roman  Senate  and  people  transferred  from  t he  suburban  ruins  of  the 
Appian  Way  to  the  Capitol  the  milestone  indicating  the  first  mile  from  Rome,  which 
had  been  restored  by  the  Emperors  Vespasian  and  Nerva  ». 
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The  Forum  of  Appius. 
Mesa. 

Feronia. 

Terracina. 

Fondi. 

Formia. 
near  Traetto. 


Mondrag-one. 

? 

? 


Forum  Appii  — 

Ad  Medias  — 

Feronia  — 

Terracina  — 

Fundi  — 

Formiae  — 

Minturnae  — 

Sinuessa  — 

Ad  pontem  Campanum  — 

Urbana  — 

Casilinum  (i)  —  Capua. 

Capua  —  Santa  Maria  Capua  Vetere. 

Besides  the  indications  we  get  on  the  subject  from  different 
writers,  most  useful  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  Itineraries, 
which  were  the  Baedekers  of  olden  times.  Noteworthy  among 
these  is  the  one  known  as  the  Antonine  although  it  probably 
does  not  date  farther  back,  at  least  in  the  form  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  than  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  the  most  famous 
of  all,  the  Hierosolymitan  or  Burdigalense.  The  latter,  it  seems, 
was  also  written  in  the  fourth  century  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers  going  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  visit  the  holy  places 
of  Palestine  and  more  especially  Jerusalem,  a  regular  hand-book 
for  pilgrims.  It  treats  copiously  of  Sacred  History,  describes  the 
principal  places  worth  visiting,  mentions  the  different  stations,  and 
gives  all  practical  information  likely  to  be  useful  to  people  un¬ 
dertaking  such  a  long  journey.  La  Blanchere,  in  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  stations  of  the  Appian  Way,  points  out  the  uncertain 
and  contradictory  statements  to  be  met  with  regarding  this  dif¬ 
ficult  subject,  and  says  that  in  order  to  bring  the  question  to  a 
satisfactory  solution,  it  is  necessary,  in  dealing  with  guide-books 
or  other  sources  of  information,  to  realise  what  end  the  compi¬ 
lers  of  such  works  had  in  view.  The  same  indications  would 
scarcely  be  suited  to  pedestrians,  who  had  a  special  interest  in 
knowing  how  and  where  they  might  find  'food  and  shelter  for 
the  night,  and  people  travelling  in  carriages,  with  every  luxury, 


(i)  From  which  the  Via  Casilina,  outside  Porta  Maggiore,  takes  its  name. 
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who  could  dispense  with  stopping-  at  the  minor  stations.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  times  the  long  extent  of  the  roads  underwent  changes  due 
to  repairs  and  improvements;  also  mistakes  made  by  copyists, 
especially  in  transcribing  numbers  indicating  distances,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  is,  according  to 
La  Blanchere,  the  standard  guide-book,  and  basing  his  assertion 
on  it,  he  fixes  a  medium  distance  of  nine  miles  between  stations 
in  the  plain,  figure  corresponding  to  the  first  station  on  the 
Appian,  ad  Nonmn,  which  we  shall  meet  on  our  way  to  Albano(i). 
Sometimes  the  distance  is  extended  to  twelve  miles,  but  when 
travelling  uphill  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  seven  in  order 
to  spare  the  horses.  The  stations  mentioned  by  La  Blanchere 
tally,  excepting  in  a  few  cases,  with  the  list  given  above.  For 
instance  he  does  not  consider  Bovillae  and  Feronia  as  stations. 
They  were  important  places  where  no  doubt  many  travellers  will 
have  found  it  convenient  to  stop,  but  he  always  distinguishes 
between  cities  and  populated  centres  which  existed  before  the 
road  was  made,  or  which  sprang  up  in  consequence  of  the  great 
traffic,  and  real  stations  built  in  the  service  of  the  post  and  tra¬ 
vellers. 

Of  Bovillae,  situated  a  little  beyond  Le  Frattocchie,  we  know 
that  it  was  a  very  old  town,  which  took  the  place  of  Alba  Longa 
as  holy  city  when  the  latter  was  destroyed  after  the  famous 
fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  In  'the  time  of  Augustus  a 
sanctuary  was  erected  here  sacred  to  the  gens  Giulia,  whose 
priests  were  known  as  sodales  augustales.  This  town  calls  to  mind 
the  death  of  Clodius  and  the  funeral  of  Augustus,  which  we  shall 
mention  again  later  on.  Feronia  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  even 
if  it  were  no  regular  station,  was  of  great  importance  owing  to 
the  cult  of  the  nymph  after  whom  it  was  called.  Here  it  was 
that  Horace  and  his  illustrious  travelling-companions  broke  their 
journey  to  wash  at  the  fountain  of  the  Goddess: 

Ora  manusque  tua  lavirnus,  Feronia ,  lynipha  (2). 


(1)  There  was  a  famous  and  very  large  map,  known  by  the  name  of  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  dating  also  from  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Already  at  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustus  maps  were  in  use. 

(2)  Sat.  I,  5,  v.  24.  «  We  bathed  our  face  and  hands,  o  Feronia,  in  thy  waters  ». 
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and  after  her  the  poet  Vincenzo  Monti  called  his  Feroniad,  a 
short,  unfinished  poem  written  in  honour  of  Pius  VI,  who  attempted 
to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

The  road  opened  up  and  solidly  built  ( nmnita )  by  Appius 
Claudius  no  doubt  followed  the  course  of  an  older  road  which 
led  to  Alba  Longa.  This  is  an  obvious  conclusion,  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  passage  of  Livy  referring  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Roman  garrison  of  Capua,  which  happened  twenty-nine  years 
before  the  Appian  Way  was  made:  infesto  agmine  ad  lapidem 
octavum  viae,  quae  nunc  Appia  est,  perveniunt  (i).  At  first,  as  Livy 
tells  us,  it  was  paved  with  square  stones  (saxo  quadrato)  (2)  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  stood  on  the  left  outside  the 
present  Porta  San  Sebastiano.  Shortly  afterwards  the  pavement 
was  continued  as  far  as  Bovillae:  via  a  Martis  silice  ad  Bovillas 
per  strata  est  (3).  The  material  used  ( silex ,  lapis  siliceus)  is  a  kiud 
of  basaltic  lava,  extracted  from  quarries  still  to  be  seen  between 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  Torre  Selce,  which  latter  took 
its  name  from  it  (4).  The  care  bestowed  on  paving  the  road,  con¬ 
structing  the  footpaths  ( crepidines ),  and  fixing  larger  stones  ( uni¬ 
bones)  at  intervals  along  the  sides,  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact 
of  this  work  having  for  so  many  centuries  resisted  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  those  far  worse  inflicted  by  man.  The  entire  pavement 
would  still  be  as  well  preserved  as  the  bits  we  see  here  and  there, 
worn  indeed,  but  still  adhering  so  strongly  as  to  defy  many  cen¬ 
turies  more,  had  it  not  been  wilfully  broken  and  torn  up. 

We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  time  when  the  road 
was  extended  by  Benevento  and  Taranto  to  Brindisi;  it  was  at 
all  events  entirely  finished  within  a  century.  From  Benevento  there 
was  a  branch  road,  the  Via  Traiana,  which  also  led  to  Brindisi. 

During  the  Republic  the  care  of  the  road  was  entrusted  to 
censors,  who  resorted  to  the  system,  common  then  as  now,  of 


(1)  Lib.  VII,  c.  39,  16.  «  They  arrived  with  a  hostile  troop  at  the  eighth  mile¬ 
stone  of  the  road  which  is  now  the  Appian  ». 

(2)  Lib.  X,  23,  12. 

(3)  Lib.  X,  47,  4.  «  The  road  was  paved  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  to  Bovillae  ». 

(4)  The  tract  running  uphill  from  the  church  of  S.  Sebastian  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella  marks  the  extreme  limit  reached  towards  Rome  by  the  current  of  lava  from 
the  extinct  Latium  volcano. 
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contracts  either  for  the  actual  building,  or  for  keeping  in  repair. 
In  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  (i)  we  find  the  name  of 
one  of  these  contractors,  manceps  Viae  Appiae.  Among  the  many 
who  were  in  some  wav  connected  with  this  road  we  must  not 


forget  Julius  Caesar:  boob  zry  ocTtoosY/lHlc  £-ijjisXsxyk  ~b.\x~o)Xo. 


ypTjfxaxa  "poxavrj/uoxs:  xu>v  lauxou  (2). 

At  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the  office  of  censor  was  assumed, 
together  with  many  others,  by  the  Emperor  who  thus  had  the 
care  of  the  roads.  Augustus  appointed  for  the  great  military 
roads  superintendants  directly  subordinate  to  him,  belonging 
to  the  senatorial  class,  and  the  names  of  many  of  these  curatores 
J  lae  Appiae  have  come  down  to  us  in  inscriptions.  Several  Em¬ 
perors  after  Augustus  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  Appian  Way,  and  had  it  restored,  especially  the  tract  run¬ 
ning  through  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  was  most  difficult  to 
keep  in  repair.  Inscriptions  to  that  effect  mention  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Septimius  Severus.  Even  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  Theodoric,  the  barbarian  Emperor,  who  was 
full  of  respect  for  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatness,  and  did 
much  for  their  preservation,  had  important  restorations  made 
in  the  marshy  tract  of  the  Appian  Way,  which,  on  account  of 
its  extent  of  nineteen  miles,  is  called  Decennovium:  Domirius 
noster  gloriosissimus  adque  inclytus  Theodoricus...  Decennovii  viae 
Appiae,  id  est  a  Tripontio  usque  Terracinam,  iter  et  loca...  propitio 
deo  felicitate  restituit.  (3) 

In  the  sixth  century  the  road,  though  already  abandoned,  was 
still  in  excellent  preservation,  as  appears  from  the  following  fine 


(,1)  Yol.  VI,  n.  8468.  We  shall  henceforward  indicate  this  work  by  the  initials 
C.  I.  L. 

(2)  Plutarch,  J.  Caesar,  5.  “  Having  been  appointed  superintendant  of  the 
Appian  Way,  he  spent  much  of  his  private  fortune  on  it  ”. 

(3)  C.  I.  L,,  vol.  X,  6850-51.“  Our  most  glorious  and  illustrious  Lord  Theodoricus 
successfully  restored,  with  the  help  of  God,  the  part  of  the  Appian  Way  called  Deqen- 
novium,  that  is  from  the  “  Three  Bridges  ”  (?)  to  Terracina.  ”  This  inscription  is 
preserved  at  Mesa.  Noteworthy  is  the  form  adque  which  often  recurs  in  inscriptions 
instead  of  atque.  All  the  inscriptions  found  between  Rome  and  Capua  (except  those 
we  shall  meet  on  our  way  to  Albano)  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  X  of  the  Corpus,  from 
n.  6811  to  n.  6880.  -  From  Capua  to  Brindisi  in  the  same  volume,  from  n.  69082  to 
n.  6925.  See  also  vol.  IX  from  11.  6072  to  n.  6077. 
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description  by  Procopius,  who  visited  it  in  535  A.  D.  ’A tit:' ay  oggv... 
Tj v  ’'Atitiio?  6  fPtojJLat(juv  uTiaxo?  (1)  Evvaxooloh;  sviaoxolc  TtpGXspov  stigIy]GE 
xs  y.al  ettojvu  jj.gv ■  scysv.  ’'Ecxt  os  7]  ’Airrda  gcgc  Ypspojv  tievxs  avopl 
EhCtOVO).  'Ex  'PujJXYjC  Y«p  aUXYj  EC  KaTIOYjV  G'.YjXEt.  Eopoc  GE  SGXC  TYj?  GOOD 
xaoxYjC  gggv  a;ia;ac  gog  aJjA^kaic  svavxlac  levai  y.al  sgxcv  0.4101)  sax  oc 
TtavTtuv  jiaXtcxa.  Toy  yap  Xldov  o.Tiavxa,  yoXliav  te  ovxa  y.al  (cogs'.  cxXYjpov, 
sx  yojpac  oXXyc  pay. pay  gugyjc  tejjlojv  'Ah-'.oc  swao-fra  ixofnas.  TaoxYjC 
Y«c  gy]  xy]<;  yYjC  ohoapiY]  irsccoxs  (2)  .  Xstooc  ge  xgu^  Aid g a c  xal  ojjiaXooc; 
EpYaaajj-EVog  AfjCDVtoog  xe  zfj  svxopqj  TtS7ioiYjp.s vg c ,  sc  G'.XXy]Xgoc  eovso^gev, 
ooxs  yaXtxa  svxgc;  goxs  x:  aXXo  sp.(3.s(iXYj  pi  voc.  01  ge  aXX^Xoic  cuxto  xe 
aacpaXdit;  hovosoEvxa'.  y.al  ptEpixaGiv,  eoaxs  oxi  gy]  ohx  sigIv  '^oaox  pivot, 
aXX’  EjJLTiEcpuxaatv  gcXXyjXoic,  o6cav  xolc  opdiai  Tiapsyovxat.  Kal  ypovoo 
xp:^£VXG<;  coyvGD  Gy  guxcoc  a jj. a 4 arc  xs  noXXacc  xal  £(f  01?  aTiaci  o'.apaxol 
Y evo jxevg t  ec  Tj|j.lpav  Ey.a.GXYjV  ouxe  xYj?  ippiovlac  TiavxaTiac!.  G'axsxp'yxat 
ouxe  xtvl  aDxcuv  G:a/p'itapTiya'.  y  ]ie’.gv’.  ysvs a  if  a:  ^ovstcsgsv,  go  jxy]V  oooe 
xyjs  apapoYYjC  x'.  OcTto^aXEarfai  (3). 

When  did  the  destruction  of  the  Appian  Way  take  place,  and  to 
whom  is  it  due?  WTe  dare  not  give  even  an  approximate  reply  to 
the  query,  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  particulars  about  the  Appian 
Way  are  very  scarce,  and  generally  speaking,  the  question  of  hew 
and  when  Rome  | itself  was  destroyed  is  anything  but  a  simple 
one.  We  shall  just  mention  some  facts,  and  refer  those  who  wish 


(1)  DTiaxo*;  =  Consul;  Appius  Claudius  was  censor  when  he  built  the  read. 

(2)  The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  Procopius,  being  unfamiliar  with  the  Ren  an 
Campagna,  had  not  heard  of  the  well-kucwn  quarries  from  which  the  material  was 
extracted.  Eesides  the  cues  we  lave  already  mentioned  there  are  otheis  along  the 
read,  particularly  under  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Alhano. 

(3)  Procopius,  De  bello  gothico,  lib.  I,  c.  14.  “  The  Appian  Way. ..  which  was 
built  900  years  ago  by  Appius,  Reman  consul,  and  is  so  called  after  him.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Appian  Way  may  be  covered  in  five  days  by  a  geed  w  alker;  it  gees  fre  nr 
Rome  to  Capua;  its  width  is  such  that  two  carts  going  in  opposite  directions  may  pass 
on  it;  it  is  of  all  roads  the  most  noteworthy  because  Appius  caused  all  the  stone, 
which  is  millstone  and  very  hard,  to  be  brought  from  afar  as  none  such  is  to  be  found 
on  the  spot.  Having  plained  and  polished  the  stenes,  and  cut]  them  so  as  to  foim 
angles,  he  jointed  them  together  without  any  kind  of  cement,  and  they  remain  united, 
adhering  so  strongly  that  to  look  at  them  they  do  not  seem  to  be  jointed,  but  to 
form  one  whole;  and  notwithstanding  the  long  time  elapsed,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
daily  travelled  over  by  so  many  vehicles  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  their  cempaetness  1  as 
been  in  no  wise  disturbed,  nor  has  it  lest  any  of  its  nicety.” 
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for  further  particulars  to  Lanciani  ’  s  exhaustive  work  “  The  Des¬ 
truction  of  Ancient  Rome.  ” 

Already  before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  two  barbaric 
invasions,  that  of  Alaric  in  410,  and  of  Genseric  in  455,  had  robbed 
the  monuments  of  the  precious  metals  and  ornaments  which  ador¬ 
ned  them.  But  the  most  fatal  date  is  that  of  546,  in  which  year 
happened  the  sack  by  Totila’s  Goths;  from  that  time  begins  the 
actual  abandonment  and  decadence.  No  further  trouble  was 
taken  to  carry  out  those  restorations  and  repairs  which  had  hitherto 
preserved  so  many  beautiful  edifices.  But  the  barbarians  were 
not  alone  to  blame  for  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  and  mo¬ 
numents  raised  with  such  care  by  the  old  Romans.  We  have 
record  of  pillage  done  by  those  whose  eminent  position  ought  to 
have  made  them  the  natural  guardians  jof  all  relics  of  Roman 
greatness;  the  Roman  Emperor  of  Constantinople  Constance  II 
(641-655)  caused,  among  other  things,  the  gilt  bronze  covering  to 
be  carried  away  from  the  Pantheon  and  the  Capitol.  In  the  former 
edifice  his  work  was  continued  and  finished,  as  is  well  known, 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII  (Barberini),  who  used  the  bronze  for  the 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter,  and  for  the  cannons  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  left  a  record  of  the  fact,  as  though 
it  were  a  title  to  glory,  in  a  marble  inscription  which  may  be 
read  in  the  atrium  of  the  Pantheon,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (1). 

Some  churches  were  built  with  materials  taken  from  abandoned 
pagan  edifices,  houses  and  other  buildings  were  converted  into 
churches,  and  only  later  on,  and  almost  by  exception,  were  pagan 
temples  dedicated  to  the  new  form  of  worship  (2). 

Anather  potent  factor  in  the  work  of  devastation  was  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  strongholds,  built,  especially  in  the  twelfth  andj thirteenth 
centuries,  by  the  mediaeval  lords  and  barons,  —  who  in  the  matter 
of  solidity  and  economy  proved  themselves  no  fools,  —  on  the  top 
of  ancient  edifices,  and  particularly  of  the  more  important.  It 
will  suffice  to  mention  the  Septizonium  of  Septimius  Severus  on 

(1)  All  are  familiar  with  the  pasquinade  of  the  time:  Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari, 
fecerunt  Barberini.  The  folio  .ving  one  is  less  well  known,  but  not  less  witty  : 
M.  Agrippa  fecit,  M.  A-grappa  tulit.  «  Marcus  Agrippa  made  it,  M.  (for  Maffeo,  the 
Christian  name  of  Urban  VIII)  removed  it  from  the  clamps. » 

(2)  Fhe  first  instance  in  Rome  was  the  Pantheon. 
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the  Palatine,  the  Colosseum  and  the  arch  of  Titus  occupied  by 
the  Frangipani,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  by  the  Savelli,  and  on 
the  Appian  Way,  among  others,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
changed  into  a  fortress  by  the  Caetani.  It  is  easy  to  realise  what 
injuries  such  transformations  will  have  caused  the  buildings.  Fol¬ 
lowing  on  this  we  have,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fatal  period 
of  Avignon,  when  Rome  was  abandoned  by  the  Popes  for  over 
seventy  years,  and  remained  a  prey  to  strife  waged  between  the 
principal  families  contending  for  dominion.  At  this  time  emerged 
the  noble  figure  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  the  first  student  of  epigraphy, 
Petrarch 's  great  friend,  who  for  a  time  hoped  to  have  permanently 
restored  Rome  to  its  primitive  greatness;  but  this  revival  was 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  which  vividly  illuminates  the  surrounding 
objects,  only  to  disappear  in  a  moment,  leaving  them  plunged  in 
deeper  darkness  than  before. 

In  that  very  century,  in  1349,  the  great  earthquake  described 
by  Petrarch  occurred.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  mishaps, 
most  of  the  old  edifices  would  have  come  down  to  us,  so  nume¬ 
rous  were  they  and  so  strongly  built.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
just  in  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  most  fatal  and 
decisive  blows  were  dealt  to  the  splendid  works  of  our  glorious 
forefathers.  The  learned  men  of  that  century,  which,  for  the  revi¬ 
val  of  noble  intellectual  pursuits  and  for  artistic  glory,  rivals  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  human  civilization,  were  the  worst  ene¬ 
mies  of  archaeology.  They  considered  only  the  artistic  value  of  ca¬ 
pitals,  columns,  or  friezes;  they  wished  to  build  new  palaces,  new 
churches,  new  edifices,  and  anything  that  might  suit  their  purpose 
was  removed  from  its  old  place;  whether  as  a  consequence  the 
edifice,  having  been  robbed  of  its  ornaments,  appeared  disfigured, 
or  having  been  deprived  of  necessary  support,  fell  to  the  ground, 
they  did  not  care.  The  smaller  fragments  were  used  as  building 
material,  or  worse  still,  were  fused  if  metal,  or  turned  into  lime  if 
marble.  The  following  lines,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject, 
were  written  by  one  whose  high  culture  and  standing  make  him 
altogether  trustworthy:  Aeneas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius  II. 

‘  Oblectat  me ,  Roma,  tuas  spedare  ruinas 
ex  cuius  lapsu  gloria  prisca  patet. 
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Sed  tuns  hie  populus,  muris  defossa  vetustis, 
calcis  in  obsequium,  inarmor  a  dura  coquit. 

Impia  ter  centum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos , 
nullum  hie  inditium  nobilitatis  erit  (1). 

Just  at  that  time  sprang  up,  built  with  materials  taken  from  the 
noblest  edifices  of  antiquity,  the  palaces  which  adorn  modern  Rome: 
the  Cancelleria  and  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  in  the  next  century  the 
Palazzo  Farnese,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Palazzo  Barbe- 
rini.  But  having  mentioned  Pius  II,  the  following  anecdote  in 
connection  with  the  Appian  Way  will  not  seem  out  of  place:  Cum 
rediret  Appia  via  Pontifex  invenit  diligentia  Romanorum  locum,  qui 
fuer at  ciscensu  difficilis,  factum  facilem;  hinc  praeciso  monte,  inde 
niuro  ex  quadratis  amplissimisque  lapidibus  erecto,  qui  viam  retineret. 
Hie  homo  lapides  ejfodiebat  viamque  destruebat  ex  ingentibus  saxis 
parva  frusta  confide  ns,  quibus  apud  Cynthianum  domum  extrueret. 
Hunc  Pontifex  acriter  increpavit,  mandavitque  principd  Columnensi 
Cynthiani  domino  ne  deinceps  viam  publicam  tangi  sineret ,  quae  ad 
Pontificis  cur  am  pertineret  (2). 

The  otherwise  glorious  sixteenth  century  was  no  less  fatal  to 
monuments.  About  the  lime  we  get  information  from  a  fine 
letter  of  Raphael’ s  to  Leo  X  in  which  he  says:  «  What  a  quantity 
of  lime  was  made  from  statues  and  other  ancient  ornaments  1  I 
should  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  this  new  Rome  which  we 
now  see,  large  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  adorned  with  palaces,  churches, 


'  1)  Inedited  Works,  published  by  Giuseppe  Cugnoni,  in  the  Atti della  R.  Accade- 
mia  del Lincei,  1883,  vol.  VIII,  p.  674.  «  It  delights  me,  o  Rome,  to  look  on  thy  ruins, 
from  whose  wreck  thy  former  glory  still  appears.  But  these,  thy  people,  burn  the 
hard  marbles  torn  from  thy  old  walls  to  make  lime.  If  this  sacrilegious  people  continue 
thus  for  three  hundred  years  more,  there  will  remain  here  no  vestige  of  greatness  ». 
And  the  learned  Pope  proved  a  true  prophet  1 

(2)  Commentaries  of  Pins  II,  lib.  XI,  p.  567,  edit.  1584  :  «  As  the  Pope  was  return¬ 
ing  by  the  Appian  Way,  he  reflected  how  easy  that  spot,  formerly  of  difficult  access, 
had  been  made  by  the  industry  of  the  Romans;  on  one  side  the  hill  had  been  cut  away, 
on  the  other  a  wall  made  of  large  stones  to  support  the  road.  At  this  spot  a  man  was 
digging  and  destroying  the  road,  breaking  large  stones  into  smaller  ones  with  which  to 
build  himself  a  house  near  Genzano.  The  Pope  reproved  him  harshly,  and  sent  word 
to  Prince  Colonna,  lord  of  Genzano,  forbidding  him  ever  again  to  permit  the  public 
road,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  to  he  damaged  ». 
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and  other  edifices,  is  all  built  with  lime  made  from  ancient  mar¬ 
bles. »  (i)  As  further  corroboration  of  the  fact  we  shall  quote  part 
of  a  paper  by  R.  Lanciani,  written  on  the  occasion  of  some  excava¬ 
tions  made  in  the  Basilica  Giulia  in  the  Forum:  «In  the  centre  of 
the  last  nave  on  the  west  side,  on  September  10th,  a  circular 
limekiln  was  discovered,  built  there  when  the  entire  edifice  was  as 
yet  accessible.  The  vitrification  of  the  bricks  which  formed  its 
edges,  and  the  calcination  of  the  ground  all  round  to  a  depth  of 
over  two  feet  prove  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  The  pavement  was 
strewn  all  round  with  great  heaps  of  fragments  of  statues,  reliefs, 
friezes,  architraves,  cornices,  capitals,  antefixes  etc.,  which  had  been 
broken  to  pieces  with  a  hammer »  (2). 

Sixtus  V,  famous  for  the  war  he  waged  against  brigandage,  for 
the  fine  streets  built  by  him,  such  as  the  Via  Sistina,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  obelisks,  all  which  enterprises  do  him  great  credit,  was  yet  a 
bitten  enemy  of  archaeology,  as  we  shall  clearly  see  in  connection 
with  Cecilia  Metella.  And  so  the  work  of  devastation  proceeds 
unhindered,  protected  and  encouraged  even  in  high  places,  during 
all  the  seventeenth  century,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case 
of  Urban  VIII.  Only  in  the  eighteenth  century  appears,  with  Win- 
kelmann  and  Fea,  that  illustrious  school  of  archaeologists  which  was 
continued  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  by  great  men  such 
as  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  Canova,  Nibby,  Canina  and  Bartolo¬ 
meo  Borghesi,  Mommsen ’s  master.  But  unfortunately  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  edifices  had  by  that  time  totally  perished,  or 
had  fallen  to  ruin.  Canina  devoted  himself  zealously  to  excavations 
along  the  Appian  Way,  on  which  he  has  left  an  exhaustive  work 
which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course  of  our 
ramble.  But  how  many  new  depredations  were  committed  since 
his  time!  Inscriptions  have  disappeared,  fragments  have  been 
removed  from  the  restorations  so  carefully  made  by  him  and  by 


(1)  Letter  of  Raphael  of  Urbino  to  Pope  Leo  X,  brought  to  light  by  cav.  P.  E. 
Visconti.  Rome,  1836,  p.  23.  We  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  short  passage  of  this 
letter,  but  the  whole  deserves  to  be  read,  being  due  to  such  a  great  artist,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  an  enthusiasm  for  Roman  antiquities  which  at  that  time  was  quite  exceptional. 

(2)  Lanciani,  Bullettino  dell' Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeol.,  1871,  p.  244. 
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Canova.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  one  month  to  another  many 
fragments  and  inscriptions  are  found  missing. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  the  wish  that  the  day  may 
soon  come  when  the  Queen  of  roads  shall  have  once  more  a  cura¬ 
tor  Viae  Appiae,  belonging  to  that  highest  and  truest  nobility,  the 
aristocracy  of  science. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WAY  OF  TOMBS. 


. sacre  le  reliquie  renda 

dall’  insultar  de’  liembi  e  dal  prol’ano 
piede  del  vulgo  e  serbi  un  sasso  il  nome. 

Foscolo,  I  Sepolcri. 

Stanno  nel  grigio  verno  pur  d’edra  e  di  lauro  vestite 
ne  l’Appia  triste  le  ru'inose  tombe. 

Carducci.  Egle .  (Poesie,  pag.  895). 

The  melancholy  feeling  which  the  sight  of  ruins  produces  in 
most  people  is  more  acutely  felt  on  the  Appian,  the  principal 
Way  of  tombs.  The  mind  reverts  to  the  religious  care  lavished 
on  their  sepulchres  by  our  ancestors,  and  so  solemnly  enjoined 
by  the  xn  Tables:  Deorwn  Manium  jura  sancta  sunto  (1).  Death 
did  not  sever  the  ties  of  relationship.  The  dead,  having  gone  to 
the  lower  realms  and  become  good  spirits,  Jl/aues,  continued, 
such  was  the  general  belief,  their  existence,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
turned  to  visit  their  tomb,  which  was  considered  as  part  of  the 
home,  and,  by  the  inscription,  told  of  the  family  greatness.  The 
cult  of  the  dead  was  private,  but  the  direct  supervision  of  tombs 
belonging  to  so-called  religious  spots  (2)  was  entrusted  to  the 


(1)  «  The  rights  of  the  dead  shall  be  sacred  ». 

(2)  They  were  consecrated  privcitim  (privately)  not  pnblice  (by  the  State)  ;  they 
are  such  by  their  very  nature  and  in  virtue  of  the  use  to  which  they  were  devoted, 
without  a  special  consecration  or  law  being  necessary. 
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college  of  Pontiffs  (i).  The  latter  in  their  Commentaries  or  sacred 
books  had  established  the  rites  to  be  observed  for  burial,  for 
funeral  banquets  to  be  held  nine  days  after  the  actual  funeral 
or  on  the  anniversary,  for  exhumation  whenever  bodies  or  ashes 
had  to  be  removed  to  another  place  of  burial,  and  also  for  res¬ 
toring  or  repairing  tombs.  It  is  to  this  veneration,  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  a  universal  law,  that  the  dead  appeal 
when  they  beg  that  their  tomb  may  not  be  injured,  and  express 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  kind  and  reverent  wayfarer. 

Only  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  do  actual  laws  appear  against 
violators  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  dead.  In  the  Digest  eleven 
passages  from  different  jurists  form  one  chapter,  De  sepulchro 
violato  (2),  and  in  Justinian’s  code,  under  the  same  title,  severe 
penalties  are  decreed  against  whoever  in  any  way  causes  injury 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 

As  long  as  families  lasted,  the  descendants  kept  up  the  cult 
of  their  ancestors  who  had  erected  the  tomb,  but  according  as 
they  died  out  the  worship  was  abandoned,  and  the  tomb  lost  its 
natural  protectors,  those  who  were  really  interested  in  its  pre¬ 
servation,  both  from  religious  motives  and  from  family  pride. 
Most  of  the  old  patrician  families  were  already  extinct  at  the  end 
of  the  Julio-Claudian  period  in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire. 
Of  minor  families  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history;  however 
it  is  probable  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Empire  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle-Ages,  after  all  the  barbaric  invasions,  great  changes 
had  occurred  in  Rome,  so  that  between  the  rising  of  new 
families  and  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  mode  of  burial 
in  cemeteries,  many  of  the  ancient  tombs  will  have  been  totally 
abandoned.  To  this  the  injuries  of  many  centuries  have  since 
been  added,  but  the  solid  structures,  which  were  seen  intact 
by  Procopius,  would  have  defied  time,  had  not  man  carried  on 
unhindered  and  for  so  long  his  work  of  devastation.  Barba- 


(1)  Of  course  during  the  Empire  this  function  was  assumed  by  the  Emperor  in 
his  quality  of  Pontifex  Maximus. 

(2)  «  On  the  violation  of  tombs  ». 
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rous  seekers  of  treasures,  mosaics,  and  marbles,  eager  only  for 
booty,  have,  even  in  comparatively  recent  times,  stripped  the 
tombs  of  their  facings,  violated  the  'sepulchral  vaults,  laid  sacri¬ 
legious  hands  on  the  remains  of  the  dead  which  they  carried 
away,  uncovered  and  shattered  urns  containing  the  residue  of 
cremation,  those  ashes  laid  to  rest  with  religious  care  by  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  midst  tears,  perfumes  and  prayers.  And  above 
the  profaned  spot  they  have  sometimes  built  their  own  dwelling, 
a  peasant’s  cottage,  a  shelter  for  bad  weather,  sometimes  even  sta¬ 
bles.  Many  of  these  later  structures  are  standing  even  now;  of 
others  we  have  traces  in  fragments  of  modern  walls,  in  some  cases 
still  blackened  with  smoke,  built  up  against  the  remains  of  tombs. 
In  winter  the  shepherds  of  the  Campagna,  (the  real  lords  and 
masters  of  the  Appian  Way),  are  allowed  undisturbed  to  light 
their  fires  even  in  the  best  preserved  of  the  sepulchral  vaults, 
to  carry  the  fragments  to  and  fro  or  use  them  to  repair  the  fence, 
and  set  their  cattle  to  graze  among  the  carved  stones  and  in¬ 
scriptions.  The  ancient  Queen  jof  Roads  is  now  desolate  and 
abandoned,  and  most  appositely  may  the  sad  words  of  Jeremiah 
be  applied  to  her:  Semi/as  meas  subvertit  et  confregit  me;  po- 
suit  me  deso/atam  (1).  And  yet  midst  the  squallor  of  ruined 
tombs,  shattered  and  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  of  their  former 
selves,  but  still  like  sentinels  bearing  witness  to  past  glory,  the 
wayfarer  feels  the  spirit  of  [the  ancient  patria  throbbing  in  his 
heart  and,  together  with  the  faint  voice  from  the  tombs,  a  host 
of  visions  crowd  in  on  his  mind.  Something  has  escaped  the 
greed  of  the  destroyers,  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  column, 
the  torso  of  a  statue,  a  cippus,  a  frieze,  a  bit  of  marble,  even  a 
few  inscriptions  which,  after  all  those  centuries  of  ruin  and  neglect, 
bring  us  once  more  in  touch  with  the  ancients.  Many  are  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  tell  us  about  their  career,  their  cursus  honorum, 
others  are  merchants,  obscure  plebeians,  or  freedmen,  for  the 
great  Roman  road  welcomed  all,  offered  to  all  the  peace  of 


(1)  Lamentations  III,  11.  «  He  hath  turned  aside  my  ways  and  pulled  me  in  pie¬ 
ces  :  he  hath  made  me  desolate  ». 
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the  tomb  (Q.  Some  of  the  monuments,  that  of  Cecilia  Metellafor 
instance,  are  nearly  intact,  glorious  examples  of  what  the  ancient 
«  Queen  »  must  have  been.  Imagination,  enlightened  by  history, 
makes  the  very  fragments  become  whole,  the  eye  gets  accustomed 
to  seeing  tomb  beside  tomb,  boundary  beside  boundary;  we 
see  the  ruins  rise  as  the  dry  bones  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the 
yawning  sepulchres  are  covered  and  faced  with  marble,  decorated 
with  statues,  mouldings,  inscriptions,  and  so  we  live  again  the 
palmy  days  of  ancient  Rome,  such  as  they  are  described  by  Latin 
authors.  Little  by  little  we  forget  our  every-day  life,  and  fancy 
shows  us  men  in  white  togas  and  matrons  in  many-coloured  gar¬ 
ments  pacing  once  more  the  ancient  road. 

The  distant  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  rush  of  an  eager 
crowd  makes  us  aware  that  a  great  funeral  procession,  having 
passed  the  Porta  Capena,  is  advancing  towards  the  burial-place. 
The  ancient  custom  is  no  longer  observed  according  to  which 
the  dead  should  be  buried  at  night,  in  hours  devoted  to  rest  and 
silence,  lest  the  citizens  should  be  saddened  by  an  unlucky  en¬ 
counter,  or  the  sacrifices  interrupted  or  disturbed,  which  were 
offered  to  the  gods  in  the  open  temples.  Already  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the  Empire,  (2)  only  children’s 
funerals  ( acerbci  funera),  those  of  slaves,  and  exhumations,  still 
took  place  at  night.  Patricians  and  wealthy  people,  wishing  to 
display  the  magnificent  insignia  of  their  dignities  and  offices, 
outward  signs  of  the  family  greatness,  and  to  flaunt  their  accu¬ 
mulated  riches,  prefer  to  celebrate  funeral  rites  in  the  day-time 
before  the  assembled  people,  always  ready  to  be  present  in  great 
numbers  at  similar  sights.  But  in  life  everything  changes,  no¬ 
thing  perishes;  thus  even  when  funerals  took  place  by  day,  the 
custom  was  maintained  (and  remains  even  to  this  day)  of  car¬ 
rying  torches  (3),  which  recalled  the  primitive  custom  of  nocturnal 


(1)  As  the  reader  is  aware,  all  Roman  roads  were  bordered  with  tombs,  but  also 
in  this  respect  the  Appian  was  the  most  important. 

(2)  In  363  A.  D.  Julian  the  Apostate  re-established  the  ancient  custom  of  noct¬ 
urnal  funerals,  but  his  disposition  remained  in  force  only  for  a  short  time. 

(3)  Funalia,  funnies  candelae ,  from  funus. 
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burial  when  they  were  required  to  give  light.  In  the  description 
Virgil  gives  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas  we  read : 

.  de  more  vetusto 

fuller eas  rapuere  faces :  lucet  via  longo 
or  dine  flannnaruin  (i). 

And  Tacitus  says:  Conlucentes  per  Campmn  Martis faces  (2). 

The  ritual  ceremonies  of  closing  the  eyes  and  of  conclamatio  (3), 
which  latter  consisted  in  calling  the  deceased  three  times  by  name, 
having  been  performed,  the  body,  washed  and  arrayed  in  its  fin¬ 
est  garments,  is  laid  out  in  the  atrium  of  the  house,  before 
which  a  branch  of  cypress,  emblematic  of  death,  has  been  placed. 
P'or  seven  days  it  lies  thus  in  state,  during  which  time,  as  in 
our  days,  the  public  is  admitted,  lire  undertaker  ( libitinarius )  (4), 
is  called  in  that  he  may  make  all  necessary  arrangements.  Among 
his  various  subordinates  we  shall  mention  the  pollinctor,  a  kind 
of  embalmer  who,  by  means  of  myrrh  and  other  spices,  saves  the 
body  from  corruption  as  long  as  it  is  exposed  to  view,  and  attends 
to  it  also  during  cremation,  assisted  in  the  latter  function  by  the 
ustores ,  his  work  not  being  over  until  the  ashes  or  the  body  have 
been  laid  in  the  tomb.  Another  assistant  of  the  libitinarius  is  the 
designator,  or  regulator  of  the  funeral  procession,  who  has  se¬ 
veral  assistants  dressed  in  black  at  his  orders,  such  as  may  be  seen 
at  modern  funerals,  black  lictors  as  Horace  calls  them  ( lidores 
atri.  Epist.  I,  7,  v.  16). 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  relations,  heirs,  crowds  of  friends 
and  freedmen  having  arrived,  the  procession  forms.  It  is  opened 
by  musicians,  as  in  still  the  custom:  funeral  marches  are  played 
on  trumpets  of  various  shapes.  Then  come  the  praeficae,  women 


(2)  Aeneid,  XI,  v.  142-144,  «  According  to  ancient  custom,  they  bore  the  funeral 
torches,  a  long  row  of  lights  illumines  the  road  ». 

(3)  Tac.,  'Annates,  III,  4.  «  The  torches  shining  in  the  Campus  Martis ». 

(4)  This  ceremony  served  to  make  sure  of  death,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Popes. 

(5)  Libitina  was  the  goddess  of  death  :  the  word  became  synonymous  with  death 
and  also  with  pyre  and  funeral.  Horace  says  (Carm.  Ill,  30):  Non  ontnis  ntoriar; 
multaque  pars  mei  vitabit  Libitinam :  «  I  shall  not  die  altogether,  a  great  part  of  me 
will  escape  death  ». 
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paid  to  weep  for  the  dead,  feigning  deep  grief,  tearing  their 
hair,  beating  their  breast,  singing  dirges,  one  of  them  from  time 
to  time  crying  out  praises  of  the  deceased.  It  is  thought  this 
latter  custom  was  abandoned  very  early,  as  early  in  fact  as  the 
Punic  wars;  to  be  sure  the  praeficae  are  to  be  seen  on  a  relief 
belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Republic,  or  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  which  shows  the  funeral  of  a  patrician,  possibly  a  muni¬ 
cipal  official(i);  but  the  custom  might  have  been  kept  up  in  smaller 
cities,  or  in  the  South  where  it  has  not  quite  disappeared  to  this  day. 

The  most  characteristic  and  majestic  part  of  a  patrician  fu¬ 
neral  is  the  procession  of  the  imagines  maiorum,  or  effigies  of  il¬ 
lustrious  ancestors,  who  have  been  high  State  officials,  devoting 
all  their  energy  and  talent,  sometimes  even  sacrificing  their  life, 
to  the  service  of  their  country.  It  is  these  effigies,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  money  spent,  that  add  lustre  to  a  funeral,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  author  of  Livy’s  Epitome:  iniaginum  specie,  non  smn- 
ptibus  nobilitari  magnorum  virorum  funera  solere  (2).  The  chief 
aim  of  education  in  patrician  families  was  to  inculcate,  from  the 
very  tenderest  age,  a  religious  respect  for  the  memory  of  ances¬ 
tors,  that  the  young  might  grow  up  with  an  intense  desire  to 
emulate  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  and  thus  be  ready  in  their 
turn  to  serve  with  honour,  in  spite  of  perils  or  obstacles,  their 
great  country,  mighty  Rome.  The  sight  of  those  busts,  preserved 
with  reverent  care  in  the  atrium  of  noble  families,  and  exhibited 
only  on  solemn  occasions,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  young.  Each  one  occupied  a  separate  niche 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  temple,  with  an  inscription  (titnlus)  record¬ 
ing  the  name,  dignities,  and  most  important  offices  held  by  the 
deceased;  between  the  different  niches  ran  ornamental  mouldings, 
the  whole  forming  a  kind  of  genealogical  tree,  or  history  of  the 
family,  and  from  such  we  have  derived  great  part  of  the  history 
of  Rome. 

Per  lege  dispositas  generosa  per  atria  ceras  (3). 

(1)  It  is  preserved  in  Aquila,  and  is  reproduced  in  Darenherg  and  Saglio,  vol.  II, 
p.  2nd,  fig.  3361. 

(2)  Epitome ,  lib.  XLVIII. 

(3)  Ovid,  Fasti,  I,  v.  591.  «Read  diligently  the  inscriptions  in  the  noble 
atriums  ». 
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How  well  the  following*  passage  of  Sallust  describes  their  sa¬ 
lutary  effects  on  the  education  of  youths !  Saepe  ego  audiv'i  Q.  Ma¬ 
ximum,  P.  Scipionem,  praeterea  civiiatis  nostrae  praeclaros  viros 
solitos  ita  dicer e :  cum  maiormu  imagines  intuerentur ,  vehementis- 
sime  sibi  animum  ad  virtutem  accendi.  Scilicet  non  ceram  illam  neque 
figurant  tanfam  vim  in-  se.se  habere,  sed  memot  ia  rerum  gestarum 
earn  fiammam  egregiis  viris  in  pectore  crescere  neque  pritts  sedari  quam 
virtus  eorum  famam  atque  gloriam  adaequaverit  (i).  This  enables  us 
to  realize  what  an  important  part  of  the  funeral  pageant  those 
images  were.  Professional  actors  were  entrusted  with  the]  part. 
They  each  wore  the  insignia  belonging  to  the  person  they  re¬ 
presented,  and  covered  their  [face  with  the  waxen  mask  which 
was  on  his  bust  in  the  family  atrium.  Seated  on  high  chariots, 
in  dignified  attitudes  suited  to  their  part,  they  greatly  added  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  funeral  procession  (2).  All  the  ancestors  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  gens  followed  the  deceased  to  his  tomb:  this 
long  cortege  of  eminent  men,  which  within  the  domestic  pre¬ 
cincts  are  considered  as  family  glories,  become  now,  as  in  trium¬ 
phal  processions,  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  history.  The 
crowd  is  filled  with  •  reverence  as  they  pass,  and  feels  proud 
to  belong  to  the  great  Roman  family  which  does  not  perish  be¬ 
cause  of  the  death  of  one  individual,  but  lives  on  strong  and 
prosperous,  ready  to  accomplish  the  great  mission  assigned  to  it 
by  fate,  to  rule  the  world  by  arms  and  laws. 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane ,  memento  (3). 

Placed  on  a  high  and  rich  bier  the  body  appears,  carried  by  six  or 
eight  men  chosen  as  the  worthiest  of  such  an  honour,  or  as  the 
most  deeply  attached  to  the  deceased.  At  the  funeral  of  Augus- 


())  De  hello  Jugurth.,  c.  IV,  5-6.  «I  often  heard  that  Q.  Maximus,  P.  Scipio 
and  other  great  countrymen  of  ours  used  to  say  that  the  sight  of  the  effigies  of  their 
ancestors  inflamed  their  soul  with  valor.  Not  indeed  that  those  waxen  images  had 
such  power  in  themselves,  but  the  memory  of  great  deeds  kindled  a  fire  in  the  breast 
of  worthy  men,  nor  was  it  quenched  until  they  had  equalled  the  glory  and  fame  of 
those  great  examples  ».  - 

(2)  Of  course,  in  our  days,  a  similar  scene  would  seem  grotesque. 

(3)  Virgil,  Aeneid,  VI,  851 
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tus  these  were  actually  senators  :  corpus  ad  rogum  humeris  sena¬ 
tor  uni  ferendum  (i).  Others  with  torches  and  lighted  candles  sur¬ 
round  the  bier.  Then  comes  the  crowd  of  those  who  follow  the 
funeral,  which  is  termed  funus  co  mi  tare,  or  exsequias  ire  (2),  from 
which  is  derived  the  term  exsequies  or  obsequies,  applied  to  fu¬ 
nerals.  It  is  composed  of  relatives,  colleagues,  friends,  heirs* 
freedmen,  slaves,  all  in  mourning,  all  come  to  pay  their  last  tri¬ 
bute  of  honour  to  the  dead,  and  by  their  numerous  concourse 
hicrease  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony.  The  weeping  of  women 
is  also  to  be  heard,  planctus  niulierum,  as  it  is  usual  for  those  re¬ 
lated  to  the  deceased  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  the  poets  often 
describe  their  grief: 

Tu  vero  nudum  pectus  lacerata  sequeris 

nec  fueris  nomen  lassa  vocare  meuni  (3). 

The  next  group,  composed  of  mimic  actors  and  dancers,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  jokes,  games,  and  antics  just  like  clowns  in  a  circus, 
would  certainly  seem  strange  to  us,  as  such  things  clash  with  our 
ideas  of  the  solemness  and  sadness  of  death.  With  regard  to  this 
custom  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Iliad ,  describing  games  which  took  place  at  the  funeral  of  Hector. 
It  was  even  usual  for  one  of  those  mimic  actors  to  wear  the  mask 
of  the  deceased,  and  imitate  his  voice  and  gestures;  at  the  funeral 
of  Vespasian  this  part  was  entrusted  to  one  Favor,  the  chief  mimic, 
archimimus ;  Suetonius  tells  us  so,  adding  that  such  is  the  custom, 
ut  mos  est  (4). 

Nowadays  it  is  usual  to  lay  on  the  coffin  the  insignia  of  rank  and 
badges  of  distinction,  or  the  deceased’s  sword  if  a  soldier,  his 
horse  being  sometimes  led  behind  in  black  trappings,  in  order  to 
attest  his  rank  and  the  things  that  were  dear  to  him  in  life.  So- 


(1)  Tacitus,  Ann,  I,  8,  20  :  «  It  is  decreed  that  the  senators  shall  earn-  the 
body  on  their  shoulders  to  the  pyre  ». 

(2)  To  accompany  the  funeral,  to  go  after. 

(3)  Propertius,  lib.  Ill,  V,  v.  11-12.  «  And  thou,  tearing  thy  naked  breast  wilt 
follow,  nor  wilt  thou  tire  of  calling  my  name  ». 

(4)  Suetonius,  Vespas.,  XIX,  12. 
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mething  of  the  kind  was  usual  'also  at  ancient  funerals:  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  case  of  Augustus,  the  titles  of  the  laws  established 
by  him  and  the  names  of  nations  conquered  by  him  were  car¬ 
ried  in  procession:  ...  ut  leguni  lataruni  tituli,  victarum  ab  eo gen¬ 
tium  vocabula  anteferrentur  (i). 

And  now  the  procession  is  nearing  the  burial-place,  where  the 
deceased  will  receive  fresh  tokens  af  love  and  grief  ere  his  body 
is  given  up  to  the  flames  amid  incense  and  perfumes,  or  laid  to 
rest  in  the  sepulchral  vault.  Already  in  the  Forum  there  has 
been  a  long  halt  for  the  solemn  laudatio  funebris  (2),  or  pane¬ 
gyric,  ob  v.aXX'.ov  ohv.  scrape?  tosiv  {flair a  vstp  cptXooo^tp  v.al  ytkaya/Jo)  (3), 
A  clever  speaker,  sometimes  the  son  or  another  relative  of  the 
deceased,  pronounces  his  funeral  eulogy,  relating  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  dwelling  particularly  on  services  rendered  to 
his  country  either  as  a  general  or  a  legislator,  recording  all  the 
high  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  showing  him  to  have  been  their 
worthy  successor  and  emulator.  The  persons  playing  the  part 
of  ancestors,  having  descended  from  their  chariots,  are  sitting 
round  on  thrones  ranged  in  a  wide  cercle,  and  witnessing  this 
kind  of  apotheosis  of  their  race.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  speech 
is  not  directed  to  them,  but  to  the  people,  which  shows  that  the 
great  honour  of  the  laudatio  funebris  was  reserved  in  the  origin 
to  State  funerals,  decreed  to  men  who  had  deserved  wrell  of  their 
country.  When,  later  on,  every  patrician  family  aspired  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  it  was  granted  in  each  case  by  special  decree  of  the 
Senate.  We  may  deduce  this  fact  from  the  course  followed  in 
municipal  towns,  where  the  chief  government  officials,  or  decuriones, 
gave  the  necessary  permission,  as  we  learn  from  numerous  in¬ 
scriptions.  And  having  mentioned  State  funerals,  we  shall  briefly 
note  the  difference  between  them  and  private  ones.  The  body, 
instead  of  in  the  family  atrium,  is  laid  out  in  !the  Forum  and 
surrounded  by  a  guard  of  honour;  it  is  carried  by  high  dignita¬ 
ries,  sometimes  even,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Augustus, 


(1)  Tacitus,  Ann.,  I,  8,  10. 

(2)  It  was  also  called  contio  funebris,  or  funeral  speech. 

(3)  Polybius,  VI,  53,  9:  «  It  were  difficult  for  a  youth  thirsting  for  glory  to 
witness  a  finer  sight  ». 
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by  senators ;  the  procession  of  images  is  composed  not  only  of 
the  worthies  ol  the  deceased’s  own  family  or  gens,  but  also  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  from  Romulus  down  ;  the  bier  is  followed 
by  magistrates  and  priests  (1);  and  finally  the  pyre  is  lighted  by 
the  consul  or  some  other  high  official,  sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
an  Emperor,  by  his  successor. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  funeral  eulogy.  The  orator,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  such  as  the  parce  sepulto ,  and  the  desire  to  please 
bereaved  relatives,  might  mention  only  the  noble  deeds  of  the 
deceased  and  his  ancestors,  and  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  lay 
stress  on  them,  keeping  silence  about  many  facts.  The  well-known 
alterations  in  Roman  history  were  caused  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  these  eulogies,  and  by  the  pride  of  new  families,  which,  accor¬ 
ding  as  they  acquired  nobility,  wished  to  compete  with  the  older 
gentes,  or  at  least  not  remain  too  far  behind  them,  and  so  made 
up  for  themselves  genealogical  trees,  if  not  altogether  fantastic, 
at  least  based  on  no  reliable  documents.  Nor  is  this  remark  due 
to  modern  criticism.  Livy  expresses  himself  clearly  on  the  subject: 
Vitiatam  memoriam  funebribus  laudibus  reor  falsisque  imaginum 
titulis ,  dum  familiae  ad  se  quaeque  famam  rerum  gestarum  hono- 
runique  fallenti  mendacio  trahunt  (2),  and  also  Cicero  :  quamquam  his 
laudationibus  historia  rerum  nostrarum  facta  est  mendacior  (3). 

To  sum  up  the  different  parts  of  a  patrician  funeral  cortege 
we  shall  quote  a  passage  of  the  famous  oration  pro  Miloiw.  Ci¬ 
cero,  speaking  of  the  tragical  end  of  Clodius,  to  whom  were  denied 
the  last  honours  granted  even  to  foes,  exclaims :  Sine  imaginibus, 
sine  cantu  atque  ludis,  sine  exsequiis,  sine  lamentis,  sine  laiidationi- 
bus,  sine  funere...  spoliatus  illius  supremi  diei  celebritate  (4). 


(1)  Funeral  services,  as  we  understand  them,  did  not  take  place  in  Rome.  The 
laudatio  was  pronounced  by  whoever  the  Senate  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

(2)  Livy,  VIII,  40,  4:  «I  think  that  history  has  been  altered  by  funeral  eulogies 
and  false  titles  of  ancestral  images,  because  each  family  tries  by  falsehoods  to  acquire 
the  glory  of  great  deeds  and  honours  ». 

(3)  Cicero,  Brut.,  XVI,  62  :  «  Although  by  these  eulogies  our  history  has  be¬ 
come  erroneous  ». 

(4)  Cicero,  Pro  Milone,  32  :  « Without  images,  without  songs  or  games, 

without  followers,  without  lamentations,  without  eulogies,  without  funeral,  deprived 
of  the  honours  of  the  supreme  day  ». 
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And  Propertius  gives  us  a  similar  description,  confirming  the 
great  luxury  which  prevailed  already  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Republic.  .  . 

Nec  mea  tunc  tonga  spatietur  imagine  pompa , 
nec  tuba  sit  fati  vana  querela  mei, 
nec  mihi  tunc  filler o  sternatur  lectus  eburno,  - 
nec  sit  in  Attalico  mors  mea  nix  a  toro, 
desit  odoriferis  ordo  mihi  lancibus  (i). 

The  body  having  arrived  at  the  burial-place,  unless  it  was 
inhumed  in  homage  to  the  primitive  idea  of  returning  it  to  mo¬ 
ther  earth,  the  long  and  solemn  ceremony  of  cremation  took 
place,  by  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  given  as  a  burnt- 
offering  to  the  gods,  while  his  soul  rose  on  high,  as  shown  in  the 
apotheosis  by  an  eagle  soaring  towards  the  stars  and  bearing  the 
soul  to  heaven :  thus  do  sculptors  represent  this  ceremony  by 
which  the  deceased  was  deified.  The  ancient  ritual  of  the  priests 
was  long  and  minute  concerning  sacrifices  and  rites  to  be  per¬ 
formed  before  laying  the  body  in  the  sarcophagus,  and  when 
the  custom  of  cremating  began,  it  became  usual  to  bury  some 
small  portion  of  the  body,  generally  a  finger,  the  os  resectum  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  priestly  ritual.  On  the  Appian  Way  we  shall  meet 
during  our  walk  many  cremation  and  inhumation  tombs.  The 
violent,  lugubrious,  and  protracted  ceremony  of  cremation  was  re¬ 
pugnant  to  some.  Statius,  speaking  of  the  loving  husband  who 
erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  wife  Priscilla,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  says  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  her  cremated. 

. neque  enhn  fumantia  bust  a 

clamoremque  rogi  potuit  perferre. 

(. Sylvae ,  V,  v.  227-28). 


(1)  Propertius,  1.  Ill,  5,  v.  3-7.  «  Let  not  then  my  funeral  procession  be  leng¬ 
thened  by  long  files  of  images,  nor  trumpets  make  vain  lament  over  my  fate,  nor  an 
ivory- -adorned  bed  be  prepared  for  me,  nor  let  my  body  recline  on  a  rich  couch,  give 
me  no  row  of  vessels  filled  with  perfume  ». 
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Then  there  were  some  who  held  fast  to  their  old  family  tra¬ 
ditions:  Multae  familiae  priscos  servavere  ritus,  sicut  in  Cornelia 
nemo  ante  Si l lam  dictator em  traditur  crematus  (1). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  custom  of  cremation, 
owing  to  Eastern  influences,  became  less  general,  and  decreased 
gradually  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  which  prescribed  that 
the  body  should  be  returned  to  the  earth,  so  that  in  the  fifth 
century  it  was  altogether  abandoned.  But  in  the  best  period  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire,  rich  pa¬ 
tricians  almost  always  wished  to  be  cremated,  spending  large 
sums  for  particular  kinds  of  wood,  for  resin  intended  to  promote 
combustion,  and  for  ’  costly  perfumes  which  served  to  lessen  the 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  burning  matter.  And  so  in  historical  re¬ 
cords,  which  always  hold  the  rich  in  more  account  than  the  poor, 
as  also  in  poetry  which  turns  from  facts,  be  they  gay  or  sad,  to 
ideas,  the  symbol  of  the  pyre  always  prevailed  over  the  repulsive 
idea  of  corruption,  so  much  so  that  even  now  we  think  of  the 
pyre  not  only  in  connection  with  the  ancients,  but  pyre  and  ashes 
are  still  considered  emblematic  of  death  by  our  poets,  even  by 
those  professing  Christianity,  or  accustomed  to  Christian  ideals. 

After  long  and  minute  preparations  made  by  the  ustores ,  the 
deceased  is  once  more  called  with  a  loud  voice  [ultima  acclamatio ), 
and  then,  with  averted  face,  a  kinsman  or,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
funeral,  a  high  official,  sets  fire  to  the  pyre.  The  flames  favoured 
by  resin  and  fanned  by  the  wind  rise  in  roaring  whirls.  Virgil 
gives  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  scene: 

Principio  pinguem  taedis  et  robore  secto 
ingentem  struxere  pyram,  cui  frondibus  atris 
intexunt  latera  et  feralis  ante  cupressos 
constituunt  decorantque  super  fulgentibus  armis 
expediunt  corpusque  lav  ant  frige  ntis  et  ungiint. 

Fit  gemitus.  Turn  membra  toro  defleta  reponunt 
purpureasque  super  vestes,  ve  lamina  not  a, 


(1)  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  VI,  54,  ed.  Leipzig.  «  Many  families  kept  up  the  ancient 
rites,  thus  it  is  said  that  in  the  gens  Cornelia  no  one  was  cremated  before  Silla  the 
Dictator  >>. 
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coniciunt.  Pars  ingenti  subiere  feretro 
(triste  ministerium)  et  subiectam  more  parentum 
aversi  tenuere  facem.  Congesta  cremantur 
turea  dona,  dapes,  fnso  crater es  olivo. 

Postquam  conlapsi  cineres  et  flamma  qnievit, 
reliquias  vino  et  bibularn  lavere  favillarn, 
ossaque  lecto  cado  texit  Corynaeus  aeno. 

Idem  ter  socios  pura  circumtulit  unda 
spargens  rore  levi  et  ramo  felicis  olivae 
lustravitque  viros  dixitque  novissima  verba  (i). 

The  fire  having-  accomplished  its  work  of  destruction,  the  as¬ 
sembly  breaks  up ;  only  the  relatives  (and  intimate  friends  remain 
for  the  ossilegium ,  the  sorrowful  gathering  together  of  the  bones, 
which,  moistened  once  more  with  tears  and  perfumes,  are  put 
away  in  urns,  the  os  resectum  being  buried. 

From  the  splendour  and  pomp,  long' ^ceremonies  and  loving 
care  lavished  on  the  rich  man’s  funeral,  let  us  turn  to  the  burial 


(i)  Virgil,  Aeiieid,  lib.  VI,  v.  214-231. 

.  Firstly  they  erect 

Unctuous  with  pines  and  oak  a  pyre  immense, 
Whose  sides  they  interweave  with  mourning;  boughs, 
And  in  front  lay  funereal  cypresses, 

And  decorate  with  glittering  arms  above. 

Hot  water  some  prepare  and  bubbling  pans 
O’er  flames ;  and  his  cold  limbs  wash  and  anoint. 
Wailing  they  lay  the  mourne’d  corse  on  its  bier, 
And  his  known  purple  cloak  throw  over  it. 
Others,  sad  task,  advance  to  the  huge  pile 
And  eyes  averting,  like  their  ancestors 
A  blazing  torch’s  flame  hold  underneath. 

The  heap’d-up  incense  and  the  victims’  flesh, 
Moistened  with  cups  of  olive  oil  are  burnt. 

After  the  embers  sank,  and  flame  had  ceased 
The  relics  and  the  thirsty  ash  they  wash’d 
With  wine,  and  Corynaeus,  in  an  urn 
Of  brass,  the  bones  collected,  fast  enclosed. 

He  likewise  thrice  went  round  the  company 
With  lustral  water  sprinkling  it  as  drops 
Of  dew  from  off  a  fruitful  olive-branch 
And,  expiating,  spoke  a  last  farewell. 


T.  Seymour  Burt. 
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of  the  poor,  prosaic  and  mean  in  the  extreme.  No  procession 
for  them,  no  speeches,  no  incense;  a  wretched  bier,  the  sandapila, 
used  also  for  malefactors,  received  their  remains,  the  sandapilarii, 
or  undertakers,  regulated  the  miserable  funeral,  which,  towards 
evening,  or  in  the  first  hours  of  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  few 
torches,  wended  its  way  to  the  Esquiline,  where  into  narrow  wells 
called  puticuli  the  corpses  were  thown  promiscuously.  Excava¬ 
tions  made  in  1873  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  burial-ground  of 
the  poor,  already  well  known  from  the  verses  of  Horace: 

Hue  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 

conservus  vili  port  an  da  locabat  in  area ; 

hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulchrum  (1). 

This  <Lejecta~»  tells  us  clearly  what  unworthy  obsequies  were 
given  in  those  days  to  the  lower  classes.  Those  who  had  no 
family  tomb,  and  could  not  afford  to  build  themselves  one,  yet  did 
not  want  their  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  puticuli ,  had  recourse 
to  a  method  common  even  nowadays  in  many  circumstances  of 
life,  i.  e.  to  associations.  Each  member  paid  his  entrance-fee  and 
a  monthly  subscription  fixed  by  the  regulation.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed  for  collecting  the  subscriptions,  [another  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  undertook  the  erection  of  the  monument,  giving  account  of 
the  outlay  to  the  association.  The  burial-places  were  assigned 
by  lot,  according  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  paid,  and  were 
marked  by  numbers;  sometimes  the  best,  those  nearest  the  ground, 
where  it  was  [easier  to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  were  given 
by  general  consent  to  the  most  deserving  members.  These  fu¬ 
neral-clubs  were  recognised  by  law  as  legal  entities,  and  sepul¬ 
chres  belonging  to  them  were  protected  just  as  if  they  were  pa¬ 
trician  tombs.  Also  concerning  these  we  owe  much  to  epigraphical 
discoveries  and  researches,  all  our  knowledge  of  them  having 
been  gleaned  from  inscriptions.  In  the  museum  of  the  Thermae 
are  preserved  the  statutes  of  one  of  them,  wich  existed  in  the 
town  of  Lanuvium,  and  Gatti,whom  we  have  already  had  occasion 


(1)  Horace,  Sat.,  lib.  I,  8,  v.  8-10.  «  The  bodies,  thrown  out  from  their  narrow 
cells,  were  carried  thither  by  fellow-slaves  on  wretched  biers,  for  here  was  the  com¬ 
mon  sepulchre  of  the  miserable  plebeians  ». 
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to  mention,  drew  important  conclusions  from  his  studies  on  a  colum¬ 
barium  built  by  an  association  of  thirty-six  persons,  discovered 
on  the  Via  Latina.  Freedmen,  who  often  remained  in  families 
where  they  had  been  slaves,  and  continued  performing  their  va¬ 
rious  duties,  were  well  treated  by  their  masters  even  after  death. 
Sometimes  they  were  received  into  the  family  tomb,  but  families 
that  had  a  great  number  of  servants,  and  the  Emperors  who  had 
hundreds,  erected  at  their  own  expense  large  cremation  tombs, 
where  all  their  freedmen  were  buried.  Not  to  mention  that  of 
Hyla,  the  entrance  to  which  is  not  on  the  Appian  Way,  we  shall 
meet  four  of  these  columbaria,  one  devoted  to  the  freedmen  of 
Livia,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  due  time,  and  three  in  the 
Vigna  Codini  which  we  shall  now  describe  in  a  few  words.  They 
are  mostly  large,  square  or  rectangular,  vaulted  rooms  with  rows 
of  small  niches  all  along  the  walls.  Each  niche  has  generally  t\\  o 
round  holes,  sometimes,  but  less  frequently,  four;  in  these  were  depo¬ 
sited  the  bones  and  residue  of  cremation.  They  look  like  pigeon’s 
nests,  hence  their  name.  But  the  word  columbarium  really  indicates 
each  single  niche,  and  only  by  extension  the  whole  edifice. 

Most  of  these  buildings  belong  to  the  first  century,  and  more 
especially  to  its  first  half,  from  Augustus  to  Claudius.  The  three 
columbaria  of  the  Vigna  Codini  were  discovered  between  1840 
and  1853.  Having  crossed  part  of  the  large  vineyard,  which  af¬ 
fords  a  fine  view,  we  come  to  a  long  avenue  running  crosswise, 
bordered  with  high  cypresses  and  roses.  At  the  end,  on  the 
»right-hand  side,  may  be  seen  many  fragments  of  statues  and  in¬ 
scriptions  ;  another  turning  to  the  right  brings  us  to  one  of  the 
columbaria.  Many  fragments  of  sepulchral  decorations  are  built 
into  the  outer  wall,  such  as  small  reliefs,  friezes,  some  of  which 
are  very  beautiful,  small  statues,  and  numerous  inscriptions  entire 
or  fragmentary;  on  the  ground  all  around  are  scattered  urns  and 
various  other  remains.  These  indications  may  seem  too  minute, 
but  we  would  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  case  precise  obser¬ 
vation  of  detail  is  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  great  quantity  of  frag¬ 
ments  scattered  about  the  vineyards,  in  the  fields,  along  the  road, 
and  unfortunately  also  along  the  whole  length  of  the  fence,  helps 
us  to  re-evoke  the  ancient  tombs  in  their  primitive  splendour, 
and  to  realise  the  vandalism  of  their  destruction.  The  interior, 
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which  is  reached  by  a  steep  narrow  stair,  consists  of  one  spacious, 
lofty,  rectangular  room,  with  converging  vaults  sustained  by  a 
massive  central  pilaster  of  brickwork,  containing  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  as  also  the  four  walls,  niches  for  double  urns.  Several  of 
these  still  bear  the  short  ancient  inscription,  the  name  with  the 
indication  libertus  or  liberta.  On  the  side  of  the  pilaster  opposite 
the  stairs  is  a  remarkably  fine  round  marble  urn,  bearing  an  in¬ 
scription  which  we  shall  see  reproduced  on  the  entrance-wall  of 
the  vineyard,  and  in  a  niche  under  the  stairs  are  two  busts,  those 
of  a  man  and  woman  holding  hands.  On  coming  out,  a  few  paces 
farther  on,  we  find  another  columbarium  with  four  large  walls, 
damp  as  was  also  the  first.  The  inscriptions  preserved  in  this 
are  more  numerous,  two  statues  are  to  be  seen  there,  and  some 
cinerary  urns,  of  which  one  very  fine.  The  third  columbarium, 
on  the  left  of  the  small  flight  of  steps  giving  access  to  the  vi¬ 
neyard,  is  the  finest  and  best  preserved.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
wall-decoration  are  still  to  be  seen  in  it :  just  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance  is  a  noteworthy  fresco  representing  a  vessel  with  food  and 
fruit,  a  goose  and  another  animal  which  it  is  not  possible  to  dis¬ 
cern.  There  are  numerous  cinerary  urns,  several  still  contain¬ 
ing  ashes,  all  ornamented,  and  some  with  beautiful  designs  in 
relief.  Several  of  the  loculi  are  surmounted  by  finely-carved 
marble  arches.  This  columbarium  was  erected  for  Imperial  freed- 
men,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions,  which,  excepting  one 
or  two  Greek  ones,  are  all  Latin.  A  remarkable  burial-place 
is  that  of  a  dog,  on  which  appears  a  relief  of  the  animal,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  inscription.  The  end  wall  shows  an  opening 
which  we  are  told  leads  into  another  room,  quite  dark  and  pro¬ 
bably  used  for  storing  implements  of  work. 

The  most  essential  ornament  of  a  tomb  is  the  inscription  by 
which  the  departed  is  commended  to  the  memory  of  posterity. 

Testimonianza  ai  fasti  eran  le  tombe  (i). 

Sometimes  it  indicates  only  the  name,  or  the  extent  of  the 
sepulchre  in  frontage  and  depth,  but  often,  as  we  shall  see  du¬ 
ring  our  exploration,  we  are  given  information  about  the  career 


(i)  Foscolo,  I  Sepolcri.  «  The  tombs  bore  witness  to  the  records  ». 
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and  avocations  of  the  deceased,  wills  too  being  frequently  con¬ 
secrated  on  marble.  In  this  connection  we  would  recommend 
the  reader  never  to  pass  unheedingly  before  an  inscribed  monu¬ 
ment.  The  thousands  and  thousands  of  inscriptions  collected  and 
illustrated  with  learned  care  by  epigraphists  have  thrown  light  on 
a  great  portion  of  Roman  history,  more  especially  that  connected 
with  the  State  organization  and  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  which 
were,  as  a  rule,  less  attractive  to  historians.  The  postman,  has¬ 
tening  to  the  nearest  station,  will  not  indeed  have  paused  before 
the  monuments,  nor  will  the  business  man  journeying  to  his  estates 
or  to  neighbouring  towns,  nor  yet  the  young,  who,  according  to 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  used  the  Appian  Way  for  amorous 
trysts ;  but  those  who  went  there  for  a  quiet  walk,  resting  at  the 
exedrcie ,  will  have  admired  at  leisure  the  magnificent  tombs  and 
perused  the  inscriptions.  How  often  an  aged  patrician,  stretched 
in  his  luxurious  litter,  having  ordered  his  slaves  to  stop  that  he 
might  contemplate  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers,  will  have  felt 
the  pride  of  wealth  and  renown  embittered  by  the  shudder 
of  death.  And  the  young  girl  nearing  her  wredding-day  will 
have  considered  with  satisfaction  the  nobility  of  the  family 
into  which,  by  the  solemn  nuptial  procession,  she  was  soon  to 
be  received  as  a  daughter.  From  the  moment  body  or  ashes  are 
laid  in  it,  a  tomb  becomes  hallowed  ground,  locus  religiosus,  for 
all,  but  for  the  gens  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  it  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  place  of  worship,  where,  on  the  ninth  day  after  burial,  no- 
vendiali,  on  anniversaries,  or  on  other  occasions  such  as  the  festival 
of  roses  held  in  May  or  June,  the  relatives  gather  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  on  an  altar  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  to  partake  of  fu¬ 
neral  banquets  at  which  it  was  commonly  believed  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  was  present,  satisfying  itself  with  the  odours,  and 
comforted  by  the  affectionate  attention  of  the  faithful  survivors. 

. e  chi  sedea 

a  libar  latte  e  a  raccontar  sue  pene 
ai  cari  estinti,  una  fragranza  hit  onto 
sentia  qual  d' aura  de’  beati  Eli  si  (i). 

(i)  Foscolo,  I  Sepolcri.  «  And  he  who  sat  making  libations  of  milk  and  telling 
his  troubles  to  the  beloved  dead,  breathed  a  fragrance  round  about  as  of  a  breeze 
wafted  from  the  happy  Elysian  fields  ». 
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The  funeral  sacrifices,  inferiae,  (i)  consisted  of  milk,  wine, 
honey,  oil,  and  even  beans.  The  latter  custom  survives  to  this 
day  when  on  November  2nd  many  people  eat  dried  broad-beans 
which  the  grocers  have  previously  kept  steeping  in  water  for 
a  long  time,  and  all  the  pastry-cooks  sell  a  kind  of  biscuit 
called  sweet  bean,  Java  dolce.  Pliny  gives  information  on  this 
point  in  his  Natural  History,  when,  speaking  of  vegetables,  inter 
quae  maxime  honos  fabae ,  among  which  the  best  is  the  bean,  he 
adds  parentando  utique  adsumitur ,  meaning  that  it  is  eaten  du¬ 
ring  the  Parentalia  or  funeral  anniversaries.  {Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  XVIII, 

C.  12,  l  1 1 8). 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  provided  with  special  rooms  for 
these  ritual  family  gatherings,  as  we  shall  see  on  the  Appian 
Way  in  several  monuments,  where  distinct  traces  remain  of  a  stair¬ 
case  leading  to  the  upper  floor.  Wealthy  Romans  adorned  their 
tombs  not  only  with  flowers  and  blossoming  plants  (as  is  still  the 
custom),  but  also  with  fruit  trees  and  real  gardens  and  orchards : 
vitium  potnorumque  et  Jlorum  viridiumque  omnium  generum  semi- 
nibus  ea  /oca...  adornaverunt  (2). 

. Cipressi  e  cedri 

di  puri  effluvi  i  zefiri  impregnando 
perenne  verde  protendean  su  V  urne 
per  memoria  perenne . 

Le  fontane  versando  acque  lustrali 

amaranti  educavano  e  viole 

su  la  funebre  zolla . . .  (3) 

The  care  of  these  flowery  and  fertile  spots,  which  were  al¬ 
ways,  as  also  the  monument,  within  the  precincts  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  was  generally  entrusted  to  a  freedman.  It  was  also  usual 


(1)  See  Catullus’  beautiful  and  touching  poem  Multas  per  gentes  {101,  Leipzig  ed.) 
and  Foscolo’s  famous  sonnet  :  Un  di  s’  to  non  andrd. 

(2)  Orelli.  RaccoUa  diiscriz.,  n.  45x7:  «  They  adorned  those  places  with  plan¬ 
tations  of  vines,  fruit  trees,  flowers,  and  all  kinds  of  plants  ». 

(3)  Foscolo,  I Sepolcri :  «  Cypresses  and  cedars,  saturating  the  breezes  with  pure 
effluvia,  stretched  their  perennial  green  over  the  urns,  in  perennial  memory....  Foun¬ 
tains  shedding  lustral  waters  reared  amaranths  and  violets  from  the  funereal  sod  ». 
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to  light  lamps  on  the  tombs  on  certain  occasions,  a  custom  which 
is  still  kept  up,  and  for  which  arrangements  were  sometimes  made 
by  will.  We  shall  give  one  instance  of  the  latter:  Saccus  servus 
me  us  et  Eutychia  et  Irene  ancillae  mecte  onines  sub  liac  condi done 
liberi  sunto,  ut  monumento  ineo  alternis  mensibus  lucernam  accen- 
dant  et  solemnia  mortis  peragant  (i).  On  the  Appian  Way,  where 
tombs  were  so  numerous,  almost  every  day  will  have  witnessed 
either  a  funeral  or  a  commemoration,  but  we  can  imagine  what 
a  concourse  of  people  there  will  have  been  in  February,  during 
the  days  sacred  to  the  Parentalia  or  Feralia,  (such  as  we  now  see 
on  November  2nd  and  following  week  in  our  cemeteries), 
when  large  crowds  of  relatives  and  friends,  carrying  lamps, 
flowers,  and  garlands,  went  to  pay  a  mournful  and  dutiful  visit  to 
the  dead,  and  celebrate  on  their  tombs  the  ritual  banquet.  The 
days  sacred  to  the  cult  of  the  dead  were  from  the  13th  to  the 
2irst  of  February:  during  that  period  the  temples  and  courts  of 
justice  were  closed,  magistrates  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  office, 
fires  were  put  out  on  the  hearths  and  altars ;  these  were  indeed 
days  of  general  mourning: 

Nunc  animae  tenues  et  corpora  functa  sepulcris 

errant,  nunc  posito  pascitur  umbra  cibo  (2). 

Christian  memories. 

Christians  have  always  looked  on  the  Appian  Way  as  hallowed 
ground  on  account  of  its  numerous  and  important  catacombs, 
which  make  it  a  place  of  interest  also  to  those  wishing  to  study 
without  prejudice  the  historical  development  of  knowledge  and 
art.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  St.  Peter  when  visiting 
the  little  church  of  Domine  quo  vadisf  Let  us  mention  here 


(1)  Digest,  XL,  4.  De  Manumissis  testamento,  §  44 :  «  My  servant  Saccus,  and 
my  maid-servants  Eutichia  and  Irene  shall  be  made  free  on  condition  that  they  light 

a  lamp  on  my  tomb  every  other  month,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  due  to  the  - 
dead  ». 

(2)  Ovid,  Fasti,  II,  v.  565-66:  «  Now  the  light  spirits  and  bodies  of  the  dead 
wander  about  the  tombs;  now  the  ghosts  partake  of  the  offered  food  ». 
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that  the  great  apostle  Paul  travelled  to  Rome  by  this  road  in 
Nero’s  time,  the  converts  to  the  new  faith  going  out  to  the  Three 
Taverns  to  meet  him  and  his  companions:  «0l  &8sXcpol  &y.o6aavtE<; 
ia  Tcepl  4]}Jidjv  Tj/dJav  si?  &7tavTYjow  Y]]jiv  cly p '  ’AttttIoo  ff>6pot>  v.al  Tpctuv 
Ta^spvojv »  (i). 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  at  length  into  the  vast  subject  of 
the  catacombs,  which  would  lead  us  from  our  topic,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  road;  we  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  It  has  already  been  said  that  family  ties,  lasting 
even  after  death,  united  all  those  buried  in  the  same  tomb,  bind¬ 
ing  them  also  to  the  survivors.  Freedmen  rested  together  by 
the  care  of  their  masters,  many  united  in  associations,  paying  each 
a  subscription,  in  order  to  build  themselves  a  tomb  in  common. 

The  Christians,  united  in  life  by  the  bond  of  a  common  faith, 
desired  that  also  after  death  their  mortal  remains  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  same  sepulchre,  without  distinction  of  race,  fa¬ 
mily  or  fortune;  and  the  Roman  law,  though  not  unaware,  as  was 
long  believed,  of  these  great  subterranean  cemeteries,  but  respect¬ 
ing  as  it  did  all  funeral  associations,  allowed  the  faithful  to  per¬ 
form  undisturbed  their  religious  and  funeral  rites,  except  of  course 
during  those  periods  of  violent  reaction,  the  wTell-known  persecu¬ 
tions.  A  special  tribute  of  veneration  was  paid  to  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs,  those  true  witnesses  to  the  faith,  according  to  the 
Greek  meaning  of  the  word,  who,  during  the  terrible  days  of  per¬ 
secution,  and  even  in  comparatively  quiet  intervals,  when  they  were 
condemned  by  regular  trial,  met  death  unflinchingly  for  the  sake 
of  their  convictions. 

Their  tomb  became  an  altar  at  which  the  mystery  of  the  Mass 
was  celebrated,  and  prayer  offered  up  by  brethren  and  pilgrims 
who  came  from  afar  to  these  holy  shrines.  The  mind  here  re¬ 
verts  to  the  times  when,  under  the  Empire,  the  Appian  Way  was 
crowded  at  once  by  funerals,  people  bent  on  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness,  and  by  the  Christians  hastening  silently  to  their  Catacombs 
to  attend  the  celebration  of  divine  mysteries. 


(i)  Acis,  XXVIII.  15,  «  And  from  thence  when  the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they 
came  to  meet  us  as  far  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns  ». 
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With  the  Empire  the  stirring  life  on  the  Appian  Way  comes 
to  an  end,  after  which  bands  of  chanting  pilgrims,  advancing 
slowly,  carry  on  with  new  ideals,  and  partly  with  new  rites,  the  long 
history  of  this  road.  The  mere  list  of  the  principal  martyrs  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Appian  Way  takes  up  two  closely 
printed  pages  of  notes  in  Marucchi’s  Guide  to  the  Cemetery  of 
Callixtus;  a  great  many  churches  were  built  there,  and  its  Ce¬ 
meteries  also  were  numerous.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  mention 
only  that  of  St.  Sebastian  and  that  of  St.  Callixtus,  which  we 
shall  pass  before  coming  to  the  mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella. 
Both  are  famous,  but  more  especially  the  first,  known  by  the  name 
of  Platonia  (marble  covering),  which  indicates  the  spot  where  in 
A.  D.  258,  during  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  the  bodies  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  were  laid  for  greater  safety,  and  from 
whence  Pope  Sylvester,  during  the  peace  under  Constantine,  had 
them  brought  back  each  to  its  own  basilica.  This  spot  was  called 
ad  catacunibas,  a  hybrid  word,  formed,  according  to  De  Rossi,  from 
the  Greek  xaxa,  and  the  Latin  cubare ,  which  name  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  Christian  cemeteries.  The  basilica  built  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Pope  Damasus  over  these  catacombs  was 
known  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  as  the  basilica 
Apostolorum,  and  in  modern  times  as  that  of  St.  Sebastian.  The 
cemetery  of  Callixtus,  discovered  by  De  Rossi  and  described  in 
his  great  work  Roma  sotterranea,  has  also  very  important 
sacred  and  historical  associations  :  the  crypt  of  the  Popes 
in  which  many  of  these  were  buried,  especially  during  the  third 
century,  and  that  of  the  illustrious  martyr  St.  Cecilia,  belonging 
to  the  gens  Caecilia,  who  was  inhumed  here  in  agro  suo,  on  her 
own  estates,  after  her  martyrdom,  which,  according  to  De  Rossi, 
took  place  in  A.  D.  177  under  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Her  body  now  lies  in  her  own  basilica  in  Trastevere,  but  here, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  on  November  22nd ,  there  is  a  celebration  in 
her  honour  when  the  catacombs,  open  to  the  public,  are  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  religious  services  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Col¬ 
legium  cultorum  martyrum. 
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Jewish  Catacombs  on  the  Appian  Way. 

On  the  left,  shortly  before  arriving  at  St.  Sebastian,  we  come 
to  an  edifice  with  a  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  an  English 
inscription  in  large  letters  indicating  it  as  the  entrance  to  the 
Jewish  catacombs.  Entering  a  large  vineyard,  we  turn  down  along 
avenue  leading  to  the  hypogeum.  As  we  advance  and  gaze  on 
the  vast  horizon,  we  notice,  to  the  right  in  the  fields,  the  remains 
of  a  large  ancient  monument  in  brickwTork.  Proceeding,  wTe  des¬ 
cend  a  little  wooden  staircase  leading  into  the  hypogeum.  The 
entrance  is  preceded  by  a  room,  now  roofless,  the  mosaic  pave¬ 
ment  of  which  is  fairly  well  preserved.  On  entering,  the  first 
impression  we  receive,  by  the  faint  'and  flickering  light  of  the 
candles,  is  similar  to  that  experienced  in  the  pagan  vault  of  the 
Scipios.  We  are  in  a  lofty  gallery  which  extends  in  long  and 
tortuous  windings,  though  not  complicated  by  those  intricate  tur¬ 
nings  which  distinguish  the  Christian  Catacombs.  But  as  in  these 
we  see  on  either  side  long  high  loculi  in  the  tufa  walls,  into 
which  the  bodies  were  laid,  all  which  however  are  now  empty; 
only  here  and  there  have  we  noticed  a  stray  bone  or  skull.  Se¬ 
veral  inscriptions  have  been  preserved,  fixed  on  to  the  narrow 
space  of  tufa  between  the  loculi ;  some  with  clearly-cut  accurate 
letters,  others  in  hasty  neglected  writing  such  as  we  see  in  the 
graffiti ,  which  show  that  this  cemetery  received  people  of  various 
conditions,  united  by  the  bonds  of  race  and  religion.  Some  are 
Latin,  but  most  Greek;  sometimes  the  words  are  Latin,  the  cha¬ 
racters  Greek;  none  are  Hebrew.  Garrucci,  who  first  gave  an 
ample  description  of  this  spot  in  1862,  three  years  after  its  disco¬ 
very,  makes  the  same  remark,  but  adds:  « At  some  former  time  the 
lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  an  epigraph  in  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  ac¬ 
clamation,  was  found  on  the  Appian  Way  and  is--  now  in  the  Kir- 
cherian  Museum;  it  may  possibly  have  been  removed  from  this 
cemetery,  where  almost  everything  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  treasure-seekers  ■»  (1). 


(1)  Garrucci  Raffaei.e,  Cimitero  degli  antichi  ebrei  scoperto  in  Vigna  Ran- 
danini.  Rome,  1862,  p.  63. 
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The  only  Hebrew  signs  to  be  seen  are  characteristic  symbols 
such  as  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  which  appears  also  on 
one  of  the  reliefs  inside  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  palm,  the  cedar, 
and  the  vases.  The  wording  is  simple  and  not  very  varied  ;  the 
most  frequent  expression  being  a  final  wish  :  sv  slpr^y  -r  v.o;. 
coo  «  May  thy  rest  be  in  peace  »,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  requiescat  in  pace.  In  some  the  titles  of  office  accompa¬ 
nying  names  are  noteworthy,  as  they  give  information  about  sy¬ 
nagogues  in  Rome.  This  is  the  only  Jewish  catacomb  we  shall 
mention,  because  it  is  the  only  one  actually  on  the  road;  but 
others  were  discovered  afterwards  in  neighbouring  vineyards. 
In  fact  Juvenal  tells  us  {Sat.,  Ill,  12-16)  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Porta  Capena  the  dwellings  of  wealthy  Jews  were  most 
numerous;  whereas  the  poor  lived  in  Trastevere  outside  the  Porta 
Portese,  where,  in  1602,  the  first  Jewish  cemetery  was  discovered 
by  the  famous  archaeologist  Posio. 

Considering  the  nature  of  this  work  we  cannot  go  into  further 
details  about  the  Jews.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Jewish  element, 
already  numerous  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Pompey,  increased  pro¬ 
digiously  in  number  and  influence  during  the  Empire,  and  although 
later  it  was  overcome  by  the  Christian  element,  it  continued  to 
form  an  essential  though  latent  part  of  mediaeval  society,  and  in 
our  days,  infinitely  more  openly  and  freely,  of  modern  society. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LIFE  ON  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 


Cum  ea  loca  videamus  i)i  quibus  memoria 
dignos  viros  acceperimus  nmltum  esse  ver¬ 
sa  to  s,  magis  movemur  quam  si  quando  aut 
facta  audiamus  aut  scriptmn  aliquod  lega- 
mus  (i). 


The  deep  ruts  worn  by  wheels  in  the  hags  of  the  Appian 
Way,  which  are  still  visible,  especially  in  the  less  frequented  tract 
between  Torre  Selce  and  Frattocchie,  confirm  the  accounts  of 
different  authors  about  the  great  concourse  of  vehicles  and  foot- 
passengers  on  the  Queen  of  Roman  roads.  Among  many  passages 
of  ancient  writers,  the  following  of  Ovid,  containing  one  of  his 
most  vivid  similes,  appears  very  striking.  The  poet,  who  in  hap¬ 
pier  times  enjoyed  the  consideration  and  friendship  of  elegant 
Roman  society  under  Augustus,  now,  in  his  sad  exile,  compares  the 


(i)  Cic.,  De  fin.,  V,  1,2.  «  The  sight  of  places  which  were  familiar  to  grea 

men  moves  us  more  than  hearing  of  their  deeds  or  reading  their  writings.  » 
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violent  and  repeated  blows  of  adversity  to  constant  friction 
wearing  away  the  plough,  or  wheels  furrowing  the  Appian  Way. 

Nec  magis  adsiduo  vomer  tenuatur  ab  usu, 
nec  magis  est  curvis  Appia  trita  roiis 
pectora  quam  mea  sunt  serie  caeca! a  malorum  (i). 

This  fine  suburban  road,  so  interesting  on  account  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  tombs,  so  close  to  the  most  populated 
centres  of  the  town,  was  deservedly  preferred  to  all  others.  On 
passing  out  by  the  Porta  Capena  the  vast  horizon  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  came  almost  at  once  into  view,  declining  gently  towards 
the  sea  on  the  right,  with  the  long  majestic  line  of  aqueducts 
standing  out  on  the  left  from  the  background  of  the  hills  of  Tibur 
and  Praeneste,  and  opposite  appeared  the  splendid  circle  of  the 
Alban  Hills.  The  objectionable  walls,  which  now  make  the  long 
tract  between  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella  melancholy  and  tiresome,  did  not  then  rise  on  either  side, 
damping  in  visitors  from  Rome  much  of  the  enthusiasm  acquired 
from  studying  the  Latin  authors. 

Patricians  mounted  on  fiery  steeds  and  escorted  by  slaves  and 
freedmen,  noble  matrons  reclining  in  litters  carried  by  stout  bear¬ 
ers,  or  in  carriages  drawn  by  nimble  little  mules  or  swift  ponies, 
travelled  to  their  villas  situated  along  the  road.  Sometimes  the 
journey  was  short;  they  were  going  to  the  rura  suburbana  or  to 
the  horti  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  even  in  the 
short  tract  between  Rome  and  Albano.  But  some  pushed  on 
into  Campania,  the  regio  felix  so  rich  in  splendid  villas  offering 
every  comfort  and  amusement  to  their  owners  and  the  fortunate 
guests  who  accompanied  them.  When  Rome  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  civilization  and  prosperity,  there  followed,  as  always  at 
such  historical  periods,  a  great  weariness  due  to  the  continual 
rush  and  stress  af  business,  by  which  many  were  quite  overcome; 
thence  arose  an  intense  longing  for  a  little  rest,  for  that  secessus 


(i)  Ovid,  Ex  Ponto,  II,  7,  v.  43-45  :  «  The  plough  is  not  more  worn  by 
constant  use.  nor  the  Appian  Way  ground  by  the  curved  wheels,  than  is  my  soul 
darkened  by  a  series  of  misfortunes.  » 
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so  dear  to  moM  and  so  good  for  health,  while  numbers  were 
weary  of  pleasure,  luxury,  and  continual  revelry.  Limiting 
ourselves  to  two  instances,  we  find  a  faithful  echo  of  this  state 
of  things  in  Lucretius  Caro  and  in  Pliny  the  Younger.  The  latter 
is  speaking  of  himself:  business  oppresses  him  and  he  is  sighing 
for  rest,  but,  unfortunately,  he  fears  his  desire  will  remain  unsatis¬ 
fied  :  «  Nunquamne  hos  artissimos  laqueos ,  si  solvere  negatur,  abruni- 
pam  ?  Ninnquam  puto.  Nam  veteribus  negotiis  nova  adcrescunt,  nee 
tanien  priora  peragnntur :  tot  nexibus,  tot  quasi  catenis  mains  in  dies 
occupatiomim  aginen  extenditur  (i). 

Lucretius  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  patrician  who 
cannot  free  himself  from  the  heavy  weight  of  tedium: 

currit  age  us  mannos  ad  villain  praecipitanter 
auxilium  tectis  quasi  feme  ardentibus  installs: 
oscital  extemplo,  tetigit.  cum  limina  villae, 
aid  abit  in  somnuin  gravis ,  aid  oblivia  quaerit, 
ant  etiam  pro pe rans  urbern  petit  atque  revisit  (2). 

Others  undertook  longer  journeys  either  on  business,  or  simply 
for  pleasure  or  out  of  a  desire  for  novelty  like  our  modern 
tourists,  and  having  travelled  as  far  as  Brindisi,  sailed  hence  to 
visit  the  pleasant  shores  of  Asia  or  the  wonderful  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  Along  this  road  travelled  all  cultivated  people,  and  those 
who  wished  to  appear  such,  on  their  way  to  Greece  to  go  through 
a  course  of  superior  studies:  such  was  the  fashion  as  early  as  the 
later  years  of  the  Republic.  This  custom  reminds  us  of  Cicero, 
who  not  only  himself  made  deep  philosophical  studies  in  Athens, 
but  later  on  sent  his  son  Marcus  there  at  great  expense;  and 
while  the  latter  was  following  a  course  of  philosophy,  spending 


(1)  Puny,  Epist.,  lib.  II,  8,  §  3.  •«  Shall  I  never  break  those  narrow  bonds  as 
I  am  unable  to  loosen  them  ?  Never  I  fear.  Because  new  affairs  are  added  to  the 
old  before  the  latter  are  disposed  of,  from  day  to  day  the  crowd  of  occupations 
increases,  entangling  and  almost  fettering  me.  » 

(2)  D’  rerum  nat.,  Ill,  1011-1055  «  He  rushes  headlong  to  his  villa  as  if  hur¬ 
rying  to  bring  help  to  burning  dwellings,  scarcely  has  he  passed  his  threshold  than 
he  suddenly  yawns,  or  falls  into  a  heavy  slumber,  or  seeks  oblivion,  or  hastens 
back  to  town.  » 
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besides  a  great  part  of  his  time  and  not  a  little  money  in  gam 
bling,  Cicero  sent  him  his  fine  moral  work  De  officiis,  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  him. 

Much  space  would  be  taken  up  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
different  means  of  transport  used  by  the  Romans  ii);  some,  like 
the  vehiculum  and  the  currus,  (2)  were  indigenous  and  very  ancient, 
but  most  were  of  foreign,  especially  Gallic  origin.  One  of  those 
commonly  used  by  the  upper  classes  was  the  rheda,  a  splendidly 
ornamented,  four-wheeled  carriage,  comfortably  provided  with 
seats  and  a  sufficient  space  for  luggage,  large  enough,  according 
to  Juvenal,  to  hold  an  entire  family: 

. dum  tota  domus  rheda  componitur  ana  (3). 

The  cisiuni  was  an  elegant  two -wheeled  cab,  very  light  and 
swift,  generally  made  to  hold  two  persons,  and  specially  suitable 
for  rapid  travelling;  whereas  the  carruca  was  a  more  sumptuous 
carriage  than  even  the  rheda ;  it  was  large,  with  four  wheels,  the 
two  front  ones  being  smaller,  and  was  laden  with  artistic  ornaments 
of  gold,  silver,  ivory  and  bronze.  We  find  no  mention  of  it  before 
the  first  century  of  the  Empire;  it  would  even  appear  that  its 
use  was  at  first  reserved  to  the  Emperor  and  high  dignitaries. 
Nero,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  never  travelled  with  less  than  a 
thousand :  numquam  minus  mille  carrucis  fecisse  iter  dicitur  (4). 
The  Scriptores  historiae  Augustae  mention  five  hundred:  Neronem 
quingentis  carrucis  iter  iniisse  (5);  no  doubt  both  meant  a  great 
many.  Later  on  its  use  must  have  become  general  as  we  find 
it  mentioned  more  frequently. 

Travellers  did  not  generally  continue  their  journey  by  night, 
but  in  the  day-time,  during  the  hotter  hours,  the  desire  for  sleep 


(1)  See  Darenberg  aiul  Saglio ’s  dictionary  of  antiquities,  and  that  of  Rich,  much 
smaller  but  very  nicely  got  up,  full  of  quotations  from  the  classics  and  apposite  il¬ 
lustrations. 

(2)  Vehiculum  from  vehere  was  a  general  term  like  our  vehicle  ;  the  currus 
was  a  two-wheeled  chariot. 

(3)  Juvenal,  Sat.,  Ill,  v.  10. 

(4)  Suetonius,  Nero,  cap.  30. 

(5)  Life  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  31. 
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might  be  felt:  we  find  mention  of  a  carruca  dormitoria,  distant 
relation  of  onr  sleeping-car,  well  closed  and  covered,  inside  which 
a  bed  could  be  arranged.  In  the  Digest  a  decision  of  the  eminent 
jurist  Scaevola  is  recorded,  who,  on  being  asked  whether  a  wife, 
inheriting  all  her  personal  effects,  mundus  muliebris ,  has  also 
right  to  a  sleeping- carriage  or  carruca  dormitoria,  answers  in 
the  affirmative  (i). 

For  those  who  wished  to  while  away  the  long  hours  of  tra¬ 
velling  by  reading,  there  were  special  pocket-editions. 

Oui  tecum  cupis  esse  meos  ubique  li hellos 

et  comites  longae  quaeris  habere  viae, 

hos  erne,  quos  artat  brevibus  membrana  tabellis  (2). 

Si  comes  ista  tibi  fuerit  membrana,  pufato 
carpere  te  tongas  cum  Cicerone  vias  (3). 

Pliny  the  Elder  was  so  fond  of  books  that  while  travelling  he 
was  continually  reading  and  taking  notes:  in  itinere  quasi  solidus 
ceteris  curis  huic  uni  vacabat:  ad  latus  notarius  cum  libro  et  pugilla- 
ribus,  cuius  manus  hi  erne  manicis  muniebantur,  ut  ne  caeli  quidem 
asperitas  ullum  studiis  tempus  eriperet  (4). 

For  poorer  travellers  who  either  walked  or  used  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  consequently  less  comfortable  vehicles,  and  felt  the 
need  of  frequent  rest,  there  were  roadside  inns  where  refreshment 
was  to  be  had,  as  also  accommodation  for  the  night.  No  doubt 
these  did  not  offer  the  comfortable  hospitality  to  be  had  in  the 
hotels  attached  to  the  mansiones,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the 
next  chapter;  they  were  frequented  by  carters,  muleteers,  postmen, 


(1)  Digest ,  XXXIV,  2,  §  13. 

(2)  Martial,  Epigr.,  I,  2,  v.  1-3.  «  Thou  who  dost  wish  my  booklets  to  be 
with  thee  everywhere,  and  seekest  them  as  companions  on  a  long  journey,  buy 
them  compressed  into  a  small  binding.  » 

(3)  Martial,  Epigr.,  XIV,  188.  «  If  this  book  he  thy  companion,  thou  mayest 
fancy  thyself  taking  a  long  journey  with  Cicero.  >> 

(4)  Pliny,  Epist.,  Ill,  5,  §  15.  «  When  travelling,  as  if  altogether  free  from 
other  caies,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  one  purpose  :  beside  him  he  had  a  se¬ 
cretary  with  a  book  and  stilus,  whose  hands  were  protected  with  gloves  in  winter, 
lest  the  rigour  of  the  season  should  detract  time  from  his  studies.  » 
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and,  generally  speaking,  by  common  people,  often,  indeed,  by  sus¬ 
picious  characters;  gentlefolk  either  did  not  stop  at  all,  or 
enjoyed  hospitality  in  the  villa  of  some  friend,  or,  if  travelling 
on  State  business,  found  food  and  lodging  prepared  for  them  by 
special  purveyors,  parochi,  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  well- 
known  satire  (i).  In  Latin  authors  we  find  many  terms  to  in¬ 
dicate  these  wayside  inns:  cauponae ,  popinae,  vinariae ,  tabernae ; 
the  latter,  which  has  remained  in  Italian,  is  the  most  frequent 
and  often  has  the  adjunct  of  t iiversoriae  or  meritoriae  (2).  O11 

the  Appian  Way  the  be.A  known  are  the  three  which  gave  their 
name  to  the  spot  called  Tres  Tabernae ,  already  mentioned,  and 
the  Tabernae  Caediciae,  near  Sinuessa,  thus  called  after  their 
owner :  Caediciae  tabernae  in  Via  Appia  a  domini  nomine  sunt  vo- 
catae  (3). 

It  is  obvious  that  owners  of  vineyards  situated  near  important 
roads  found  it  profitable  to  build  a  tavern  where  they  sold  their 
wine  and  other  products  ;  as  a  matter  of  course  they  also  cooked 
for  travellers,  carrying  out  Varro ’s  precept:  Si  ager  secundum 
viam  et  opportunus  viatoribus  locus,  aedificandae  tabernae  diverso- 
riae  (4). 

Besides  all  those  using  it  as  a  thoroughfare,  numbers  were  to 
be  met  on  the  Appian  Way  who  went  there  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  beautiful  walk.  On  serene  spring  and  autumn  after¬ 
noons,  in  summer  during  the  cooler  hours,  on  fine  winter  days 
made  pleasant  by  warm  sunshine,  great  crowds  sought  the  Ap¬ 
pian  Way  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  of  the  Campagna;  then 
the  Way  of  tombs,  resplendent  with  white  marble  and  shining 
ornaments,  became  the  favourite  resort  of  fashionable  society. 
Among  numerous  ancient  testimonies  to  this  fact  we  shall  mention 


(1)  Sat. ,  I,  5,  v,  46. 

(2)  Diversoriae,  from  di-vertere  —  to  turn  a  little  from  the  road.  Meritoriae , 
from  merere  —  to  pay. 

(3)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  I,  n.  1199. 

(4)  Varro,  De  re  rustica,  I,  2,  23.  «  If  the  field  be  near  a  road  and  the  spot 
convenient  to  travellers,  inns  should  be  built  there.  >> 

At  Pompei  outside  the  Porta  Ercolanense,  and  also  just  inside,  remains  of  some 
of  these  inns  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  stables,  entrance,  court-yard  and  cubicles  for 
travellers  and  drivers. 
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but  one  of  Horace.  The  poet,  who  as  an  epicurean  often  refers 
to  death  as  the  end  of  ah  pleasure,  never  failing  to  remind  us 
that  its  unerring  scythe  spares  neither  the  wealthy,  the  mighty, 
nor  the  learned,  also  mentions  in  one  instance  the  unavoidable 
frequenter  of  fashionable  promenades,  a  bene  notus.  And  together 
with  the  celebrated  portico  of  Agrippa,  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martius  by  Augustus  ’  son- in -law,  he  mentions  the  Appian  Way 
as  a  favourite  resort. 


.  cum  bene  notum 

portions  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi 
ire  tamen  restat  Nimia  quo  devenit  et  Ancus  (i). 

During  the  feriae  latinae,  when  the  people  from  all  parts 
crowded  to  the  great  temple  of  Jove  on  the  Alban  Hills,  how 
animated  the  road  will  have  been  ! 

Saepe  potens  voti,  frontern  redimita  coronis 
femina  luceutes  portat  ab  Urbe  faces  (2). 

What  crowds  also  will  have  hastened  along  the  Appian  Way 
to  the  valley  of  Ariccia,  to  attend  the  festival  of  Diana  Aricina, 
which  Ovid  refers  to  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and  which 
never  failed  to  attract  a  concourse  of  professional  beggars : 

Dignus  Aricina  qui  me?idi caret  ad  axes  (3). 

If  the  reacler  recalls  the  return  from  the  Capannelle  races,  or 
the  “  festa  of  Divino  Am  ore,  ,,  he  can  imagine  how  animated 
the  now  deserted  and  neglected  road  was  in  those  days.  Of 
course  noisy  revelry  and  copious  libations  were,  then  as  now, 


(1)  Horace,  Epist.,  I,  6,  v.  25-27  :  «  When  the  portico  of  Agrippa  and  the  Ap¬ 
pian  Way  have  seen  thy  well-known  figure,  there  still  remains  to  visit  the  spot 
where  Numa  and  Ancus  went.  » 

(2)  Ovid,  Fasti,  III,  v.  269-270.  «  Often  a  woman,  with  garlands  on  her  head, 
carries  lighting  torches  from  Rome  in  accomplishment  of  a  vow.  » 

(3)  Juvenal,  Sat.,  IV,  v.  116.  «  Worthy  to  beg  at  Ariccia.  » 
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necessary  adjuncts  to  all  popular  amusements.  Then  as  now  there 
was  no  lack  of  drunkards,  and  Ovid  shows  them  returning  by  the 
Via  Flaminia  from  the  festival  of  Anna  Perenna: 

Cum  redeuut ,  titubant  et  sunt  spectacula  volgi 
et  fortunatos  obvia  turba  voccit 


. senem  potum  pota  trahebat  anus  (i). 

From  time  to  time  some  unusual  occurrence,  joyful  or  sad, 
causes  a  great  stir  on  the  road.  Cicero  is  returning  from  exile, 
and  he  himself  describes  with  emphatic  complacency  the  thronging 
of  the  joyful  and  clamouring  multitude:  mens  quidem  [reditus\  is 
fuit,  /ut  a  Brundisio  usque  Romam  agmen  perpetuum  totius  Italiae  vi- 
derit.  Neque  enim  regio  ulla  fuit  nec  municipium  neque  praefectura 
aut  co Ionia  ex  qua  non  ad  me  publice  venerint  gratulatum . . .  ipsa  Roma 
prope  convulsa  sedibus  suis  ad  complectendum  conservatorem  suum 
progredi  visa  est  (2). 

Rome  has  been  made  desolate  by  the  defeat  of  Cannae;  to 
grief  for  her  losses  and  the  insult  to  her  banner  are  added  sus¬ 
pense  and  the  impending  terror  of  Hannibal’s  approach.  Fabius 
Maximus  thinks  fit  to  send  swift  horsemen  along  the  Appian 
and  Latin  Ways,  who,  riding  towards  the  battle-field,  gather  news 
as  they  go  of  the  dispersed  survivors,  and  report  on  the  state 
of  the  consuls  and  armies :  Turn  O.  Fabius  Maximus  censuit 
equites  expeditos  et  Appia  et  Latina  via  mittendos,  qui  obvios  per- 
cunctando  —  aliquos  profecto  ex  fuga  passim  dissipatos  fore  —  re- 
ferant  quae  for  tuna  consulum  atque  exercituum  sit  (3). 

What  a  number  of  tragedies  the  Appian  Way  calls  to  mind ! 
Of  the  bloody  fight  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  we  shall 


(1)  Ovid,  Fasti,  III,  v.  539-542.  «  As  they  return  they  stagger  and  are  a  sight 

to  the  passers-by,  who,  crowding  about  them,  call  them  lucky .  a  drunken  old 

woman  was  dragging  an  old  drunkard  along.  » 

(2)  Cic,  in  L.  Pisonem  orat.,  XXII,  g  51-52  :  «  My  return  was  indeed  such 
that  from  Brindisi  to  Rome  a  continual  throng  from  all  Italy  was  seen.  Nor  was 
there  region,  borough,  city  or  colony  which  did  not  send  me  public  congratulations: 
Rome  itself,  as  if  wrenched  from  its  seat,  seemed  to  advance  to  embrace  its  preserver.  » 

(3)  Livy,  XXII,  c.  55,  §  4. 
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speak  at  more  length  when  we  visit  their  traditional  tombs.  We 
all  remember  the  hapless  fate  of  the  victor’s  sister,  whose  tomb 
was  erected  near  the  spot  where  later  on  the  Porta  Capena  stood. 
Nothing  remains  of  it;  Livy  tells  us  it  was  built  with  square  stones 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  girl  fell  by  the  hand  of  her  brother : 
Horcitiae  sepulchrum  quo  loco  corruerat  constructmn  est  saxo  qua- 
drato  (i). 

On  approaching  the  Frattocchie  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fiery  tribune  Clodius,  killed  near  Bovillae  by  Milo’s  servants, 
and  of  the  riots  which  happened  in  Rome  as  a  consequence  of  the 
deed.  On  the  day  of  the  trial,  the  prince  of  Roman  orators 
appeared  on  behalf  of  Milo,  but  such  was  his  agitation  and  fear 
of  fresh  disturbances,  that  he  did  not  speak  with  his  wonted 
eloquence,  being  even  unable  to  finish  his  oration.  Fortunately 
he  afterwards  wrote  it  in  the  beautiful  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Bovillae  also  recalls  the  funeral  of  Augustus,  who  died  at 
Nola  in  Campania.  In  every  town  where  his  body  passed,  it  was 
received  with  public  honours  and  mourning,  more  especially  in 
Bovillae,  where  there  was  a  shrine  sacred  to  the  gens  Giulia.  The 
equestrian  order  travelled  to  Bovillae  to  do  honour  to  the  great 
Emperor,  and  carried  him  by  the  Appian  Way  to  Rome,  where  a 
splendid  funeral  took  place  (2).  The  body  of  Tiberius  was  car¬ 
ried  along  the  same  road  (3).  But,  several  years  previous  to  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  what  a  frenzy  of  grief  transported  the  Romans, 
consuls,  Senate  and  people,  as,  here  on  the  Appian  Way,  they  paid 
a  last  tribute  to  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,  the  heroic  avenger  of 
Varus,  whom  numerous  victories  in  Germany  and  the  East  had 
covered  with  glory  (4). 

During  our  rambles  we  frequently  met  a  company  of  soldiers 
on  their  way  to  change  the  guard  at  the  Appia  Antica  fort,  at 
the  fourth  mile,  and  the  sight  always  reminded  us  of  the  Roman 


(1)  Livy,  I,  c.  26,  §  14. 

(2)  Suetonius,  Divus  Augustus,  c.  100. 

(3)  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  \  75. 

(4)  Tacitus,  Ann,  III,  2. 
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legions.  How  often  the  ancient  cohorts,  with  their  helmets  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  bright  sunshine,  with  the  standard-bearer  carrying 
in  the  van  the  proud  ensigns  of  Rome,  marched  along  this  road, 
their  hearts  full  of  the  certainty  of  adding  new  victories  to  the 
glorious  history  of  our  country,  and  how  often,  on  their  way 
back  from  a  fortunate  campaign,  they  returned  by  it  to  the  great 
city,  in  joyous  anticipation  of  the  much  longed-for  triumph! 


CHAPTER  IV 

BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 


Inconscie  voi  sempre  correte 
messaggere  di  sorriso  e  piaiito  (i). 


In  our  days,  only  in  quite  exceptional  cases  does  anyone 
have  recourse  to  private  means  of  transport  for  parcels  or  letters, 
whereas  in  ancient  Rome  this  was  the  rule.  Even  when,  during 
the  Empire,  a  regular  postal  service  was  established,  it  was 
almost  always  reserved  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  State  and 
its  officials,  while  the  municipalities  and  rate-payers,  who  bore 
the  expense  of  it,  had  to  undergo  such  heavy  duties  and  an¬ 
noyance  that  the  word  angaria,  used  originally  in  Persia  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  postal  service,  introduced  subsequently  by  the  Greeks 
to  Rome,  became  synonymous  with  heavy  taxation  and  oppression, 
which  meaning  it  still  retains  (2). 

Matters  continued  very  nearly  in  this  way  during  almost  all 
the  Middle- Ages,  for  then  also  the  postal  service  retained  the 


(1)  G.  Mazzoni,  La  Posta,  «  You  ever  hasten,  unconscious  messengers  of  joy 
and  woe.  » 

(2)  angariare  (lat.  and  ital.)  and  angheria  (ital.). 

Cfr.  Hunc  angariaverunt  ut  tolleret  crucem  eius.  «  Him  they  compelled  to  hear 
his  cross  ».  St.  Matthew,  XXVII,  g  32. 
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character  of  a  privilege  reserved  to  princes  and  the  State;  for 
other  necessities  of  communication  there  arose,  at  various  times, 
different  special  services  promoted  by  associations  and  corpora¬ 
tions  whose  interests  required  them,  but  of  which  private  persons 
might  also  make  use.  The  institution  of  an  international  postal 
service,  whose  forerunners  were  the  University  messengers,  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century  and  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
Tasso  family;  it  was,  indeed,  an  ancestor  of  our  glorious  poet,  one 
Omodeo  Tasso,  who  re-organized  in  1290  the  mounted  couriers. 
His  descendants,  this  office  being  hereditary  in  the  family,  con¬ 
tinued,  improved,  and  extended  the  service;  among  them  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  Francesco  Tasso,  who  in  the  sixteenth 
century  concluded  a  convention  concerning  postal  arrangements 
with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  House  of  Habsburg  first, 
then  other  reigning  families,  protected  and  promoted  the  welfare 
of  this  institution  which,  while  remaining  free  of  charge  for  the 
State,  was  accessible  to  all  private  persons  on  payment  of  a  fixed 
sum.  Only  in  relatively  recent  times  did  the  post  become  a  re¬ 
gular  public  service  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  when  the  great 
modern  discoveries  of  steam  and  electricity  had  made  it  more 
secure,  rapid,  and  economical,  this  most  important  service  offered 
to  commerce,  science,  and  civilization  in  general  numerous  and 
universally-recognized  advantages. 

But  how  did  the  Romans,  who  had  frequent  occasion  and 
need  to  communicate  sometimes  even  with  very  distant  countries, 
manage  without  any  post?  Let  us  begin  with  the  Republican 
period  (1). 

When  Rome  had  extended  her  dominion  over  southern  Italy 
and  the  East,  the  great  increase  of  commercial,  banking,  and  even 
exchange  transactions  rendered  frequent  communication  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  great  capitalists ;  so  in  their  own  interest  they  took  over 
the  expense  of  this  service,  for  which  the  State  made  no  provi¬ 
sion.  Among  this  class,  where  the  practice  of  speculating  was 
rife,  the  real  rulers  were  the  publicani,  who,  having  paid  a 
good  security,  undertook  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  in  a  general 


(1)  During  the  time  of  the  kings,  the  extension  of  the  State  was,  of  course,  too 
limited  for  the  necessity  of  a  post  to  be  felt. 
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way  made  contracts  for  all  important  public  works.  They  con¬ 
stituted  powerful  companies  of  shareholders  represented  by  a 
contractor  (: manceps );  they  were  the  flower  of  the  equestrian  order, 
a  real  power,  such  as  are  nowadays  large  banks,  railway  compa¬ 
nies,  and  in  general  all  very  wealthy  associations.  The  following 
words  of  Cicero,  who  must  have  known  them  well,  suffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  them:  Flos  equitum  romanorum,  ornamentimi  civitatis, 
firniamentum  reipublicae  publicanorum  online  continetur  (i).  The 
hapless  rate-payers,  taxed  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  them  at 
exorbitant  interest,  would  have  spoken  of  them  in  different  terms; 
for  all  such  the  publicans  must  have  been  raptores  iniusti  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Pharisee  (2).  So  these  publicans  had  got  up 
for  themselves  a  regular  service  of  postmen,  by  means  of  which 
they  were  in  direct  communication  with  the  Metropolis  and  other 
important  centres  of  business.  Cicero  again  tells  us  that  during 
the  war  waged  against  Rome  by  Mithridates,  bellum  grave  et  peri- 
culosum  vestris  vectigalibus  (3),  the  publicans  send  daily  letters 
(colidie)  from  Asia,  giving  vivid  descriptions  of  the  sad  state  of 
their  affairs,  which  are  not  merely  private,  but  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  finances  of  the  State.  Of  course  people  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  association  could  now  and  then,  by  favor 
or  for  other  reasons,  make  use  of  these  postmen  for  the  delivery 
of  correspondence. 

This  was  the  first  and  doubtless  most  important  class  of 
postmen.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  stop  for  a  moment  and 
consider  these  couriers  of  olden  times,  or  tabellarii  as  they  were 
called  (4).  Their  garb  was  well  suited  for  travelling:  they  wore, 


(1)  Cic.,  Pro  Plancio,  c.  IX.  «  The  class  of  the  publicans,  to  which  belongs 
the  flower  of  the  Roman  equestrian  order,  is  the  strength  and  ornament  of  the 
State.  » 

(2)  S.  Luke,  c.  XVIII,  §  10-14. 

(3)  Cic.,  Oratio  pro  imperio  Cn.  Pompei,  c,  II.  «  A  most  serious  war,  and  dange¬ 
rous  for  your  taxes.  » 

(4)  They  were  termed  thus  whether  they  bore  tabellcie,  tablets  spread  with  wax 
on  which  letters  were  traced  by  means  of  a  stilus,  or  litterae  or  epistulae,  i  e.  scrolls 
{fasciculi)  of  parchment  or  papyrus  with  which  pen,  calamus,  and  ink,  utramentuui, 
were  used.  » 
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as  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain,  that  characteristic  head-gear 
the  petasus,  which  we  all  know  from  having  seen  it  on  the  ty¬ 
pical  figures  of  Mercury,  the  astute  messenger  of  the  gods. 
They  sometimes  travelled  on  foot,  but  oftener,  mounted  on  swift 
horses,  sped  along  the  Appian  Way,  leaving  far  behind  the 
strollers  who  came  to  admire  the  beautiful  panorama  and  splendid 
monuments.  Often  they  started  in  bands  which  travelled  a  certain 
distance  along  the  same  road,  and  separated  at  different  points 
according  to  their  respective  destination,  just  as  our  postmen 
do  on  leaving  the  central  post-office  at  San  Silvestro.  Thus  we 
see  them  come  in  a  group  to  Cicero  and  ask  for  orders  before 
starting;  and  he  complains  to  Atticus  that  they  hurry  him  too 
much,  coming  ready  equipped  for  their  journey,  and  impatient 
to  get  away  as  their  companions  are  waiting  at  the  gate:  Face- 
rem  commodius,  si  mihi  aliquid  spatii  ad  scribendmn  darent,  sed  pe- 
tasati  veniunt,  comites  ad  portam  exspectare  dicunt  (i). 

A  second  category  of  tabellarii  comprised  all  those  whom  the 
Senate  and  magistrates  of  Rome  or  the  provinces  sent  to  carry 
orders,  reports,  demands  for  re-inforcements,  and,  in  general, 
all  information  concerning  State  affairs.  In  times  of  war  they 
were,  of  course,  more  frequently  used,  and  we  often  read  in  Livy 
and  Caesar  that  swift  horsemen  were  entrusted  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  service.  These  are  called  speculatores,  exploratores,  but 
there  are  real  tabellarii  besides,  as  Cicero  tells  us  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  then  an  officer  in  Caesar’s  army  in  Gaul: 
Ego,  cam  Romam  venero,  milium  praetermittam  Caesaris  tabella- 
riuni,  cui  litter  as  ad  te  non  dem  (2']. 

A  third  class  of  tabellarii,  which  may  be  called  private,  was 
composed  of  freedmen  or  trusted  slaves  whom  wealthy  patri¬ 
cians  sent  on  their  own  account  with  letters  or  parcels  to  deliver, 
and  whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  their  masters.  We  also 
find  these  tabellarii  mentioned  in  Cicero ’s  copious  correspon¬ 
dence,  often  with  the  adjunct  of  mens,  tuns,  nosier,  and  some¬ 
times  with  the  mention  of  a  name,  such  as  Philotimus,  my 


(1)  Cic.,  Ad  f until.,  XV,  17,  1. 

(2)  Cic.,  Ad  Quintum  fratrem,  II,  14.  «  As  soon  as  I  come  to  Rome  I  shall  not 
let  one  of  Caesar  ’s  messengers  start  without  giving  him  letters  for  thee.  >► 
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freedman.  This  private  service  was  neither  so  swift  nor  so  secure 
as  the  cursus  publicus  instituted  later  by  Augustus;  it  may  even 
be  supposed  that  private  persons  were  sometimes  obliged  to  give 
up  correspondence  for  want  of  suitable  and  trusty  messengers. 
The  poor  letter-carriers  were  often  exposed  to  serious  dangers : 
Saltus  Castulonensis,  writes  Cicero,  qui  semper  tenuit  nostros  tabel- 
larios  freq-uentioribus  latrociniis  inf estior  f actus  est; . .  scrutantur  tabel- 
larios,  ct  retinent;  itaque,  nisi  nave  perlatae  titter ae  essent,  ornnino 
nescirem  quid  istic  fie  ret  (1). 

There  was  probably  a  fourth  and  last  category  of  postmen, 
comprising  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  carry  messages 
for  any  who  could  pay  them.  It  is  likely  these  were  to  be  found 
in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  and  at  the  principal  city 
gates  where  there  was  a  greater  concourse  of  people,  and  more 
chance  of  getting  a  job.  This  is  a  surmise  against  which  no 
author,  whose  works  on  the  subject  we  have  consulted,  brings  forward 
any  argument,  and  it  gives  the  best  explanation  of  the  following- 
passage  of  Cicero:  Si,  cum  causa  nulla  est,  tabellarios  ad  te  cum 
iuanibus  epistolis  mi  Herein,  facer  em  inepte ;  euntibus  vero,  domesticis 
praesertim ,  ut  nihil  ad  te  dem  litter  arum,  facere  non  possum  (2). 

A  regular  postal  service  reserved  exclusively  to  the  State  was 
first  instituted  during  the  Empire.  Augustus,  the  able  and  for¬ 
tunate  pursuer  of  Julius  Caesar’s  policy,  organized  with  great 
activity  and  wisdom  the  different  branches  of  public  administration, 
among  which  also  the  postal  service,  of  such  vital  importance 
to  a  nation  whose  dominion  extended  over  so  great  a  part  of 
the  world.  There  were  already  great  military  roads,  built  by 
the  censors  during  the  Republican  period  ;  Augustus,  as  censor, 
assumes  the  charge  of  these  and  appoints  a  superintendant  for 
each:  thus  the  Appian  Way  has  a  curator  viae  Appiae,  belonging 


(1)  Cic.,  Ad  famil,.  X,  31,  1.  «  The  forest  of  Castulo  (Sierra  of  Segura  in 
Spain),  in  which  our  messengers  have  always  been  captured,  has  become  more  dan¬ 
gerous  on  account  of  the  increase  of  robberies ;  ....  they  search  our  messengers  and 
detain  them,  so  that  unless  letters  had  come  by  sea  I  should  know  nothing  of  what 
happens  there.  » 

(2)  Cic.,  Ad  Att.,  VIII,  14.  «  Were  I,  without  cause,  to  send  messengers  to 
thee  with  uninteresting  letters  I  should  act  foolishly,  but  when  there  are  postmen 
going,  and  especially  private  ones,  I  cannot  help  writing  to  thee.  » 
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to  the  senatorial  order,  who  acts  in  the  Emperor  ’s  name  and 
resides  in  Rome.  But  the  great  reform  consisted  in  establishing 
fixed  places  for  stopping,  real  stations  in  fact;  and  also  in  this 
Augustus  followed  the  example  of  his  great  kinsman,  who  had 
sent  news  of  a  victory  per  dispositos  equites,  by  means  of  horsemen 
who  were  changed  at  appointed  places  (i).  We  find  the  same 
term  disponere  used  by  Suetonius  when  telling  of  the  institution 
of  a  postal  service  by  Augustus :  et  quo  celerias  adnuntiari  cogno- 
scique  posset  quid  in  provincia  quaque  gereretur,  iuvenes  privio  mo- 
dicis  intervallis  per  militares  vias,  dehinc  vehicula  disposuit  (2). 

The  hardy  and  swift  messengers  which  existed  in  earlier  times 
in  Persia  and  Greece,  and  of  which  also  the  Roman  government 
made  use  during  the  Republic,  were  substituted  by  vehicula  set 
in  relays  at  appointed  stations.  The  official  postman,  as  soon  as 
he  has  received  an  imperial  ordinance,  or  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
presided  by  the  Emperor  as  princeps  senatus,  takes  his  valise 
(1 averta ),  and  without  losing  time  starts  in  a  light  two-wheeled  car 
drawn  by  mules,  or  by  swift  and  fiery  little  Spanish  horses  called 
veredi,  hence  the  name  of  veredarius  given  to  their  driver.  At 
the  sound  of  his  car  rattling  over  the  large  flags  of  the  Appian 
Way,  all  draw  aside  to  leave  the  road  free,  even  the  litter-bearers 
of  the  elegant  matron,  so  that  he  arrives  without  stopping  at  the 
first  station,  where  relays  of  fresh  horses,  kept  in  readiness,  are 
immediately  harnessed  on  to  the  car;  and  thus  from  station  to 
station  the  official  correspondence,  carried  by  fresh  horses,  and  on 
longer  journeys  by  fresh  messengers,  reaches  its  destination. 

Many  of  Augustus’  successors  devoted  special  attention  to 
this  service,  endeavouring  to  put  down  abuses  and  carry  out 
improvements  without  altering  the  fundamental  fact  of  its  being 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  State.  Among  them  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  Hadrian,  who,  having  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  travelling,  in  his  intense  desire  to  visit  every  part  of  his  vast 


(1)  Caes.,  De  bello  civili,  III,  ioi. 

(2)  Suetonius,  Aug.,  cap.  49,  n.  5.  «  In  order  that  events  happening  in  each 
province  should  be  known  more  quickly,  he  set,  first  young  messengers,  and  later 
vehicles,  at  short  intervals  along  the  military  roads.  » 
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dominions,  and  provide  personally  for  the  various  needs  of  his 
subjects,  had  acquired  such  a  competence  in  postal  matters  that 
he  succeeded  in  greatly  improving,  and  extending  over  all  the 
Empire,  this  most  important  public  service,  and  he  also  decreed 
that  the  expense,  by  no  means  insignificant,  should  be  born  by 
the  State  :  station  cur  sum  fiscalem  instituit,  ne  magistratus  hoc  onere 
gravarentur  \  i).  The  superintendance  of  the  post  also  became 
more  important  under  his  rule,  freedmen  of  the  Emperor  no 
longer  being  appointed  to  it  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
possibly  of  his  successors,  but  an  official  belonging  to  the  eques¬ 
trian  order,  a  z nr  egregius,  with  the  title  of  praefectus  vehiculorum, 
or  prefect  of  the  post.  Antoninus  Pius  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  Septimius  Severus  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third,  tried  to  lighten  the  heavy 
rates  and  taxes  weighing  on  the  municipalities,  but  they  were 
unable  to  make  lasting  reforms,  and  the  complaints  were  soon 
renewed,  and  continued  loud  and  persistent.  Special  attention 
was  devoted  to  this  matter  also  in  the  fourth  century  by  Constan¬ 
tine  and  Julian  the  Apostate;  but  it  just  happens  that  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  latter  active  and  clever  ruler  gives  expression 
to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed:  quandoquideni  munus  satis 
utile  in  pestem  romani  orbis  vertit  posteriorum  avaritia  insolentia- 
que  (2). 

A  real  collection  of  legislative  dispositions  concerning  postal 
matters  is  only  to  be  found  much  later,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
last  of  the  Western  Empire,  as  then  only  were  the  laws  syste¬ 
matically  compiled  in  the  famous  Theodosian  Code  (3)  which 


(1)  Script,  hist.  Aug.  Hadrian .,  c.  VII.  «  He  caused  the  previously  existing  postal 
service  to  be  supported  by  government,  that  (municipal)  officials  might  not  be 
burdened  by  it.  »  Nerva  had  already  lightened  these  taxes  throughout  all  Italy,  as 
we  learn  from  a  coin  of  his  time. 

(2)  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Caesaribus,  XIII,  4.  «  Since  this  sufficiently  useful 
service  has  been  turned  into  a  nuisance  throughout  the  Roman  world  by  the  greed 
and  insolence  of  those  who  came  after.  » 

(3)  Compiled  by  a  special  committee  and  published  in  A  D  438  by  Theodosius  II, 
who,  having  promulgated  it  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  sent  it  to  his  colleague  Valen- 
tinian  II  for  publication  in  the  Western  Empire.  See  Hanel  Gustav,  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  Bonn,  1842. 
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devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  curs  us  publicus  (the  fifth  of 
Book  VIII.) 

The  stations  of  this  cursus  publicus  or  Imperial  post  were 
of  two  kinds :  the  secondary  ones  were  called  mutationes  be¬ 
cause  horses  were  changed  there,  the  more  important  mansio- 
nes  because  one  could  stay  there  ( manere )  and  spend  the  night. 
Each  mutcitio  was  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  mules  or 
horses,  usually  not  less  than  twenty;  there  were,  of  course,  stables 
[stabulci)  and  hostlers  {viuliones),  also  an  abundant  provision  of 
forage  for  the  horses,  and  food  for  the  staff,  which  was  seldom 
very  numerous,  although  some  'mutationes,  on  account  of  their 
special  situation,  became  very  important  and  were  eventually 
changed  into  viansioues.  Near  them  sprang  up  inns  called 
tabernae  or  s tabula,  (the  innkeeper  was  termed  stabularius),  gene¬ 
rally  frequented,  as  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  by 
the  poor,  for  wealthy  people  either  stopped  at  the  villa  of  some 
friend,  or  if  travelling  on  State  business,  found  comfortable 
quarters  in  buildings  annexed  to  the  larger  stations.  Each  mansio 
or  first-class  station  offered  accommodation  for  a  longer  halt, 
or  even  for  the  night,  during  which  the  journey  wras  usually- 
interrupted.  For  postal  necessities  there  were  never  less  than 
forty  horses,  a  quarter  of  this  number  being  renewed  every  year; 
sometimes  we  find  mention  of  a  greater  number.  The  buildings, 
used  for  stabling  and  storing  the  forage  are  consequently  large, 
there  are  also  roomy  sheds  for  cars  and  carriages.  A  building 
annexed  is  laid  out  for  accommodating  travellers  of  the  better 
class,  and  there  are  abundant  supplies,  as,  besides  the  usual  service, 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  provide  for  passing  troups.  Real 
store -houses  ( horrea )  are  never  wanting,  being  required  also  for 
the  needs  of  the  fairly  numerous  staff. 

The  viuliones  (i)  see  to  feeding  and  tending  the  horses  just  as 
our  hostlers  do,  and  hold  some  constantly  in  readiness  to  be  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  cursus  publicus;  the  hippocovii  (2),  postilions  and 
grooms,  accompany  the  travellers  as  far  as  the  next  station,  where 
they  unharness  the  horses  and  bring  them  back.  For  sick  animals 


(1)  From  niulus,  the  mule,  often  used,  as  has  been  said,  for  this  service. 

(2)  From  irrTiOC,  horse  and  v.ou.£(o  I  drive- 
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there  are  veterinary  surgeons,  equarii  rnedici,  (1)  more  frequently 
termed  mulomedici ,  (2)  who,  amongst  other  remedies,  had  some¬ 
times  recourse  to  bleeding,  as  we  gather  from  a  relief  mentioned 
in  Rich’s  dictionary,  showing  a  horse  with  a  great  jet  of  blood 
spurting  from  its  chest.  The  carpentarii  (3)  or  Cartwrights  build 
cars  and  repair  any  damages  occurring  on  the  road.  All  these 
are  subordinate  to  the  manceps  station's,  a  sort  of  contractor  who 
meets  all  expenses,  amply  repaying  himself  by  fleecing  the  rate¬ 
payers  who  are  bound  to  certain  obligations  either  in  money  or  in 
kind.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  from  the  time  of  Hadrian 
the  entire  management  of  the  postal  service  was  assumed  by  the 
praefectus  vehiculonmi ,  a  high  Imperial  official,  after  which,  of  course, 
the  niancipes  passed  into  second  line. 

In  the  provinces  the  Governor  is  entrusted  with  the  general 
supervision,  having  several  subordinate  officials  under  him,  and 
inspectors  who  continually  oversee  the  working  of  the  service 
and  repress  abuses.  Of  these  we  shall  now  mention  some  which 
the  Code  enumerates  at  great  length.  There  were  cruel  drivers 
who,  caring  only  for  speed,  had  no  regard  for  their  horses,  and 
beat  them  mercilessly.  There  was  no  society  for  the  protection  of 
animals  in  those  times,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  whose  pro¬ 
perty  they  were,  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  A.  D.  316,  decrees 
that  they  are  to  be  chastized  with  moderation:  Quoniam  pierique 
iiodosis  et  validissimis  fustibus  inter  ipsa  eurrendi  primordia  anirna- 
lia  publica  cogunt  quidquid  virium  kabent  absurnere,  placet  id  oninino 
nullns  in  agitando  fiiste  utatur,  sed  aid  virga  aid  certe  flagro,  cuius 
in  cuspide  brevis  aculeus  pigrescentes  artus  innocuo  titillo  poterit 
ad  mo  ne  re  non  id  exigat  t  ant  urn  quantum  vires  valere  non  possunt  (4). 

The  maximum  weight  for  the  load  of  a  cart  is  fixed  by  law. 
Severe  penalties  are  decreed  against  all  who  accept  tips,  or,  worse 


(1)  From  equus  the  horse. 

(2)  From  mulus,  cfr.  muliones  as  above. 

(3)  From  carpentum,  a  two- wheeled  conveyance  generally  covered-in. 

(4)  Codex  Theod.,  VIII,  tit.  V,  2.  «  Considering  that  most  (drivers),  by  means  of 
strong  and  knotty  cudgels,  oblige  the  public  horses  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
journey  to  use  up  whatever  strength  they  have,  we  decree  that  no  one  shall  use  cud¬ 
gels,  but  a  switch  or  a  whip  with  a  goad,  which,  by  means  of  a  harmless  tickle,  may 
serve  to  admonish  the  lazy  limbs  but  not  to  exact  more  than  their  strength  can  yield  ». 
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still,  exact  them  from  travellers  in  return  for  their  services.  The 
State  provides  its  servants  with  all  necessaries,  food  and  raiment 
included,  and  that  must  suffice  them. 

No  one  may,  under  any  pretext,  withdraw  animals  from  their 
respective  stations;  as  soon  as  their  work  is  done  they  are  to  be 
taken  back  without  loss  of  time  to  their  starting-point.  There 
was  indeed  no  lack  of  thieves:  we  even  find  laws  against  stealing 
their  mantle  from  the  poor  stable-boys.  According  to  the  pro¬ 
verb  a  horse  is  made  fat  by  its  owner’s  vigilance  (i),  but  in  those 
days  the  terrors  of  the  law  were  necessary  in  many  cases,  as  some 
of  the  mancipes,  in  connivance  with  their  subordinates,  sold  the 
corn,  pocketed  the  money  and  let  the  poor  animals  starve.  Nor  is 
it  enough,  says  the  Theodosian  Code,  that  large  sums  be  spent  on 
fodder,  animcilia  publica,  duni  longe  maiore  ac  periniquo  pvetio 
pabula  aestimantur,  per  mancipes  atque  apparitores  aperte  vexan- 
tur  (2).  Adjoining  the  larger  stations  were  to  be  found  not  only 
inns,  but  real  lodging-houses,  richly  appointed  and  provided  with 
every  requisite.  Sometimes  a  special  building  for  the  use  of  the 
Emperor  is  met  with,  as  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  fond 
of  travelling  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  undergo  hardships. 
What  a  stir  and  turmoil  will  have  marked  the  arrival  of  each  cnrsus 
publicus!  These  stations  were  no  doubt  favorite  resorts  of  pea¬ 
sants,  innkeepers  and  all  others  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  So 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  crowd  pressing  round  the  postilion’s 
car  in  the  tumultuous  days  following  the  violent  death  of  an  Empe¬ 
ror,  the  contested  election  of  his  successor,  or  any  other  unusually 
stirring  event. 

Tragge  la  gente  per  udir  novelle 
e  di  calcar  nessun  si  mostra  schivo  (3'). 


(1 )  L'occhio  del  padrone  ingvassa  il  cai'allo,  literally  translated:  the  master’s  eye 
fattens  the  horse,  a  familiar  Italian  proverb. 

(2)  Codex  T/ieod.,  1.  e.  «  Whereas  a  high  and  iniquitous  price  is  charged  for  forage, 
the  State  horses  are  manifestly  ill-treated  by  the  mancipes  and  lower  attendants  ». 

(3)  Dante,  Pnrg .,  II,  v.  71-72  : 

.  As  the  multitude 

Flock  round  a  herald . 

To  hear  what  news  he  brings,  and  in  their  haste 
Tread  one  another  down.  (Cary) 
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In  the  time  of  the  Republic  privileged  persons  occasionally- 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Senate  a  permit,  the  legatio  libera, 
by  which  their  journey  appeared  to  be  made  by  order  of  the 
government,  and  they  consequently  enjoyed  all  advantages  inhe¬ 
rent  to  the  real  legatio  or  official  mission,  including  the  right  to 
be  provided  with  means  of  transport  by  the  municipalities,  although 
they  might  be  merely  going  for  a  pleasure-trip  or  on  their  own 
private  business.  A  similar  artifice  is  practised  in  our  days  when, 
under  some  pretext  which  the  law  winks  at,  free  tickets  are 
granted  for  travelling  by  rail  and  by  steamer,  which  give  right 
to  first-class  accommodation,  and  elicit  great  respect  and  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  public  servants,  whereas  those  who  pay,  as  do 
most  second-class  and  all  third-class  passengers,  are  treated 
very  differently.  During  the  Empire  the  privilege  of  evectio  or 
transport  by  means  of  the  cursns  publicus  was  conferred  by  diplo¬ 
ma  (i).  These  diplomas  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  himself, 
through  a  special  branch  of  the  Imperial  administration  entrusted 
to  freedmen  termed  a  diplomatibus ,  and  bore  the  Imperial  signa¬ 
ture.  We  find  them  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Augustus:  in  diplomatibus  libellisque  et  epistolis  signandis  initio 
sphinge  usus  est,  mox  imagine  Magni  Alexandria  novissime  sua,  Dio- 
scnridis  vianu  sculpta,  qua  signare  insecuti  quoque  principes  perseve- 
rarunt  (2).  The  diploma  had  the  same  magical  effect  as  the  little 
gold  medals  of  our  deputies  (3);  all  in  possession  of  it  were  treated 
on  their  journey  and  wherever  they  stayed  with  the  honours 
usually  paid  to  public  officials,  without  having  the  responsibility 
and  duties  of  office,  and  without  spending  a  farthing.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  easy  to  understand  why,  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  we  find 
many  laws,  afterwards  confirmed  by  Justinian,  intended  to  restrict 
this  privilege  which  was  being  granted  too  freely,  and  to  repress 


(1)  AtTiXoju.a  =  Scroll. 

(2)  Suetonius,  Aug.,  c.  50.  «  For  sealing  diplomas,  petitions,  and  letters  he  at  first 
used  the  image  of  a  sphinx,  later  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  his  own, 
carved  by  the  hand  of  Dioscuridis,  which  latter  mode  of  signing  was  continued  by  his 
successors.  » 

(3)  Members  of  the  Italian  Parliament  wear  a  little  gold  medal  hearing  the  date  of 
their  election.  It  is  renewed  each  time  they  are  re-elected  so  that  older  members  some¬ 
times  have  quite  a  number. 
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its  abuse.  In  this  connection  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  a 
letter  written  by  Pliny  the  Younger,  when  Governor  of  Bithynia,  to 
his  august  friend  Trajan.  Pliny’s  wife,  having  received  the  sad 
news  of  her  uncle  ’  s  death,  is  desirous  of  hastening  to  comfort 
the  widow,  and  begs  her  husband  to  grant  her,  in  this  exceptional 
case,  the  diploma  for  the  cursus  publicus.  There  was  no  time  to 
apply  to  the  Emperor  for  permission;  besides  Pliny  is  certain 
that  the  answer,  out  of  regard  for  him,  and  in  consideration  of  so 
pitiable  a  case,  would  not  be  negative.  He  therefore  grants  his 
wife  the  diploma  that  she  may  quickly  start  on  her  sad  errand, 
but  being  a  conscientious  official  and  averse  to  abusing  of  his  Sove¬ 
reign’s  friendship,  he  immediately  informs  him  of  the  occurrence 
and  tenders  an  apology  (Letter  CXX  Leipzig  ed.).  And  the  Empe¬ 
ror  approves  highly  of  his  behaviour: 

Traianus  Plinio  s. 

Merito  habuisti,  Secw:de  carissime,  fiduciam  animi  mei,  nec  dubi- 
tanduni  fuisse,  si  exspectasses,  donee  me  consuleres  an  iter  uxori  tiiae, 
diplomatibns,  quae  officio  tuo  dedi,  adiuvandum  esset,  cum  apud  dmi- 
tam  suarn  uxor  tua  deberet  etiam  celeritate  gratiam  adventus  sui 
auger e  (i). 

So  the  cursus  publicus  was  generally  used  for  the  journeys  of 
the  Emperor,  high  officials,  and  such  lucky  mortals  as  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  diploma,  and  also  for  the  transport  of  goods  and 
luggage.  Besides  this  swift  service,  cursus  velox ,  we  find  a  cursus 
clabularis  or  clabularius ,  for  the  transport  of  provisions  and  all 
heavy  luggage,  especially  that  of  soldiers.  The  carts  u^ed  were 
called  clabulae  and  gave  their  name  to  the  cursus ,  if  this  term  be 
applicable  to  a  journey  made  at  a  snail’s  pace;  they  were  strongly 
built  and  durable,  but  very  clumsy.  They  had  four  wheels,  were 
drawn  by  mules  or  oxen,  and  only  in  very  rare  instances  by  horses. 


(i)  Pliny,  Letter  CXXI,  ed.  Lipzig.  «  Trajan  greets  Pliny.  Thou  didst  well,  dear¬ 
est  Seeundus,  in  trusting  to  my  good-will,  and  not  waiting  to  consult  me  about  fur¬ 
thering  thy  wife  ’  s  journey  by  means  of  the  diplomas  which  I  granted  to  thy 
office,  all  the  more  so  as  thy  wife  had  to  increase  by  speed  the  pleasure  her  arrival 
was  to  afford  her  aunt  ». 
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They  were  known,  especially  those  drawn  by  oxen,  by  the  name 
of  angariae  which  was  also  applied,  as  has  been  already  said,  to 
the  tax  laid  on  municipalities  and  provincial  rate-payers,  and  always 
considered  excessive  by  them,  so  that  it  afterwards  became  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  nuisance. 

The  speed  of  travelling  in  ancient  times  cannot  indeed  compare 
with  that  of  our  modern  trains,  especially  of  our  fast  ones,  but  it 
yet  attained  to  a  degree  which,  considering  the  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  is  really  surprising.  A  messenger  sent  to  announce  the  death 
of  Sextus  Roscius  Amerinus  travelled  56  miles  in  10  hours  at 
night  on  a  cisiuni  or  light  car :  decern  Jioris  nocturnis  sex  et  quinqua- 
ginta  mill  a  passuum  cisiis  pervolavit.  (1)  Another,  sent  from  Aqui- 
leia  near  Venice,  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  fourth  day:  is,  qui  ex 
Aquileiensi  Romani  missus  fuerat,  tanto  impetu  mutatis  animalibus 
cucurrit  ut  quanta  die  Romani  veniret  (2).  These  are,  of  course, 
exceptional  cases,  but  they  give  an  idea  of  what  could  be  done 
with  the  means  then  in  use. 

The  term  granted  bylaw  to  people  living  at  a  distance  who 
had  to  appear  in  courts  of  justice  allows  of  a  comfortable  journey. 
For  every  twenty  miles  one  day  is  given,  dinumeratione  facta  viginti 
millium  diurnorum  (3). 

Letters  were  frequently  lost  or  delayed,  as  we  gather  from 
Cicero’s  correspondence;  Seneca  speaks  of  even  several  months’ 
delay :  epistolam  tuam  accept  post  multos  menses  quam  miseras  (4). 

In  chapter  I  we  have  given  a  list  of  the  stations  on  the  Appian 

Way. 

We  shall  close  this  brief  notice  by  recalling  the  incident  which 
befell  Horace  and  his  illustrious  travelling-companions,  and 
which  he  himself  so  wittily  tells.  They  were  travelling  at  night  in 
barges  towed  by  mules  who  were  closely  following  the  bank  in 


(1)  Cic.,  Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  VII,  \  19. 

(2)  Script.  Hist.  Aug.,  Maxim,  duo,  c.  25,  §  2.  «  One  who  was  sent  from  Aquileia 
to  Rome,  changing  horses,  travelled  so  swiftly  that  he  reached  Rome  011  the  fourth 
day. » 

(3)  Justinian.  Instit.  I,  25,  §  16. 

(4)  Epist.,  50.  «  I  received  thy  letter  many  months  after  it  was  sent  off ». 
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the  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  between  Forum  Appii  and  Terra- 
cina.  Their  guides,  who  are  drunk,  sing  refrains  until  they  are  tired, 
and  then  fall  asleep.  The  muleteer,  seeing  that  the  travellers 
are  also  sleeping,  thinks  fit  to  do  likewise;  having  fixed  the  tow- 
line  to  a  stone,  and  set  the  mule  free  to  graze,  he  lies  down  and 
soon  begins  to  snore  lustily.  At  daybreak  the  travellers  notice 
that  the  barge  is  at  a  standstill,  and  one  of  the  company  having 
lost  patience,  jumps  out,  and,  with  a  cudgel,  falls  to  belabouring  man 
and  beast.  Thus  they  at  last  get  off,  and,  as  best  they  may,  arrive 
at  their  destination. 


. Absentem  ut  cantat  amicam 

multa  prolutus  vcippa  nauta  atque  viator 
certatim,  tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 
incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 
nauta  piger  saxo  religat  stertitque  supinus. 

Iamque  dies  aderat,  nil  cum  procedere  lintrem 
sentimus,  donee  cerebrosus  pro silit  unus 
ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 
fuste  dolat :  quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  kora  (i). 


(i)  Horat.  Sat.,  lib.  I,  5,  v.  15-23. 


PART  II. 


A  WALK  FROM  ROME  TO  ALBANO. 


SOME  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  ITINERARY. 


Many  may  find  it  inconvenient,  and  some  even  impossible,  to 
walk  from  Rome  to  Albano,  a  distance  of  13  miles.  We  shall 
therefore  give  some  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  breaking  the 
short  journey. 

The  Porta  San  Sebastiano  may  be  reached  either  from  the 
Piazza  San  Giovanni  by  the  Via  della  Ferratella,  or  from  the  Co¬ 
losseum  by  the  Via  di  San  Gregorio  and  the  Via  di  Porta  San  Se¬ 
bastiano.  From  this  gate  we  may  follow  the  Appian  Way  as  far 
as  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and,  to  avoid  returning  by  the 
same  way,  take  the  military  road  opening  a  little  farther  on, 
and  leading  to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova,  by  which  we  may  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Porta  San  Giovanni.  Wishing  for  a  longer  walk  we 
can  go  on  to  Casale  Rotondo,  (about  5  miles  from  the  gate),  and, 
by  a  path  leading  to  the  left  through  the  fields,  reach  the  Via 
Appia  Nuova  and  return  by  it ;  or  again,  crossing  the  fields  be¬ 
hind  the  enclosure  of  the  Capannelle  race-course,  reach  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Le  Capannelle  and  return  to  Rome  by  rail.  It  may  be 
found  more  convenient  to  do  the  reverse,  i.  e:  take  the  train  to 
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Le  Capannelle,  cross  the  fields  to  Casale  Rotondo,  and  return  by 
the  Via  Appia  Antica  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano. 

The  rather  long  tract  between  Casale  Rotondo  and  Albano, 
(about  8  miles),  may  also  be  divided.  By  taking  the  train  to  Le 
Capannelle  and  reaching  the  Appian  Way  as  indicated  above,  we 
may  follow  it  till  we  come  to  the  tomb  known  as  Berretta  da 
Prete ,  from  which,  crossing  the  fields  on  the  left,  we  get  to  the 
station  of  Ciampino,  where  the  trains  from  Naples,  Frascati, 
Anzio-Nettuno,  and  Terracina  stop,  and  return  to  Rome  by  rail; 
or  else  push  on  as  far  as  the  railway-bridge  where  the  Roma- 
Terracina  line  crosses  the  Via  Appia  Antica,  and  following  the 
line,  walk  back  to  the  station  of  Le  P'rattocchie  which  is  less 
than  a  mile  off. 

Finally  the  last  tract  from  the  railway-bridge  to  Albano,  (so¬ 
mething  over  3  miles),  may  be  done  by  leaving  the  train  at  the 
station  of  Le  Frattocchie,  following  the  line  till  we  come  to  the 
railway-bridge,  and  having  reached  Albano,  returning  to  Roma  by 
rail. 

We  must  warn  the  reader  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from 
shepherds’  huts,  and  from  flocks  grazing  on  the  fields,  as  the  dogs 
are  sometimes  dangerous;  also  that,  although  the  Appian  Way  is 
accessible  throughout  to  foot-passengers,  cyclists  can  only  get  as 
far  as  the  Terracina  railway-bridge,  the  road  being  far  from  good 
even  to  that  point,  whereas  carriages  can  go  no  farther  than  the 
osteria  of  Tor  di  Mezza  Via. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FROM  ROME 

TO  THE  TOMB  OF  CECILIA  METELLA. 


We  shall  begin  our  walk  at  the  point  where  the  Via  cli  Porta 
San  Sebastiano,  (the  modern  name  for  the  first  part  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way),  after  passing  the  Baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  crosses 
the  end  of  the  Via  della  Ferratella  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right 
the  small  Via  Antoniana,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Thermae 
Antoninianae  or  Antonianae  as  they  were  commonly  called.  The 
colossal  ruins  of  these  Thermae  offer  the  most  imposing  example 
of  their  kind,  and  are  among  the  most  wonderful  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  In  this  spot  «the  vigorous  awakening  spring  »  and  the 
«  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome »  powerfully  inspired  Shelley  while 
writing  Prometheus  Unbound,  here  Carducci  conceived  his  splen¬ 
did  ode:  Dinanzi  alle  Terme  di  Caracalla. 

A  little  farther  on  the  road  divides:  on  the  left  begins  the  Via 
Latina,  also  famous  for  its  tombs ;  but  the  Porta  Latina,  which  it  leads 
to,  was  shut  up  in  recent  times,  so  that  the  tombs,  or  their  re¬ 
mains,  can  only  be  reached  from  the  second  mile  of  the  Via  Appia 
Nuova.  To  the  right  of  the  Via  Latina  runs  the  Via  Appia  An- 
tica;  between  the  two  is  an  open  space  with  a  few  trees  and  a 
column  surmounted  by  a  cross,  behind  this  four  cypresses  adorn 
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the  entrance  of  a  vineyard.  To  the  right  stands  the  old  church 
of  San  Cesario,  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  which  was  once 
among  the  principal  churches,  and  gave  title  to  a  cardinal.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  name  in  Palatio  applied  to  it  is  derived 
from  the  adjacent  Baths  of  Caracalla,  formerly  known  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  term  of  palatium ,  or  from  confusion  with  another  San  Ce¬ 
sario,  which  once  stood  on  the  Palatine.  Its  real  name  was  «  S.  Ce- 
sareo  in  Turri.  »  Cencio  Camerario,  in  the  twelfth  century,  calls 
it  S.  Caesarius  de  Appia.  The  columns  and  ambones  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  old  church.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  Greek 
monks  officiated  there,  and  remains  of  their  convent  are  still  to 
be  seen.  After  a  period  of  decay  it  was  rebuilt  by  Clement  VIII, 
as  we  read  on  the  facade: 

TITVLVS  S.  CAESARII  IN  PALATIO 
A  CLEM.  PP.  VIII  RESTITVTVS  ANNO  IVBIL. 

MDC  (i) 

The  road  now  runs  between  monotonous  walls  which  shut 
out  the  view.  On  the  right,  a  few  steps  beyond  the  church,  is 
the  inn  or  Osteria  del  Capannone ,  noteworthy  for  two  Renaissance 
windows,  with  marble  jambs,  showing  at  the  top  traces  of  al¬ 
most  effaced  letters;  they  are  doubtless  remains  of  the  ancient 
monastery  (2).  A  hedge  now  begins  on  the  right,  and  for  a  while 
the  road  shows  nothing  of  interest,  but  where  the  hedge  again 
gives  place  to  a  wall,  a  kind  of  niche  is  to  be  seen,  hollowed 
out  of  a  mass  of  tufa,  and  just  beyond,  another,  both  being  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  sepulchres.  Excepting  in  winter  they  are  entirely 
hidden  by  thick  bushes,  as  are  also  many  other  monuments  we 
shall  meet  on  our  way. 

Farther  on,  on  the  left,  we  read  over  a  small  door  (No.  12) 
SEPVLCHRA  SCIPIONVM.  This  great  family,  which  boasted 
two  famous  captains,  duo  fulmina  belli  (3),  such  as  the  conqueror 


(1)  «  The  title  of  St  Caesarius  in  Palatio  restored  hy  Clement  VIII  in  the  Jubilee 
Year  1600  ». 

(2)  Marucchi,  Basiliques  et  Eglises  de  Rome ,  Paris,  1902,  p.  170. 

(3)  Virgil,  .-Eneid.  VI,  v.  S42. 
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of  Hannibal  and  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  had  its  tomb  on  the 
Appian  Way,  as  Cicero  tells  ns  :  An  in,  egressus  porta  Capena,  cum 
Calatini,  Scipionum,  Seruiliorum,  Metellorum  sepulcra  vides,  miseros 
putas  illos?  (i)  The  entrance  consists  of  a  small  atrium  supported 
by  two  columns,  and  further  adorned  by  a  marble  frieze  under 
which  is  written :  Vinea  Sassi,  Sassi  being  the  name  of  the 
owner  at  the  time  the  tombs  were  discovered  in  1780  (2).  A 
short  avenue  bordered  by  trees,  midst  which  fragments  of  ca¬ 
pitals,  friezes,  etc.  show  to  advantage,  leads  up  a  slight  in¬ 
cline  to  the  hypogeum ,  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  rock  like  a  cata¬ 
comb.  The  sepulchres  have  been  nearly  all  rifled  and  dispersed, 
but  some  inscriptions,  statues,  ornaments,  and  the  fine  peperino 
sarcophagus  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  conqueror  of  the 
Samnites,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Vatican  museum  (Belve¬ 
dere).  The  dark,  damp  niches  are  now  quite  bare;  the  [inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  read  by  candle-light,  are  but  copies,  never¬ 
theless  these  most  ancient  tombs  are  deeply  impressive  (3). 

On  the  same  side,  at  No.  13,  is  the  vigna  Codini  with  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  entrance.  On  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  large,  but 
nowise  beautiful  Madonna  and  child,  and  on  either  side  ancient 
tombs  with  inscriptions  ;  that  on  the  left  side  reads  thus : 

NE  TANGITO 
O  MORTALIS 
REVERERE 

MANES  DEOS  (4) 

In  1840,  ’47  and  ’53  three  columbaria  were  discovered  here, 
one  of  which  was  built  for  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  Marcella, 

(1)  Cic.,  Tusc.,  I,  7,  13:  «  When  thou  goest  out  by  the  porta  Capena,  and  seest 
the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  of  the  Scipios,  the  Servilii,  the  Metelli,  dost  thou  deem 
them  wretched  ?  ». 

(2)  The  sepulchre  and  part  of  the  surrounding  ground  now  belong  to  the  muni¬ 
cipality.  It  is  open  every  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Entrance  fee,  25  cen¬ 
times. 

(3)  Alessandro  Verri  lays  the  scene  of  his  Noth'  Romane  in  this  spot. 

(4)  «  Touch  not,  o  mortal,  respect  the  divine  manes  ».  In  the  course  of  our  pe¬ 
regrinations  we  shall  realize  but  too  well  what  respect  was  paid  to  the  tombs  ! 
The  original  inscription  is  on  a  fine  urn  in  one  of  the  columbaria. 
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wife  of  Paulus  Aemilius.  We  advise  the  reader  to  visit  them  so 
as  to  get  a  general  idea  of  this  kind  of  building;  there  is  a  care¬ 
taker  whose  business  it  is  to  answer  the  bell(i). 


Arch  of  Drusus. 


A  little  farther  on  the  road  is  spanned  by  a  great  arch,  built 
of  large  blocks  of  travertine,  with  here  and  there  fragments  of 
white  marble:  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Arch  of  Drusus.  It 
has  doubtless  undergone  great  transformations,  but  originally  it 


(i)  Entrance  fee  50  centimes.  For  the  description  of  the  columbaria  see  p.  41. 
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was  probably  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Vetus;  on  the 
right  side  the  channel  for  the  water  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  On  the 
side  facing  the  gate  it  has  still  two  columns  of  African  marble. 

Before  coming  to  the  arch  the  road  widens  in  a  semicircle  to¬ 
wards  the  left,  and  the  wall  has  a  few  fragments  and  small  fi¬ 
gures  attached  to  it. 


■JL  !  A-  A 


Porta  S.  Sebastiano. 


The  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  one  of  fourteen  opened  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Aurelian  when  he  rebuilt  the  walls  in  A.  D.  271,  restored 
in  the  sixth  century  by  Belisarius,  was  called  after  the  martyr 
whose  church  and  catacombs  we  shall  see  shortly  before  coming 
to  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  It  retained  its  ancient  name  of 
Porta  Appia  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Behind  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  gate,  and  half  hidden  by  it,  a  great  winged  fi- 
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glare  is  to  be  seen,  carved  on  a  slab  of  travertine  ;  to  its  right  is 
the  following  inscription  in  gothic  characters: 

T  Anno  dni  M  CLC 
XX  VII  •  matctwne 
XI  •  inense  septem 
bids  -  die  •  penidtim 
a  •  infesto  sci  Micha 
elis  •  intravit  gens 
for  ester  ia  •  in  nrb 
e  •  et  ■  fuit  debella 
ta  •  a  populo  •  roma 
no  -  existente  •  la 
cobo  •  De  •  Pontia 
nis  •  capite  •  regio 

nis.  (i) 

This  commemorates  the  victory  won  by  the  Romans  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29  th  1327,  when  they  repulsed  at  this  spot  the  attack  of 
Robert  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  who,  supported  by  the  Pope,  then 
in  Avignon,  had  attempted  to  take  the  city. 

Having  passed  through  the  gate,  flanked  by  two  imposing 
towers  and  crowned  with  battlements,  we  see  the  road  running 
downhill  and  slightly  towards  the  right;  from  this  point  on  it  bears 
its  real  name  of  Via  Appia  Antica.  On  the  left,  where,  behind  some 
modern  houses,  fields  now  extend,  were  the  clivus  and  temple  of 
Mars,  mentioned  in  chapter  I,  but  of  which  no  vestige  remains. 
After  proceeding  for  a  short  distance  between  high  walls,  we  pass 
under  the  railway-bridge  of  the  Roma-Pisa  line,  beyond  which 
the  small  Via  della  Travicella  opens. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  on  the  left,  appears,  behind  a  wooden 
gate,  a  large  mass  of  concrete  still  bound  together  by  twenty 
blocks  of  travertine.  It  is  built  into  a  modern  structure,  with  a  sta¬ 
ble  which  may  have  been  the  sepulchral  vault. 


(1)  « In  A.  D.  1327,  indiction  XI,  the  last  day  but  one  of  September,  being- 
St.  Michael’s  day,  strangers  entered  the  city  of  Rome  and  were  repulsed  by  the 
Roman  people,  Jacopo  de’  Ponziani  being  chief  of  the  district ». 
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Farther  on,  at  the  same  side,  just  opposite  Nos.  11  and  12,  the 
stream  Almo,  known  by  the  name  of  Acquataccia  (1),  runs  through 
a  dense  growth  of  reeds  in  winter,  and  in  other  seasons  between 
green  hedges  and  luxuriant  vegetation;  it  passes  under  the  road 
and  re-appears  on  the  right,  continuing  its  course  towards  the 
Via  Ostiense,  where  it  falls  into  the  Tiber  about  a  mile  from 
Rome.  The  Almo  was  connected  with  the  cult  of  Cybele,  the 
great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  whom  the  Romans,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  had  carried  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  who  was  originally  worshipped  under 
the  shape  of  a  stone  fallen  from  the  sky;  later  on  this  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  silver  statue.  Once  a  year,  on  March  27  th,  the 
priests  of  the  goddess  carried  her  image  in  procession  from  her 
temple  on  the  Palatine  to  this  spot,  and  washed  it  with  solemn 
rites  in  the  stream. 

list  locus  in  Tiberim  qua  lubricus  influit  Almo 
et  notnen  magno  perdit  ab  an  me  minor. 

Illic  purpurea  canus  cum  veste  sacerdos 
Almonis  dominant  sdcraque  lavit  aquis  (2). 

Et  parvo  lotam  revocant  Almone  Cybelem  (3) 

Phrygiumque  Matris  Almo  qua  lavat  ferrum  (4). 

The  worship  of  Cybele  was  kept  up  in  Rome  long  after  Cons¬ 
tantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  had  made  Christianity  the  State 
religion.  Two  sixteenth  century  authors,  writing  about  Roman 
customs,  connect  the  washing  of  Cybele  with  a  Christian  cere¬ 
mony  still  observed  in  their  days.  Andrea  Fulvio  says:  qui  la- 


(1)  A  corruption  of  Aqua  Appia. 

(2)  Ovid,  Fasti,  IV,  v.  337-40 :  «  There  is  a  spot  where  the  rapid  Alino  flows 
into  the  Tiber,  and  the  lesser  river  loses  its  name  in  the  greater.  There  the  white- 
haired  priest,  in  purple  raiment,  washes  the  goddess  of  the  Almo  and  her  sacred 
implements  in  its  waters  ». 

(3)  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  I,  600 :  «  And  they  carry  back  Cybele,  after  having 

washed  her  in  the  little  Almo  >>. 

(4)  Martial,  Epigr.,  Ill,  47,  2:  «  Where  the  Almo  washes  the  Phrygian  iron 
of  the  Mother  ». 
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vandi  mos  servcitur  hodie  Roinae  in  lavandis  pedibus  imaginis  Sal- 
vatoris ,  dum  gestatur  per  urbem  mense  Augusti  (i),  and  Martinelli 
repeats  the  words  of  an  anonymous  antiquarian  who  lived  about 
1556  :  ed  il  lavare  i  piedi  del  Salvatore  in  S.  Maria  Naova  e  osser- 
vato  in  memoria  del  lavare  che  facevano  i  sacerdoti  ogni  anno  il 
primo  t>iorno  d’ Aprile  la  dea  Cibele  »  (2).  Marangoni,  author  of  an 
interesting  book,  Delle  cose  gentile  sche  e  profane  trasportate  ad  uso 
ed  ornamento  delle  chiese,  (Rome,  1744),  tries  to  make  out  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  this  profane  identification  of  the  two 
ceremonies,  but  his  arguments  do  not  suffice  to  invalidate  the 
assertion  of  the  two  sixteenth  century  scholars.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
an  undeniable  fact  that,  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  a  Christian  procession,  (suppressed,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  by  Pius  V),  took  place  in  Rome,  which,  if  not  directly  derived 
from  the  rites  of  the  ancient  cult  of  Cybele,  preserved  at  least 
some  of  its  characteristic  features. 

Proceeding,  we  see  on  our  left,  opposite  the  Osteria  dei  Car- 
rettieri ,  a  large  tufa  ruin,  pyramidal  in  shape,  on  top  of  which 
a  small  house  has  been  built,  with  two  little  windows  looking  out 
on  the  road.  This  sepulchre  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Geta,  brother  of  Caracalla,  whose  splendid  baths  we  have  just 
seen.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  here  the  fratricide,  nor  the 
subsequent  murder  of  the  jurist  Papinianus,  who  had  nobly  re¬ 
fused  to  assume  the  wicked  brother’s  defence.  The  only  mention 
of  Geta’s  tomb  is  to  be  found  in  Spartianus’  Lives :  illaUisque  est 
maiorum  sepulchro,  hoc  est  Severi,  quod  est  in  via  Appia  euntibus  ad 
portam  dextra,  specie  Septizonii  extructum,  quod  sibi  ille  vivus  or- 
naverat  (3).  Richter  however,  who  does  not  believe  Geta  to  have 


(1)  Fulvio  Andrea,  Delle  antichita  di  Roma,  p.  42:  «  Which  custom  of  wash¬ 
ing  is  continued  to  this  day  hy  washing  the  feet  of  an  image  of  the  Saviour, 
which  is  carried  through  the  city  in  the  month  of  August  ». 

(2)  Roma  ex  ethnica  sacra ,  p.  157. «  The  washing  of  the  Saviour’s  feet  in  S.  Maria 
Nuova  is  observed  in  memory  of  the  washing  of  the  goddess  Cybele  by  her  priests 
every  year,  on  the  first  day  of  April  ».  Richter,  in  his  Topographic  von  Rom, 
(Munich,  1901,  p.  347)  says  the  washing  took  place  on  March  27th. 

(3)  Spartianus,  Life  of  Antoninus  Geta,  c.  VII,  1 :  «  He  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  ancestors,  that  is  of  Severus,  which  stands  on  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  right 
going  towards  the  gate ;  it  is  built  in  the  shape  of  the  Septizonium,  and  was  or¬ 
namented  by  him  during  his  lifetime  ». 
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been  buried  here,  referring'  to  the  passage  quoted  above,  says : 
«  As  we  have  positive  evidence  that  Severus  and  his  sons  were 
buried  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  there  is  doubtless  a  mis¬ 
take  here,  which  may  have  originated  in  the  belief  that  the  Sep- 


Tomb  of  Geta. 


tizonium,  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Palatine,  was 
intended  for  a  family  tomb  »  (1). 

At  this  point  of  the  Appian  Way  a  small  group  of  houses  and 
shops  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  this  was  once  a  densely  popu¬ 
lated  suburb  (2).  A  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  behind  an  osteria 
between  Nos.  17  and  18,  stands  the  ruin  of  a  high  round  monu- 


(1)  Richtkr,  op.  cit. ,  pag.  354:  Iudessen  ist gegenuber  den  bestimmten  Nach- 
richten,  dass  Severus  mid  seine  Saline  im  Mausoleum  Hadriani  beigesetzt  warden  sind, 
nicht  zu  bezweifeln,  dass  hier  ein  Irrtum  voiliegt,  der  auf  der  Vorstellung  benefit, 
dass  das  an  der  Siidostecke  des  Palatins  gelegene  Septizonium  zum  Grabmal  der 
Familie  bestimmt  gewesen  sei. 

(2)  Richter,  op.  cit.,  pag.  340-350:  «  Die  Vorstadt  der  Via  Appia  ». 
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ment,  of  which  only  the  ivy-covered  top  is  visible  from  the  road, 
but  which  may  be  seen  very  well  from  the  bowling-ground  inside. 
The  body  of  the  edifice  has  been  rebuilt  in  later  times  with  ma¬ 
terials  belonging  to  the  former  structure,  and  stands  on  a  qua¬ 
drangular  base  20  metres  long.  From  an  inscription  found  near 
by,  (C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  2214),  and  from  Statius’  minute  descrip- 


Sepulchre  of  Priscilla. 


tion,  we  can  deduce  with  great  probability  that  this  sepulchre, 
long  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Scipios,  is  the  one  raised  by  Aba- 
scantus,  Domitian’s  favourite,  to  his  wife  Priscilla.  The  poet  ( Selve , 
lib.  V)  writes  a  beautiful  letter  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  hus¬ 
band,  in  which  he  expresses  the  following  noble  sentiment  Uxo - 
rent  vivam  amare  voluptas  est,  defunctam  religio  (1).  The  letter 
is  followed  by  a  poem  of  262  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
husband’s  grief,  the  funeral,  and  the  sumptuous  monument  on  the 


(1)  «  To  love  a  wife  while  she  lives  is  a  pleasure,  to  go  on  loving  her  when  she 
is  dead  is  a  cult ». 
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Appian  Way,  near  the  Almo  (v.  223),  faced  with  precious  marbles, 
and  culminating  in  a  cupola,  tholos ,  with  niches  for  statues  of 
various  goddesses.  And  he  further  adds :  «  Centuries  will  have  no 
power  to  destroy  this  splendid  marble  edifice,  where  the  best  of 
husbands,  unable  to  bear  the  protracted  and  harrowing  ceremony 
of  cremation,  laid  to  rest  the  body  of  his  beloved  Priscilla  in  a 
fine  marble  sarcophagus  ».  Statius’  prophecy  has  proved  a  vain  one 
owing  to  the  vandalism  of  posterity;  the  very  name  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  woman  is  unknown  to  the  present  owners  of  the  place,  but 
the  innkeeper’s  little  daughter  told  us  that  every  night,  high  up 
on  the  summit  of  the  monument,  a  white  shade  appears,  the  ghost 
of  somebody  who  was  buried  there  in  olden  times. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  the  road  divides:  the  Via  Ardeatina,  on 
the  right,  formerly  led  to  Ardea,  but  now  only  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Madonna  del  Divino  Amove  \  the  Appian  Way  continues  on 
the  left.  At  this  point  the  church  of  D online,  quo  vadis?  attracts 
our  attention.  Its  plain  fagade  shows  the  arms  of  a  cardinal, 
with  the  Barberini  bees  and  the  following  inscription: 

D  •  O  •  M  • 

HAEIC  PETR  VS  A  XSTO  PETIIT  = 

DOMINE  QVO  VADIS  (1) 

According  to  the  well-known  tradition,  Christ  appeared  at  this 
spot  to  Peter  who  was  fleeing  from  Rome;  Peter  asked  him: 
«  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?»  and  Jesus  answered:  «d  go  to  Rome 
to  be  crucified  a  second  time»,  vado  Romam  iteruni  crucifigi. 
Moved  by  the  gentle  rebuke,  Peter,  who  had  once  wept  bitterly 
when  the  crowing  of  the  cock  reminded  him  of  the  Master’s  pro¬ 
phecy,  repented  of  his  weakness  and  went  back  to  Rome,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero  (2).  The  small  church  is  worth 


(1)  «  To  God,  the  best  and  greatest.  Here  Peter  asked  Christ  :  Lord,  whither 
goest  thou  ?  » 

(2)  The  belief  that  .St  Peter  came  to  Rome,  though  proved  by  no  positive  his" 
torical  evidence,  is  based  on  an  uninterrupted  tradition  localized  in  several  parts  of 
Rome,  (principally  in  Nero’s  circus  where  the  great  basilica  now  stands),  and  on  the 
testimony  of  later  writers.  His  coming  is  accepted  as  certain  by  Roman  Catholics, 
though,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  the  question  has  not  been  solved. 
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a  visit  (i).  The  inside  has  a  mean  aspect  with  its  whitewashed 
walls,  the  pavement  is  crossed  from  side  to  side  by  a  line  of  the 
ancient  flags  of  the  Appian  Way,  in  the  middle  appear  the  le¬ 
gendary  foot-prints  of  Jesus  (2),  and  at  the  sides  two  figures  pain- 


Cliurch  of  Domine ,  quo  vadis? 


ted  a  fresco  by  Ruspi;  the  one  on  the  left,  representing  St.  Peter, 
is  well  preserved.  Just  in  front  of  the  foot-prints,  from  which  the 
church  is  sometimes  called  S'.  Maria  delle  pi  ante,  stands  a  cast 
of  Michelangelo’s  Christ,  taken  from  the  marble  in  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  Over  the  high-altar  is  a  Madonna  and  child  of  the  school 
of  Giotto.  Linder  the  holy-water  stoup,  on  the  right  as  we  go 


(1)  It  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  is  always  shut,  but  there  is  a  caretaker  who  lets 
visitors  in. 

(2)  These  are  but  a  copy;  the  original  is  in  the  basilica  of  St  Sebastian. 
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out,  is  a  bee,  the  arms  of  the  Barberini,  and  above  it  a  long-  in¬ 
scription  in  Italian,  recording  facts  connected  with  the  church, 
put  there  by  a  hermit  who  was  once  in  charge. 

The  road  now  runs  uphill,  bending  slightly  to  the  left.  Stan¬ 
ding  on  the  left,  at  a  lower  level,  is  a  small  round  chapel  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross.  Looking  through  a  kind  of  loophole  in  the 
door,  which  is  always  shut,  a  small  bare  altar  is  seen  and  an  in¬ 
different  picture  with  the  paint  peeling  off ;  on  the  left  is  Jesus, 
on  the  right  St  Peter  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  and  behind  him  a 
third  figure  holding  a  book,  possibly  St  Paul.  This  picture  and 
the  name  Domine,  quo  vcidis,  often  given  to  this  chapel  (1),  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  that  the  apparition  of  Christ  was  originally  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  here.  A  few  steps  more  Bring  us  to  the  mile¬ 
stone  marking  the  first  kilometre.  To  the  left  of  the  door  mar¬ 
ked  25c  three  large  slabs  of  the  ancient  pavement  have  been  fixed 
in  the  wall.  > 

On  the  left,  a  few  steps  farther  on,  the  large  tufa  ruin  of  some 
great  monument  rises  behind  the  wall ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  support 
for  telegraph  wires.  On  the  side  towards  Rome  there  are  three 
niches,  the  same  number  appear  on  the  other  side,  though  less 
well  preserved,  there  are  none  in  front. 

A  few  steps  more  and  we  come,  on  the  left,  to  a  wooden 
gate  (No.  26,  Vigna  Colonna),  giving  access  to  a  house  with  a  vi¬ 
neyard  and  wineshop.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  Columbarium 
of  the  freedmen  of  Augustus.  In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  magnificence  of  this  monument,  built  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  all  the  servants  of  Augustus’  and  Livia’s  household,  one  should 
read  Gori’s  fine  work,  or  at  least  study  its  splendid  plates  (2). 
The  tomb  is  now  laid  waste,  but  when  discovered  in  1726  it  still 
preserved  much  of  its  former  beauty.  In  the  courtyard,  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  a  weeping-willow  droop  over  a  tank,  the  wall  of  which 
shows  traces  of  urns.  The  fine  columbarium,  which  we  see  re- 


(1)  Panvinio,  Sette  Chiese,  p.  138.  Skverano,  Sette  Chiese,  vol.  I,  p.  462. 
The  chapel  was  restored  in  1536  by  cardinal  Reginald  Polo. 

(2)  Moimmentum  sire  Columbarium  libertorum  et  servorum  Liviae  Augustae,  etc, 
ab  Antonio  Francisco  Gorio...  description,  etc.  Florentine,  cididccxxvii. 
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produced  in  its  entirety,  as  it  was  when  discovered,  in  one  of 
the  engravings  of  the  above-mentioned  book,  has  been  broken 
through  to  give  access  t'o  the  vineyard.  The  larger  part  is  on  the 
right,  inside  a  kind  of  cellar  encumbered  with  barrels  and  used 
as  a  lumber-room,  but  still  preserving,  from  ground  to  ceiling, 
its  urns,  some  broken,  some  in  fairly  good  state.  On  the  left,  in 
a  small  room  used  as  a  kitchen,  another  part  of  the  ruined  co¬ 
lumbarium  is  visible,  and  here  and  there  in  the  court-yard  walls 
decorative  fragments  appear,  like  the  remains  of  some  great  wreck. 
One  hot  afternoon  in  July,  having  taken  Gori’s  book  with  us, 
we  made  a  long  halt  in  this  spot.  How  eagerly  the  peasants 
scanned  the  beautiful  engravings,  while  listening  intently  to  our 
description  of  the  former  splendour  of  this  monument,  and  of  the 
many  others  that  once  adorned  the  Appian  Way ! 

A  short  distance  farther  on,  close  to  a  large  cypress,  stands 
a  ruin  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  still  retaining  some 
of  the  blocks  that  bound  it ;  here  also  telegraph  wires  are  resting 
on  the  monument. 

For  some  distance  our  way  again  lies  between  high  walls, 
and  after  their  blank  monotony  it  is  a  relief  to  get,  from  the  gate 
at  No.  27,  a  fine  view  on  the  surrounding  country.  A  few  steps 
beyond  we  come  to  two  small  modern  houses,  the  first  of  which 
shows,  on  the  right-hand  side,  two  small  brickwork  columns  with 
capitals  and  acanthus  leaves,  above  which  runs  a  moulding.  On 
the  front  are  four  travertine  brackets. 

Proceeding,  we  come  to  a  gate  (No.  28),  on  the  right,  which  is 
always  shut;  behind  it  extends  an  avenue,  leading,  between  rows 
of  cypresses  and  pines,  to  a  fine  house.  Numerous  fragments  of 
columns,  pilasters,  and  inscriptions  are  built  into  the  low  Avail  at 
either  side,  one  of  them,  on  the  left,  bears  the  frequently  recur¬ 
ring  words:  in  f route,  in  agro\  these  fragments  are  eloquent  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  devastation  of  surrounding  monuments. 

We  now  reach  a  modern  house  (Nos  30-31)  with  the  following 
inscription,  which  can  only  be  read  from  the  field,  in  the  middle 
of  the  right-hand  wall : 
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D  •  M 

M.  AVSTVRNIVS  •  M  •  L 
ONESIMVS  •  FECIT 
SIBI  •  ET  •  CARBILIAE  •  P  •  L 
VRBANAE  •  CONIVGI 
CARISSIMAE  •  ET  .  LIBERTIS 
LIBERT ABVSQVE  .  NOSTRIS 
POSTERISQVE  •  EORVM 
IN  •  FR  •  P  •  XVIII 
IN  •  AG  •  P  •  XX 

H  .  M  •  EXTERVM  •  HEREDEM  •  N  •  S  (i) 

After  passing  a  long  line  of  flags  belonging  to  the  ancient 
pavement,  we  come  to  the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Cal- 
lixtus  (No.  33).  These  catacombs  deserve  more  than  a  hurried 
visit,  but,  as  has  been  already  said  in  Chapter  ^1,  a  description  of 
them  would  be  outside  our  province,  so  we  refer  the  reader  to 
special  works  on  the  subject,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance. 

A  short  distance  beyond  we  pass,  on  the  left,  a  modern  house 
with  several  friezes  taken  from  ancient  monuments  on  its  front. 
We  have  now  reached  the  second  kilometre,  where  the  road  di¬ 
vides :  on  the  left  is  the  Appia  Pignatelli,  which  joins  the  Appia 
Antica  to  the  Appia  Nuova.  Our  way  lies  straight  on,  and 
at  No.  37  (Vigna  S.  Sebastiano)  we  see  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  marking  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  catacombs,  men¬ 
tioned  in  chapter  II,  and  which  have  been  described  by  Gar- 
rucci  (2).  Just  after  passing  No.  38  we  see,  high  up  on  the  wall, 
a  marble  relief  representing  a  small  female  figure. 

We  soon  reach  the  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese,  which  branches  off 
to  the  right,  and,  crossing  the  Via  Ardeatina,  joins  the  Via  Ostiense 
at  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul.  We  are  now  in  sight  of  the  majestic 
mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella  which  appears  at  the  top  of  a  rather 


(1)  «  To  the  divine  Manes.  Marcus  Austurnius  Onesimus,  freedman  of  Marcus, 
made  for  himself  and  his  beloved  wife  Carbilia  Urbana,  ireedwoman  of  Publius,  and 
for  our  freedmen  and  freedwomen  and  their  descendants.  iS  feet  in  front,  20  feet 
in  the  field.  This  monument  may  not  go  to  an  extraneous  heir». 

(2)  Garrucci  Raffaele,  Cimitero  degli  antichi  Ebrci  scoperto  rccentemente  in 
vigna  Randanini.  Roma,  1862,  p.  69. 
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steep  hill,  standing  out  against  the  background  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  On  the  left,  just  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  is 
an  open  square,  planted  with  elms  and  cypresses;  in  the  middle 
stands  a  column  with  an  iron  cross  on  the  top,  and  three  mo¬ 
dern  inscriptions  on  the  sides.  Towrards  the  road  we  see  the  arms 
of  Pius  IX,  on  the  opposite  side  from  them  the  following  dedi¬ 
cation  : 

r 

I  N 

HON  OREM 
SEBASTIAN  I 
X  MARTYR  IS 

INVICTI  '  (i) 

t 

The  other  two  inscriptions  record  an  important  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Appian  Way,  that  of  1852,  when  Canina  initiated  his 
excavations  by  order  of  Pius  IX.  On  the  side  towards  Rome  is 
written : 

PIVS  IX 
PONT.  MAX. 

AN.  MDCCCEII 
SACR.  PRINC. 

EIUS  •  VII  •  (2) 

and  on  that  towards  Cecilia  Metella: 

Q  V  V  M 

VIA  •  APPIA 
HINC  •  BOVILLAS 

VSOUE 

RESTITVEBATVR  (3) 

Opposite  the  column,  on  a  lower  level,  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Sebastian,  mentioned  elsewhere.  This  church,  and  even  more 


(1)  «  I11  honour  of  Sebastian,  unconquered  martyr  of  Christ  ». 

(2)  «  Pius  IX  pontifex  maximus ,  in  the  year  1852,  the  seventh  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  >>. 

(3)  «  When  the  Appian  Way  was  restored  from  here  to  Bovillae ». 
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so  the  adjoining  catacombs,  deserves  a  special  visit;  we  shall 
here  limit  our  observations  to  the  facade,  which  has  a  portico  of 
six  columns,  two  of  green  and  four  of  red  granite.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  records  the  last  restoration,  made  in  1612. 

SCIPIO  CARD.  BVRGHESIVS  •  S.  R.  E.  MAIOR  POENITENTIARIVS  AN.  DOM.  MDCXII  (1). 

At  No.  44,  on  the  left  (Grandi  estate),  we  see  a  large  quadran¬ 
gular  enclosure,  of  which  three  walls  remain,  and  are  covered. 


a 


Temple  of  Romulus. 


especially  the  one  on  the  right,  with  thick  ivy ;  in  the  middle 
stands  a  round  edifice  against  which  a  modern  house  has  been 
built;  this  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius, 
whose  heroon ,  also  circular,  stands  in  the  Forum,  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  beside  the  basilica  commonly  known  as  that  of  Constantine. 


(1)  « Seipio  Cardinal  Borghese,  great  penitentiary  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
A.  D.  1612  ». 
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It  would  appear  that  this  enclosure  was  intended  to  receive  those 
who  took  part  in  the  great  procession,  or  circensial  pageant,  and 
who,  after  going  round  the  circus  before  the  games  began,  wit¬ 
nessed  them  from  reserved  seats.  It  is  commonly  called  Cara- 
calla’s  stables,  because  the  neighbouring  Circus  of  Maxentius  was 


Caracalla’ s  stables. 


long  believed  to  be  that  of  Caracalla,  but  Nibby’s  excavations, 
in  1825,  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake  (1).  Outside  the  right-hand 
wall  is  a  round  monument  called,  without  any  special  reason, 
the  sepulchre  of  Servilius.  The  inside  being  very  dark  and  far 
from  clean  we  do  not  recommend  a  visit  to  it. 

Here  the  road  begins  to  run  uphill.  At  No.  46  we  notice  an 
antique  building  packed  in  between  small  modern  houses.  Nearly 
opposite,  at  No.  47,  we  see  a  large  gateway  surmounted  by  the  Tor- 
lonia  arms  and  shut  by  a  fence.  This  is  the  best  way  to  reach 


(1)  Nibby  Antonio,  Del  Circo  volgarmente  detto  di  Caracalla ,  Roma,  1825, 

p.  46. 
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the  Circus  of  Maxentius  which  we  see  in  the  fields,  looking  most 
imposing  with  its  high  round  towers.  Before  leaving  the  road 
let  us  pause  to  admire  the  view,  always  beautiful  from  this  spot, 
but  particularly  so  on  bright  sunny  days.  Turning  our  back  to 
the  mausoleum  ofMetella,  we  see  on  our  right  the  stately  remains 


Triumphal  gateway  of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius. 


of  the  Circus,  beyond  which  a  vast  extent  of  country  stretches 
away  to  the  slopes  of  the  Praenestine  Hills.  Rome  looks  most 
picturesque  in  the  distance,  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  being  distinct¬ 
ly  visible  with  its  crown  of  statues,  not  beautiful  when  seen  close 
by,  but  graceful  and  fantastic  from  afar.  In  front  we  have  the 
Appian  Way,  with  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  down  in  a  hollow, 
while  on  our  left  more  fields  slope  away  towards  the  distant  sea. 

Let  us  now  go  down  to  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  and  enter¬ 
ing  between  the  two  towers,  pass  along  its  whole  length  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  it,  till  we  reach  the  great  arch  on  the  north 
side,  which  leads  out  on  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli.  The  main 
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entrance  was  here  and  opened  on  the  Via  Asinaria  (1),  which 
proves,  according  to  Tomassetti,  (2)  that  the  Via  Appia,  at  least 
during  the  first  part  of  its  course,  cannot  have  been  kept  in  good 
repair  «  as,  already  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  considered  pre¬ 
ferable  that  the  entrance  to  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  should  open 
on  the  Via  Asinaria  rather  than  on  the  Appia  »  (3).  Let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  under  this  great  arch,  through  which  the  winners 
passed,  and  which  was  called  for  this  reason  porta  triumphalis.  On 
the  right  a  modern  inscription  records  the  excavations  made  in  1825 : 

IOHANNES  .  TORLONIA  .  DVX  .  BRACCIANI 
SPINAM  •  CARCEREM  .  PVLVINAR  -  ET  .  PORTAM 
CIRCI  .  D1VI  •  ROMVLI  •  MAXENTII  -  AVG.  F. 

SVMPTV  •  PROPRIO  •  EFFODIENDAM  •  CVRAVIT 
ANNO  •  MDCCCXXV 

CVR  •  AGENTE  •  ANTONIO  ♦  NIBBY  •  VINC  •  F  .  PROF  .  ARCHEOL  •  (4) 

On  our  right,  as  we  read,  some  remains  of  stucco  are  to  be 
seen  with  traces  of  painting.  On  the  opposite  side  Nibby  has 
put  together  an  inscription,  found  broken  into  pieces  on  the  spot, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  founder  of  the  Circus: 

DIVO  •  ROMVLO  •  N  •  M  •  V 

COS  •  OR .  I  •  FILIO 

D  •  N  •  M  AXE  NT  I  •  INVICT 
VI  AVG  •  NEPOTI 

T  •  DIVI  •  MAXIMIANI  •  SEN  • 

ORIS  •  AC  -  (5) 

(1)  The  porta  Asinaria,  now  closed,  may  still  be  seen,  flanked  by  two  towers, 
a  few  steps  to  the  right  as  we  go  out  by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

(2)  Tomassetti,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

(3)  The  Circus,  built  in  A.  D.  311,  measured  4S2  feet  by  79,  it  held  18,000  spec¬ 
tators.  V.  Richter,  op.  cit.,  p.  350. 

(4)  «John  Torlonia,  duke  of  Bracciano,  in  1S25,  excavated  at  his  own  expense 
the  spina,  career,  imperial  tribune  and  gate  of  the  circus  of  the  divine  Romulus, 
son  of  Maxentius  Augustus,  Anthony  Nibby  son  of  Vincent,  professor  of  archaeology , 
carrying  out  the  excavations  ». 

(5)  «  To  the  divine  Romulus,  man  of  most  noble  memory,  ordinary  consul  for  the 
second  time,  son  of  our  unconquered  and  ever  august  Lord  Maxentius,  grandson  of 
the  divine  Maximianus  senior,  and  nephew  of  the  divine  Maximianus  junior  ». 
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Circus  of  Maxentius. 


Tower  of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius, 
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A  small  door  opens  under  each  of  these  inscriptions.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Circus  is  to  be  seen  from  this  point;  although 
very  different  from  what  it  once  was,  it  is  yet  the  best  preserved 
building  of  its  kind.  This  spot,  where  silence  and  solitude  now 
reign,  and  flocks  of  sheep  graze  among  the  ruins,  must  have  wit¬ 
nessed  stirring  scenes  in  the  days  of  old!  On  every  side  a 
crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  drawn  together  by  a 
common  craving  for  the  games  of  the  circus,  waits  anxiously,  cast¬ 
ing  eager  looks  towards  the  door  through  which  the  splendid 
procession  is  to  enter.  A  band  of  musicians  appears  first,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  magistrate  who  directs  the  games,  and  other  high 
dignitaries  arrayed  in  rich  togas.  Then  come  statues  of  all  the 
gods  with  their  different  attributes,  on  beautifully  ornamented 
chariots.  Slowly  and  majestically,  midst  ceaseless  applause,  the 
procession  advances,  and  having  gone  round  the  whole  race-course, 
those  forming  it  take  place  in  reserved  seats.  The  crowd  grows 
more  and  more  impatient,  but  at  a  signal  given  by  the  Emperor, 
if  present,  or  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  a  dead  silence  pre¬ 
vails.  From  the  carceres,  where  the  high  towers  still  stand  on 
either  side,  the  contending  chariots  rush  forth  at  full  speed.  The 
fascinated  spectators,  excited  by  high  bets,  anxiously  follow  the 
flight  of  the  horses,  spurred  on  to  their  utmost  by  the  drivers, 
and  watch  with  trepidation  the  dangerous  curve  round  the  spina , 
or  central  dividing-line,  at  both  ends  of  which  stand  the  metae  or 
turning-posts,  against  which  the  rapid  wheels  are  often  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  unlucky  driver  with  the  poor  horses  and  shattered 
chariot  are  then  hastily  pulled  aside,  or  simply  jumped  over  by 
the  next  charioteer,  well  pleased  to  see  the  number  of  his 
competitors  lessened  by  one.  And  scarcely  have  the  rest  passed 
than  ready  slaves  remove  the  encumbrance  by  carrying  away, 
wounded  or  dead,  the  hapless  one  in  whom  the  spectators,  in¬ 
tent  on  watching  with  growing  enthusiasm  the  probable  winner, 
no  longer  take  the  slightest  interest.  Vae  victis !  The  dead  or  se¬ 
verely  wounded  were  carried  out  of  sight  of  the  gay  crowd  through 
the  gate  of  death,  libitinaria  or  libitinensis,  a  name  of  ill-omen 
to  all  who  passed  through.  Seven  times  the  swift  chariots  run 
round  the  spina ,  and  the  lucky  winner,  midst  the  cheers  of  the 
maddened  crowd,  passes  out  in  triumph  through  the  porta  triiim- 
phalis,  the  noble  gateway  where  wre  stand. 
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Let  us  now  walk  round  the  circus,  following  the  line  of  the  spina 
which  divides  it  pretty  fairly  in  two.  We  soon  come  to  an  almost 
circular  hollow  marking  the  place  of  the  meta  secunda,  which  was 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  spina  nearest  to  the  porta  triumphalis. 
The  ground,  slightly  sinking  towards  the  middle,  plainly  shows 
the  direction  of  the  spina.  On  our  left,  in  the  enclosure  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  spectators,  appear  the  ruins  of  the  pulvinar,  the  tri¬ 
bune  from  which  the  Emperor  and  high  dignitaries  witnessed  the 
races.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  ivy,  and  in  due  season  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  broom,  the  sweet  and  homely  flower  sung  by 
Leopardi.  About  the  middle  of  the  spina  a  deeper  hollow  marks 
the  place  where  stood  the  obelisk  which  is  now  in  the  Circo  Ago- 
nale,  where  Bernini  raised  it  by  order  of  Innocent  X.  Several 
other  circuses  wrere  adorned  with  obelisks;  it  will  suffice  to  men¬ 
tion  the  one  in  Nero’s  Circus  at  the  Vatican,  which  Fontana 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  San  Pietro,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V. 
The  one  now'  in  question  had  fallen,  and  wras  lying  abandoned  on 
the  ground;  the  biographer  of  Pius  II  mentions  it  in  the  following 
passage:  Egressus  Appia  porta  per  znain,  quae  ducit  Neapolitn, 
viultas  inter  eunduin  ruinas  contemptatus  est,  quartan  praecipua 
fuit  hippodromi  apud  sanctum  Sebastianmn  et  magni  confracti  obe- 
lisci,  ad  quern  dirigere  bigarum  quadrigamnnque  cursus  consue- 
ve're  (i).  Farther  on,  on  the  left,  we  see- a  great  archway  partly 
choked  with  earth:  this  was  the  porta  libitinaria.  From  it  we  enjoy 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  of  the  back 
of  the  Castello  dei  Caetani.  We  are  now  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spina,  where  stood  the  meta  prima,  thus  called  from  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  carceres,  from  which  the  chariots  started.  The 
enclosure  on  our  right  has  several  arches,  now  shut  by  a  hedge, 
and  part  of  a  coffered  apse ;  its  low'er  part,  being  preserved  in  its 
full  length,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  general  con¬ 
formation  of  the  original  edifice.  Between  the  two  high  towers 


(i)  Pit  Secundi  Commentarii,  XI,  p.  562.  «  Going  out  of  the  Appian  gate  by 
the  road  leading  to  Naples,  he  saw  many  ruins  by  the  way,  among  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were  those  of  the  hippodrome  near  St.  Sebastian,  and  of  the  great  broken  obe¬ 
lisk  towards  which  the  races  of  two  and  four-horsed  chariots  used  to  be  directed 
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where  we  entered,  and  where  we  now  leave  the  Circus,  fragments 
of  masonry  belonging  to  the  carceres  are  to  be  seen. 

However  great  the  pleasure  we  take  in  our  modern  horse¬ 
races,  we  can  scarcely  realise  the  eagerness  and  joy  which  filled 
the  ancient  Romans  at  these  spectacles.  The  few  modern  Ro¬ 
mans  who  still  remember  the  barberi  races  speak  with  regretful 
enthusiasm  of  the  exciting  moment  when  the  rope  which  held 
back  the  horses  having  fallen,  these  rushed  forth  on  their  frantic 
gallop.  We  shall  close  our  description  of  these  ruins  with  Vir¬ 
gil’s  impressive  lines: 

Nonne  vides,  cum  praecipiti  certamine  campum 
corripuere ,  ruuntque  effusi  career e  currus, 
cum  spes  arrectae  iuvenum,  exsultantiaque  haurit 
corda  pavor  pulsans  ?  Illi  i?istaut  verb  ere  torto 
et  proni  dant  lor  a;  volat  vi  fervidus  axis ; 
iamque  humiles ,  iamque  elati  sublime  videntur 
aera  per  vacuum  ferri  atque  adsurgere  in  auras; 
nec  mora  nec  requies ;  at  fulvae  nimbus  harenae 
tollitur ;  humescunt  spumis  flatuque  sequentum  : 
tantus  amor  laudum,  tantae  est  victoria  curae  (i). 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  soon  reach  its  most  famous  monu¬ 
ment,  which  would  alone  suffice  to  attract  visitors  to  the  Appian 
Way. 


(i)  Georg'.  Ill: 

Do  you  not  see  how  in  the  rapid  race 
The  chariots,  from  the  starting  place,  rush  on 
Devouring  space:  how  young  men’s  hopes  are  roused 
And  pow’rful  fear  breathes  through  their  throbbing  breast? 
They  ply  the  twisted  thong  and.  bending  down, 

Give  out  the  reins;  the  axle  glowing  flies 
Impetuously,  and,  low  now,  now  erect, 

They  seem  born  up  aloft  through  th’open  air, 

And  mounting  to  the  skies.  No  stay,  not  rest ; 

But  a  dense  cloud  of  yellow  dust  is  raised ; 

They’re  wet  with  foam  of  those  who  follow. 

Such  love  for  praise,  such  hope  for  victory. 

T.  Seymour-Burt. 
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Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  Castello  dei  Caetani 
seen  from  the  back. 


There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army’s  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity . 


I  know  not  why  -  but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 

Thou  Tomb!  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind  ; 

Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind, 

Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  ruin  leaves  behind. 

Childe  Harold,  canto  IV. 
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The  stately  tower  stands  on  a  high,  quadrangular,  concrete 
base,  and  still  partly  retains  its  travertine  facing;  it  is  crowned 
with  battlements  excepting  on  the  right  side,  and  has  a  frieze  on 
which  bucrania(i)  are  conspicuous,  having,  in  fact,  given  the  name 
of  Capo  di  Bove  to  the  mausoleum  and  surrounding  estate.  On 
the  facade  the  following  simple  inscription  appears: 

CAEC1LIAE 
O.  CRETICI  •  F 

METELLAE  •  CRASSI  (2) 

The  son  (3)  of  the  famous  millionaire  and  triumvir,  (about 
whom  the  story  goes  that  the  Parthians  poured  melted  gold  down 
his  throat)  (4),  in  raising  this  splendid  pile  to  his  wife  Metella, 
wished  to  record,  though  in  laconic  terms,  the  glories  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  the  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus  who,  in  62  B.  C.,  added  to 

the  many  former  merits  of  his  gens  a  victory  in  the  island  of 

Crete,  which  won  him,  despite  Pompey’s  antagonism,  a  splendid 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Creticus. 

The  frieze  on  the  right  of  the  inscription  is  allusive  to  this 
family  glory,  as  we  are  told  by  Ing.  Azurri,  who  describes  it  in 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject:  «  The  artistic  device  in  the 
middle  was,  1  think,  intended  to  recall  the  famous  arrow  of  the 
Cretan  archers,  bound  with  the  component  parts  of  the  barbaric 
bow,  or  with  trumpets  and  arms  peculiar  to  those  insular  pirates. 
The  spears  surmounted  by  a  wild-boar  were  the  ensigns  of  se¬ 
veral  Roman  legions,  and,  supported  by  anchors,  they  symbolize 

the  conquest  of  the  island.  As  for  the  torques  they  evidently 

indicate  the  military  honours  of  the  great  captain  »  (5). 

About  the  year  1300  the  Caetani  transformed  the  mausoleum 
into  a  fortress  with  battlements,  and  built  a  great  castle  up  against 
it,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  bordering  the  road  for  quite 


(1)  From  [3o5<;  =  ox  and  xpa V'.OV  =  skull. 

(2)  «  To  Cecilia  Metella,  daughter  of  Quintus  Creticus,  wife  of  Crassus». 

(3)  Drumann,  Geschichte  Roms,  vol.  II,  p.  16  e  35. 

(4)  Dante,  Purg.  XX,  v.  116. 

(5)  Bullettino  Archeologico  comunale,  1895,  p.  14-25. 
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a  distance.  «  The  Appian  way  cut  through  it  about  the  middle 
of  its  area,  the  entrance  and  egress  of  the  road  being  marked  by 
two  arches,  now  fallen;  all  that  remains  of  them  is  a  marble  door¬ 
post  on  the  right  of  the  one  towards  Rome.  Of  course  the  lords 
of  the  castle  intercepted  the  traffic  at  their  pleasure  and  levied 


Castello  dei  Caetani. 


a  toll  on  it.  We  see  the  two-storeyed  castle  grafted  on  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Metella  ;  it  is  fairly  well  built  with  marble  and  small 
blocks  of  peperino  and  tufa.  On  the  side  towards  the  fields  there 
was  a  large  door-way,  now  walled  up,  over  which,  supported  by 
marble  brackets,  is  a  large  balcony  with  a  semi-circular  arch  (1)  ». 
The  back  view  of  this  building  is  so  fine  that  the  reader  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  get  over  the  low  fence  in  order  to 
enjoy  it. 

Opposite  the  mausoleum  a  church  is  to  be  seen,  which  in 
feudal  times  was  attached  to  the  castle.  It  is  now  roofless,  but 


(1)  Tomassetti  G.,  op.  cit. ,  vol.  I,  p.  44. 
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its  walls  are  still  standing;  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  of 
Bari,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an  MS.  of  Marini’s,  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Vatican,  which  says:  Franciscus  card.  S.  Mariae  in 
Cosmedin  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Caput  bovis  construxit  castrum  (this 
is  not  perfectly  true,  as  the  castle  is  older  and  was  built  by  Peter) 


Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari. 


cum  ecclesia  in  honorem  S.  Nicolai  in  dioecesi  Albanensi  cui  Boni- 
facius  VIII  concessit  iura  parochialia  et  patronatum  sibi  et  suis  suc- 
cessoribus  (i).  Over  the  doorway  is  a  small  round  window, 
and  on  the  left  a  steeple.  The  church  is  always  locked,  the  key 
being  in  charge  of  the  custode  of  the  Appian  Way  (2),  as  also  that 
of  the  Castello  dei  Caetani ,  but  what  little  remains  of  it  is  visible  from 


(1)  Tomassetti,  op  cit. ,  p.  45.  «  Francis,  cardinal  of  Sta  Maria  in  Cosmedin 
built  in  the  spot  called  Caput  bovis  a  castle  with  a  church  in  honour  of  St  Nicolas  of 
Bari,  in  the  diocese  of  Albano,  to  which  Boniface  VIII  granted  parochial  rights,  giv¬ 
ing  its  patronage  to  him  and  his  successors  ». 

(2)  The  caretaker  lives  at  No.  49,  a  little  farther  on,  on  the  right. 
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the  outside.  At  the  sides  are  six  small  marble  windows,  gothic 
in  style,  and  noteworthy  on  that  account,  this  style  appearing 
but  rarely  in  Roman  edifices.  The  inside  of  the  castle  deserves 
a  visit,  although  it  is  partly  ruined  and  its  ceiling  has  fallen  in. 
It  appears  plainly  to  have  consisted  of  two  storeys,  its  loopholes 
and  some  of  its  windows  still  remaining.  To  the  left  of  the  court¬ 
yard  the  great  cella  of  the  sepulchre,  which  held  the  splendid 
sarcophagus,  is  visible. 

An  adequate  description  of  Metella’s  monument  would  require 
a  whole  book:  we  will  not,  however,  pass  under  silence  the  large 
inscription  to  the  right  of  the  castle  door,  on  a  modern  structure 
forming  a  great  curve: 

T  •  CRVSTIDIVS  •  T  •  F  •  FAB  •  BRlSO 
PRAEF  •  EQVIT  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  XIX 
EX  •  TESTAMENTO  •  PRO  •  PARTE  •  DI\  I'DIA  (1) 


To  the  left  of  this  is  another  marble  one,  in  large  clear  cha¬ 
racters: 

Q  •  GRANIVS  •  M  •  F 
LABEO  •  TR  •  MIL 
LEG  •  TERTIAE  (2) 


Two  headless  statues  and  some  inscribed  fragments,  found 
here  during  Canina’s  excavations,  have  been  fixed  on  to  the 
wall,  but  the  latter  either  consist  only  of  names,  or  are  so  incom¬ 
plete  as  to  convey  no  meaning.  We  shall  mention  only  the  one 


(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  3516.  « Titus  Crustidius  Briso,  son  of  Titus,  of  the  Fr.- 
bian  tribe,  prefect  of  cavalry,  lived  19  years.  From  the  will,  for  one  half  ». 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  35*11.  «  Quintus  Granins  Labeo.  son  of  Marcus,  military 
tribune  of  the  third  legion  ». 
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Fragments  to  be  seen  on  the  front  wall  of  the  Castello  dei  Caetani. 


supported  by  a  winged  figure  of  a  child,  under  the  two  Caetani 
coats  of  arms.  The  inscription  is  enclosed  in  a  circle: 

D  •  M 

AELIAE  .  C.  •  F 
AGATHE  •  AN  •  X 
DIER  •  XV  •  AELI 
CORNVTVS  •  ET-  CON 
CORDIA  PAREN 

TES  (i) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  conversion  into  a  fortress 
caused  great  injury  to  the  mausoleum  and  surrounding  monu- 

(i)  C.I.L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  10834.  «  To  the  manes  of  Aelia  Agata,  daughter  of  Cains, 
aged  10  years  and  15  days,  her  parents  Aelius  Cornutus  and  Concordia  ». 
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ments :  this  is  made  apparent  by  the  great  number  of  marble 
fragments  of  all  sizes  built  into  the  wall  we  are  just  coming  to. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  narrowly  escaped  a 
much  heavier  blow,  which  Sixtus  V,  whose  contempt  for  archaeo¬ 
logy  we  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  would  have  dealt  it. 
In  May  1589(1)  Giovan  Battista  Mottino,  Girolamo  Leni,  and  their 
brothers,  owners  of  the  surrounding  estate,  applied  for  no  less  a 
favour  than  the  permission  to  pull  down  the  mausoleum  of  Ce¬ 
cilia  Metella,  in  order  to  make  use  of  its  building  material.  And 
what  plausible  reasons  they  give  for  their  creditable  petition ! 
Their  letter  reads  as  follows:  «G.  B.  Mottino  and  Girolamo  Leni 
and  their  brothers  have  for  long  been  owners  of  the  farm  of 
Capo  di  Bove,  where  there  is  a  sepulchre  or  large  tower,  which 
they  would  find  convenient  to  dismantle.  They  humbly  beseech 
your  most  illustrious  Lordship  to  kindly  intercede  with  His  Ho¬ 
liness,  that  he  may  grant  them  license,  and  that  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
servers  may  not  oppose  them  by  saying  that  it  is  antique,  which 
they  ought  not  to  do  as  it  is  situated  outside  Rome,  and  is  not 
in  a  public  place,  and  also  because  others  have  been  dismantled, 
one  on  the  road  to  Tivoli  (2),  another  marble  one  at  the  Ponte 
dell’Arco  (3),  another  at  Casale  Rotondo,  and  many  besides.  To 
which  request,  if  His  Holiness  consents,  they  believe  the  people 
of  Rome  will  not  object;  all  which  they  will  receive  as  a  special 
favour  from  Our  Lord  (the  Pope,),  and  will  continually  pray  God 
to  preserve  him  and  grant  your  Lordship  a  long  and  happy  life ». 
This  letter,  praiseworthy  as  to  contents  and  admirable  as  to  form, 
found  favour  in  high  place.  The  papal  rescript  was  as  follows: 
«  Our  Lord  grants  the  favour,  on  condition  that  the  people  of 
Rome  be  satisfied  ».  This  clause,  says  Lanciani,  saved  the  mo¬ 
nument,  for  the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  who  witnessed  with 
indignation  the  destruction  which  had  begun  at  once,,  found  an 
echo  in  the  municipal  council  of  the  time.  It  is  a  remarkable 


(1)  We  are  quoting  part  of  an  interesting  article  by  R.  Lanciani.  {Bull.  Arch, 
comun.,  1S94,  p.  138-157). 

(2)  Lanciani  does  not  know  to  which  monument  this  alludes. 

(3)  Sepulchre  of  M.  Antonius  Antius  Lupus.  (Cfr.  Bull.  Arch,  com.,  1891, 
p.  221). 
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fact  that  even  in  periods  least  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
our  glorious  monuments,  men  were  not  wanting  who  raised  their 
voice  courageously  in  defence  of  them,  and  in  protest  against  their 
destroyers.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  for  instance,  we  have  emi¬ 
nent  men  like  Petrarch  and  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  in  the  present  case 
three  Roman  municipal  officials  whose  names  have  fortunately  come 
down  to  us :  «  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Preserver  Paolo  Lancel- 
lotti,  seconded  by  his  colleagues  Ottavio  Gabrielli  and  Alessandro 
Gottifredi,  the  Capitoline  assembly  withheld  its  consent,  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  was  saved  for  posterity ». 
Before  leaving  the  subject  we  shall  quote  another  passage  of  this 
most  interesting  article:  «  This  incident,  coupled  with  others  of 
the  same  kind,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  change  in  public 
feeling  towards  Sixtus  V.  The  very  same  magistrates  who  had 
decreed  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him  on  November  26th  1585, 
as  an  acknowledgement  for  the  return  of  safety  and  plenty,  in  the 
assembly  of  Monday,  August  24th  1590,  announce  the  pontiff’s 
death  in  the  following  terms:  Hodie  Scinctisshnus  Dominus  Noster 
Xystus  papa  quintus,  omnibus  congratulantibus  et  maxima  omnium 
laetitia,  diem  suum  clausit  extremum  (1). 

In  the  next  century  the  mausoleum  was  again  threatened  with 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  as  we  learn  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  diary  of  Theodore  Amayden :  «  One 
of  the  finest  memorials  of  that  former  ruler  of  the  world  is  an 
antique  monument,  round  in  shape  and  of  great  circumference, 
built  of  beautiful  marble,  near  St.  Sebastian,  called  Capo  di  Bove. 
Bernini,  the  Pope’ s  favourite  sculptor,  having  planned,  for  his  own 
interest,  to  make  a  sumptuous  facade  to  the  Acqua  Vergine,  also 
called  of  Trievi,  obtained  a  Brief  allowing  him  to  pull  down  that 
most  beautiful  edifice,  and  had  already  begun  its  demolition  when 
the  Roman  people,  having  heard  of  it,  prevented  him,  and  the 
work  was  stopped  to  avoid  riots  »  (2). 


(1)  «  To-day  our  most  holy  Lord,  Pope  Sixtus  V,  closed  his  life  midst  general  sa¬ 
tisfaction  and  rejoicing  ». 

(2)  From  MS.  1831.  Casanatense  Library,  Rome. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  CECILIA  METELLA 
TO  CASALE  ROTONDO. 


Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  see  that  the  road  is  bordered  for 
some  distance  by  the  remains  of  the  castle.  About  30  steps 
beyond  No.  49  we  notice,  low  down  in  the  wall  to  our  left,  a  tra¬ 
vertine  cippus  with  an  obliterated  inscription ;  the  abreviation 
IN  AG  -in  agro,  still  legible,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  sepulchral 
cippus.  Where  the  castle  wall  ends,  on  the  right,  are  the  remains 
of  a  monument  which  was  evidently  used  as  a  support  for  the 
wall;  a  little  farther  on  the  military  road  leading  to  the  Via  Appia 
Nuova  branches  off  to  the  left. 

About  60  steps  farther  on,  having  passed  some  scanty  remains 
of  the  ancient  pavement,  we  come  to  a  brickwork  monument  stan¬ 
ding  on  the  left  at  a  lower  level  than  the  road.  It  shows  at  the 
back  a  square  room  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation,  with 
a  number  of  small  apertures  similar  to  loophole;  the  ceiling  has 
entirely  fallen.  Behind  this  sepulchre  is  an  abandoned  quarry. 
Beyond  it  we  see,  also  on  the  left,  a  high  rectangular  parallele¬ 
piped  of  concrete,  surmounted  by  a  small  white  column,  with  some 
blocks  of  stone  still  adhering  here  and  there.  In  front  appears  an 
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inscription  mentioning'  the  famous  Father  Secchi  in  connection 
with  some  astronomical  measurements.  It  begins  with  the  words: 
«  Capo  di  Bove.  Nell' anno  MDCCCLV.  etc.  » 

At  this  point  were  the  vast  estates  of  Herodes  Atticus  and  his 
wife  Annia  Regilla,  the  pagns  triopius ,  which  extended  beyond  the 


Monument  with  an  inscription  relating  to  Father  Secchi. 


picturesque  little  grove  on  the  left,  the  Bosco  Sacro,  a  delightfully 
cool  and  shady  spot  on  fine  days.  Near  bv  is  a  grotto  known  since 
the  fourteenth  century  as  that  of  Egeria  (i).  Herodes  Atticus,  a  Greek 
by  birth,  lived  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  and  was  famous  for 
his  riches,  and  for  the  consideration  he  enjoyed  in  Rome,  where  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
adopted  sons  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  but  also  for 


(i)  The  celebrated  grotto,  where,  according  to  tradition,  King  Numa  Pompilius  had 
his  meetings  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  was  indeed  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  but  much 
nearer  to  Rome. 


Bosco  Sacro. 


Bosco  Sacro  seen  from  a  distance. 
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the  excentricities  by  which  he  sought  to  express  his  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  wife.  The  following  particulars  concerning  him  are 
taken  from  an  interesting  paper  by  countess  Lovatelli  (i).  Herodes 
Atticus’  father  had  found  in  his  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis  a  treasure  so  immense  that,  to  avoid  being  molested  by 


Church  of  S.  Urbano  alia  Cafifarella. 


the  fiscal  authorities,  he  thought  best  to  directly  inform  the 
Emperor  of  his  find.  The  excellent  Nerva,  who  was  Emperor  at 
the  time,  answered:  «Use  it»,  and  as  the  man  insisted,  declaring 
that  the  treasure  was  superior  to  any  private  fortune,  Nerva  added: 
«Then,  abuse  of  it».  Having  inherited  all  this  wealth,  Herodes 
Atticus  made  liberal  and  magnificent  use  of  it  in  Rome,  where 
he  built,  between  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways,  this  triopium,  which 
numbered  among  its  bishops  the  martyr  St.  Urban,  whose  tomb 


(i)  Caetani  Lovatelli  Ersilia,  II  triopio  e  la  villa  di  Erode  Attico,  Nuova 
Antologia ,  Nov.  ir$/  1S96,  p.  24. 
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we  shall  meet  farther  on,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  adjoining 
church  of  La  Caffarella  (i). 

As  has  been  said,  his  behaviour  on  occasion  of  his  wife’s  death 
was  most  singular.  «  He  ordered  the  whole  house  to  be  hung 
with  black;  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  had  the  walls  faced  with 
dark  Lesbian  marble.  Hence  the  joke  of  a  certain  philosopher,  who, 
seeing  Herodes’  servants  preparing  horse-radishes  for  his  supper, 
expressed  surprise  that  in  an  entirely  black  house  one  should 
dare  to  serve  white  food»(2\  The  following  noteworthy  sentence 
was  carved  on  the  columns  bounding  this  vast  estate :  ’Avvta 
'P-rj’./Aa  'Hptuooo  'pv'G  'f z‘rc  Av.b/c,  t Ivoc,  xaoxa  xa  yaipia  ylyovav. 
Annia  Regilla  Herodis  uxor,  lumen  donuts,  cuius  haec  praedia  fue- 
runt  (3). 

La  Caffarella  is  worth  a  visit,  therefore,  although  outside  our 
subject,  we  shall  mention  another  of  its  monuments,  the  temple 
of  the  God  Rediculus,  (from  redire  =  to  return),  which,  according 
to  tradition,  commemorates  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  who  was 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

A  strange  funeral  took  place  here  under  Tiberius.  There  was 
a  raven  who  had  its  nest  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  was  a  general  pet  of  the  Romans.  Every  day  it  saluted  from 
the  rostra  the  Emperor,  Germanicus,  Drusus,  and  all  who  passed. 
When  it  died  it  had  a  splendid  funeral :  a  rich  bier,  music,  gar¬ 
lands,  and  a  large  concourse  of  mourners  as  far  as  the  field  of 
Rediculus,  wrhere  it  was  cremated  !  (4). 

On  the  right,  opposite  the  monument  with  the  inscription  relat¬ 
ing  to  Father  Secchi,  stands  an  ivy-covered  ruin.  A  little  farther 
on,  on  the  left,  we  see  a  high  concrete  mass,  and  just  beyond  it 
another,  with  a  large  circular  base.  Close  by,  a  little  way  in 
towards  the  field,  are  some  remains  of  opus  reticulatum.  Between 
two  abandoned  quarries  we  see  a  base  with*"  some  olive-trees 


(1)  The  valley  of  Egeria  is  called  La  Caffarella  from  the  name  of  its  former 
owners.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Torlonias,  whose  arms  visitors  to  the  Appian  Way 
often  see  on  the  boundaries  of  their  vast  possessions. 

(2)  Lovatelli,  op,  eit.,  p.  27. 

(3)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  1342.  «  Annia  Regilla,  Herodes’  wife,  light  of  the  home,  to 
whom  these  estates  belonged  ». 

(4)  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  X,  43  (60).  Leipsig  ed. 
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growing'  on  it,  at  either  side  is  the  base  of  another  monument,  one 
circular  with  niches,  the  other  rectangular,  both  of  opus  reticulatum. 
W-e  also  observe  that  the  house  standing  opposite  No.  59  is  built 
over  the  remains  of  a  sepulchre.  All  along  extends  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  devastated  and  unknown  tombs,  their  remains 
showing  how  numerous  they  must  have  been  on  the  Appian  Way. 


Temple  of  the  God  Rediculus. 


On  the  right,  a  little  beyond  the  gate  marked  59,  stands  a 
high  shapeless  mass,  tapering  towards  the  summit,  with  one  single 
piece  of  its  marble  facing  still  adhering.  Farther  on  we  see,  on 
the  same  side,  a  low  ruin  shaped  like  a  pyramid,  which  still  retains 
two  blocks  of  stone.  Close  by,  near  a  pine-tree,  a  path  opens  to 
the  right,  the  corner  of  the  wall  showing  plainly  that  a  monu¬ 
ment  was  broken  through  to  make  the  lane. 

Almost  opposite,  at  No.  59-A,  are  the  remains  of  a  sepulchre 
with  a  room  below  the  level  of  the  road.  Inside  we  observe 
that  it  is  built  of  blocks  of  stone  put  together  without  cement, 
and  has  a  vault  supported  by  three  arches  choked  with  earth, 
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and  brackets  at  the  four  corners.  The  vault  is  covered  by  a 
more  recent  concrete  structure. 

Still  on  the  left,  about  ten  steps  beyond,  we  see  the  ruin  of 
a  high  tufa  monument  with  a  rectangular  base  and  a  small 
window,  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter,  on  the  side  towards  the  road; 
a  modern  house  has  been  built  up  against  it. 

A  few  steps  more  bring  us  to  a  great  concrete  ruin  standing- 
on  the  same  side;  it  is  altogether  stripped  of  its  decoration,  and 
shows,  low  down  in  front,  a  small  modern  structure  like  a  fire¬ 
place.  To  its  right  is  a  deep  hole  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  sepulchral  vault,  as  remains  of  walls  are  to  be  seen  in  it. 

A  little  beyond,  still  on  the  left,  we  see  the  core  of  another 
monument,  quadrangular  in  shape,  about  2  metres  high,  and 
without  any  apertures.  From  this  on,  for  a  short  distance,  the 
road  runs  between  a  wall  on  the  right  and  the  stone  fence  on 
the  left,  till  the  gate  marked  No.  60.  Behind  the  wall  rises  an 
ivy-clad  ruin.  A  little  beyond,  on  a  modern  house,  we  read  the 
following  inscription  which  savours  little  of  classicism: 

PIVS  IX  PONT.  MAX. 

ELECTRICO  •  RELATORE  •  EXPERIVNDO 
ANSVRE  •  PER  •  APPIAM 
RVINIS  •  PVRGATAM 
MAIESTATE  •  SVA 

HVIC  •  RECESSVI  •  MEMORIAM  •  COMPARAVIT 
III  ID.  OCTOBRIS  MDCCCLIII 

EQVES  •  P.  TREVISANI  •  P.  P.  (1) 

At  this  point  two  low  walls  bar  the  road  on  either  side, 
leaving  only  a  space  for  carriages  to  pass  in  the  middle.  Before 
Canina’s  excavations  the  practicable  part  of  the  road  ended  here, 
whereas  now  the  most  attractive  part  is  from  here  on  to  Le  Frat- 


(1)  «  Pius  IX  P.  P.  during  the  telegraphical  experiments,  (returning)  from  Terra- 
eina  by  the  Appian  Way  cleared  of  ruins,  lent  fame  to  this  dwelling  by  the  majesty 
of  his  presence.  October  13//;  1853.  Put  up  by  Cav.  P.  Trevisani.» 
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tocchie,  where  the  scene  changes.  The  roach  about  four  metres 
wide,  runs  between  foot-paths  limited  by  the  stone  fence,  beyond 
which  fields  stretch. 

Close  by,  on  the  left,  we  see  a  high,  shapeless  ruin  against 
which,  at  the -back,  a  kind  of  shanty  leans  up.  Behind,  opposite 
a  young  pine,  a  deep  shaft  opens,  which  possibly  leads  to  a  se¬ 
pulchral  vault.  A  few  steps  more  bring  us  to  the  milestone 
marking  the  fourth  kilometre. 

Just  opposite  the  small,  red,  «  Appia  Antica  »  fort  we  see  a  group 
of  fragments,  including  one  shaped  like  a  pedestal,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 

CN  •  BAEBIO  •  CN. 

TAMPILO  •  VALAE 
NVMONIANO 
Q  •  PR  •  PRO  •  COS 
III  VIR  •  A  •  A  .  A  •  F  •  F 

VIRO  (i) 

Almost  opposite,  on  the  left,  we  see  a  high,  concrete  ruin  with 
an  almost  square  base,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  summit; 
two  broken  columns  lie  at  its  foot. 

Just  opposite  the  wooden  gate  of  the  fort  a  stile  leads  over 
the  fence  to  a  brick  monument,  of  which  the  base  has  a  wide, 
but  not  very  deep  opening,  entirely  choked  with  rubbish. 

On  the  right  stands  a  large  high  tufa  ruin,  on  a  rectangular 
base,  with  broom  and  other  plants  growing  on  its  summit;  at  its 
foot  lie  two  capitals,  two  draped  torsos,  a  broken  pulvinns  with 
a  mask,  and  other  fragments.  On  the  right,  behind  the  fort,  a 
group  of  eucalyptus-trees  forms  a  fine  background. 

Having  passed  some  remains  of  monuments  and  some  frag¬ 
ments,  we  soon  come,  on  the  left,  to  a  low  ruin  of  concrete  and 


(i)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  IV,  n.  1360  «  To  Cnaeus  Baehius  i'ampilus  Vala  Numonianus, 
son  of  Cnaeus,  quaestor,  praetor,  proconsul,  monetary  triumvir  (director  of  the  1  !int)». 
This  is  an  example  of  the  cursus  honorum  in  inscriptions. 
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tufa,  with  an  aperture  in  front  by  which  one  can  enter  into 
an  underground  chamber,  four  metres  square,  full  of  debris,  with 
remains  of  a  stair  in  one  corner.  It  was  a  cremation  tomb,  as 
is  shown  by  23  niches  for  urns  of  different  sizes,  and  was  supported 
by  arches,  most  of  which  have  fallen.  Outside,  the  ground  in 
front  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  stone  and  marble.  Behind  this 


Tufa  ruin  beyond  the  gate  of  the  «  Appia  Antica  »  fort. 


monument  the  fence  diverges  somewhat  from  the  road,  forming 
two  angles;  at  the  one  on  the  right  there  is  a  very  distinct  echo 
which  repeats  two  syllables. 

At  a  distance  of  about  60  steps  in  the  field  opposite  this 
sepulchre,  there  is  another  brick  cremation  tomb,  inside  which 
five  columbaria  or  niches  for  double  urns  are  visible.  A  peasant’s 
house,  now  ruined,  was  built  on  top  of  it. 

Returning  to  the  road,  opposite  the  tomb  described  last,  we 
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see  a  rather  low  tufa  base  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  a  travertine 
cippus  with  the  inscription : 

M  •  CORNELI 
FELICIS  .  IN  •  FR 
XXXIII  •  IN  •  AGR 

XII  (i) 

Close  by,  among  other  fragments,  part  of  a  peperino  cippus 
with  the  following  fragmentary  inscription : 

M  •  BO 

M  •  L  •  STEPAN 

IN  •  FR  •  P  •  XII  IN  •  AG  -  P  •  X  (2) 

Beside  this,  we  read  on  another  cippus: 

IN  •  FR  •  P  XII 

IN  •  AGR  •  P  XII 

A  little  beyond,  on  the  right,  traces  of  an  enclosure  are 
plainly  visible;  inside  is  a  large  concrete  base  over  which  the 
fence  passes,  and  several  bits  of  marble  are  strewn  about.  Close 
by,  at  the  same  side,  another  enclosure,  rather  high  and  clearly 
marked,  with  the  base  of  a  monument  and  three  inscriptions. 
One,  on  peperino,  merely  indicates  the  measurements: 

IN  •  FR  •  P  •  X 

IN  •  AGR  •  P  -XX 


(1)  «  (To  the  Manes)  of  Marcus  Cornelius  Felix,  in  front  33  [feet],  in  the  field 
12  [feet]  ». 

(2)  This  belonged  to  a  Marcus,  freedman  of  another  Marcus,  but  the  names  are 
incomplete.  The  measurements,  being  expressed  by  the  usual  abbreviations,  are  in¬ 
telligible  to  all . 
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the  second,  on  a  travertine  cippus,  reads  as  follows: 


Q  •  CAECILI 
O  •  L  •  ALEXANDRI 
IN  •  FR  •  P  •  XII 
IN  •  AGR  •  P  •  XVI 


(i) 


the  third,  also  on  travertine,  is  so  obliterated  that  we  were  unable 
to  decipher  it. 

Passing-  a  little  paved  lane,  such  as  we  shall  meet  several 
times  in  the  course  of  our  exploration,  and  which  led  to  a 
sepulchre,  we  come,  on  the  right,  to  a  small,  clearly  defined  en¬ 
closure  with  a  fragment  of  a  column  in  front,  and  remains  of 
brick  masonry  at  the  two  front  corners.  Beyond  it  we  see  the 
base  of  a  tufa  monument,  with  three  large  blocks  of  marble  lying 
at  its  foot;  on  the  one  to  the  left,  turned  upside  down,  we  read 
the  following  inscription,  mutilated  on  the  left : 


ENTIS 
O  R  I A  E 
D  I  C  I  S 


INIS 
S  •  CVI 


Passing  another  rather  high  tufa  ruin,  with  two  blocks  of 
marble  and  travertine  on  the  front,  we  come,  just  beyond,  to  a 
very  high  tufa  enclosure  with  some  bits  of  travertine  resting  on  it. 
At  its  foot  a  broken  slab  of  marble  bears  the  following  inscription: 


TVRRANIAI  •  M  •  L  •  HELENAI 
C  •  TVRRANIO  •  M  •  M  •  L 
HERACLEONI 

C  •  TVRRANIVS  •  C-  L  •  RVFIO 
TVRRANIA  •  C  •  C  ■  L  •  CHILA 


M  •  TVRR  NIVS  •  M  •  L 


PAMPHILVS 


TVRRANIA  •  FLORA 
TVRRANIA  -  M  •  L  •  PH  I  LI  A 
TVRRANIA  •  M  •  L  •  ITALIA  (3) 


(r)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  13705  «('l'o  the  Manes)  of  Quintus  Caeeilius  Alexander, 
freedman  of  Quintus. » 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  30441.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  version  of  this  epigraph 
owing  to  its  mutilated  state. 

(5)  C.  f.  L.,  vol.  VI,  n.  27825.  «To  Turrania  Helena,  freedwoman  of  Marcus;  and 
Caius  Turranius  Heracleo,  freedman  of  two  Marci ;  Cains  Turranius  Rufio,  freed¬ 
man  of  Caius;  and  Turrania  Chila,  freedwoman  of  two  Caii  »  -  «  Marcus  Turra¬ 
nius,  freedman  of  Marcus;  Turrania  Flora  -  Turrania  Philia,  freedwoman  of  Marcus  - 
Turrania  Italia,  freedwoman  of  Marcus.  » 
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We  pass,  still  on  the  right,  another  little  lane  which  gave 
access  to  a  sepulchre.  Opposite  is  a  concrete  core  with  a  quadr¬ 
angular  base  and  remains  of  brickwork  in  front,  and  a  fragment 
of  statue,  of  which  only  a  leg  is  plainly  visible.  A  few  steps 


Small  tower  built  on  top  of  an  antique  sepulchre. 


beyond,  on  the  right,  a  fragment  of  a  marble  bas-relief  with  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  man,  and  some  distance  farther  on,  on  the 
left,  a  low  concrete  ruin  against  which  rest  three  inscribed  marble 
fragments.  The  ones  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  belong  to  the 
same  epigraph  and  read  as  follows: 


A 


•  PERPERNA 
VE 

EX  •  TESTA 


E  •  L  • 
NALICI 
MENTO 


•  APOLLODO 

PROBA” 


(i) 


(i)  Only  the  left-hand  fragment  of  this  inscription  is  to  be  found  in  the  C.  I.L. 
vol.  VI,  n.  22934.  « (To  the  Manes)  of  Aldus  Perperna  Apollodorus,  slave-dealer, 

freedman  of  Lucius,  approved  according'  to  will  ». 
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The  middle  one  is  so  mutilated  that  it  conveys  no  meaning: 

ERNI 

APOLLONIA 

VIVIT  (1) 

On  the  right,  standing  back  about  20  steps  from  the  fence,  we 
see  the  remains  of  a  sepulchre  built  of  yellow  and  red  bricks, 
square  on  the  side  towards  Rome,  forming  an  apse  on  that  towards 
Albano.  On  top  of  it  a  small  tower,  now  roofless,  has  been  built. 
The  sepulchral  vault  opens  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  road, 
but  is  choked  with  rubbish. 

Proceeding  along  the  road,  we  pass  some  remains  of  monuments 
and  enclosures,  and  soon  come,  on  the  left,  to  a  modern  structure 
with  various  fragments  attached  to  its  facade,  such  as  bricks, 
squared  blocks,  bits  of  marble,  a  capital,  and  several  fragments  of 
column.  On  one  of  its  sides  is  a  fine  marble  frieze;  high  up,  on 
the  right  looking  from  the  road,  we  read,  on  a  fragment  of  ar¬ 
chitrave  decorated  with  flowers,  the  following  words: 

M  •  SERVIL1VS  •  Q1 * * * VARTVS 

DE  •  SVA  •  PECVNI  •  FECIT  (2) 

lower  down,  on  the  same  side,  a  marble  slab  records,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  the  date  of  discovery  and  name  of  discoverer: 

FRAGMENTA 

AD  •  SEPVLC  •  HOC  •  AN  •  CIOIOCCCVIII 
A  •  CANOVA  -  REPERTA  •  AC  •  DONATA 
P1VS  •  VII  -  P  •  M 
ITA  •  IN-  PERPET  •  SERVANDA 

CONSVEVIT  (3) 


(1)  This  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  C.  /.  L.  and  is  too  incomplete  for  a  version  to 
be  possible. 

(2)  C.  /.  L.,  vol  IV,  fasc.  I,  n.  26426.  «  Marcus  Servilius  Quartus  erected  with  his 

private  means  ». 

(3)  «  Pius  VII  P.  P.  provided  in  this  manner  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the 

fragments  found  by  Canova  near  this  sepulchre  in  1808,  and  presented  by  him  ». 
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When,  in  1808,  Canova  discovered  these  fragments,  they  were 
believed  to  belong  to  the  monument  of  the  Servilian  gens,  a  family 
which  Livy  tells  us  (1)  was  transferred  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius  as  early  as  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  which  gave  Rome 


Sepulchre  of  M.  Servilius  Quartus.  —  Reconstruction. 


dictators,  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  and  was  divided  into 
numerous  branches  bearing  the  surnames  of  Ahala,  Caepio,  Casca, 
Geminus,  Isauricus,  Pulex,  Rullus,  and  Vatia.  The  passage  of  Cicero: 
—  An  tu,  egressns  porta  Capena,  cum  Calatini,  Scipionum,  Servilioruni, 
Metellorum  seputchra  vides,  miser  os  putas  illos?  (2)  —  was  familiar, 
and  the  monument  having  been  discovered  on  the  Appian  Way, 
outside  the  Porta  Capena,  beyond  that  of  the  Scipios  and  not  far 


(1)  Principes  Aibanormn  .  .  .  [rex)  legit,  Julios,  Servilios,  Quinctios,  Geganios,  Cu- 
riaiios,  Cloelios,  «  The  king  chose  the  chief  citizens  of  Alba,  the  Julii,  Servilii, 
Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  Cloelii  ». 

(2)  Tusc.,  l.c. 
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from  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  no  wonder  it  should  have  been  be¬ 
lieved  with  certainty  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  But  a 
few  years  later,  Nibby,  in  a  learned  essay  (1),  proved  to  evidence 
that  the  Horti  Seri'iliani,  and,  considering  the  ancient  custom  of 
erecting  tombs  within  the  boundaries  of  the  family  estates,  pro¬ 
bably  also  the  sepulchre  of  the  Servilii,  although  situated  outside 
the  Porta  Capena,  were  in  another  spot  and  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  Basing  his  assertion  on  passages  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and 

Pliny,  he  says :  « .  the  Servilian  horti  were  in  a  secluded  spot 

to  which  Nero  retired  on  hearing  of  the  rebellion  of  the  whole 
Empire;  they  were,  as  all  other  horti,  near  the  city ,  and  lay  in  the 
direction  of  Ostia,  not  far  from  the  Tiber :  —  Nuntiata  interim  etiam 
ceterorum  exercituum  defectione . . .  transiit  in  Hortos  Servilianos , 
ubi  praemissis  libertorum  fidissimis  Ostiam  ad  classem  praeparandam, 
tribunos  centurionesque  praetorii  de  fugae  societate  tentavit  ( 2 ),  —  and 
having  tried  in  vain  to  get  Spiculus  or  some  one  else  to  slay 
him,  —  et  nemine  reperto , .. .  procurritque  quasi  praecipitaturus  se  in 
Tiberim  »  (3).  Now  which  spot  answers  this  description  better  than 
the  tract  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Almo,  between  the  Via 
Ardeatina  and  Ostiense,  now  occupied  by  the  Altieri,  Santarelli 
and  Del  Drago  vineyards  etc.,  etc.?  Which  tract,  while  secluded, 
is  yet  in  the  direction  of  Ostia,  and  in  places,  especially  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Almo,  is  not  200  yards  from  the  Tiber;  let  us 
add  that  important  remains  of  substructures  and  walls  are  still  to 
be  seen  there,  and  that,  besides  various  fine  white  and  coloured 
marble  pavements,  there  was  a  beautiful  mosaic  one  found,  an 
imitation  or  copy  of  that  by  Soso,  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  to  be 
admired  at  Pergamos,  {Hist.  Nat..  I.  36,  chap.  25) »  (4).  The  mo¬ 
nument  discovered  by  Canova  having  been  proved  not  to  be  that 


(1)  A,  Nibby,  Degli  Orti  Servilicuii.  Essay  read  before  the  Roman  Academy 
of  Archaeology,  July  4th  1833. 

( >)  «  Meanwhile,  the  defection  of  the  remaining  armies  having  been  announced  to 
him,  he  fled  to  the  horti  Serviliani,  where,  having  sent  trusty  freedmen  to  Ostia  to 
prepare  the  fleet,  he  attempted  to  persuade  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the  prae- 
torium  to  join  him  in  his  flight  ». 

(3)  «...  and  having  found  no  one,  he  ran  forth  as  if  he  would  throw  himself 
into  the  Tiber  ». 

(4)  Nibby,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  Servilii  mentioned  by  Cicero,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  who 
was  the  M.  Servilius  Quartus  whose  name  it  bears.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  clue  to  help  us  in  this  quest;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  was  the  M.  Serviiius  who  was  consul  under  Augustus  with 
L.  Elius  Lama  in  A.  D.  3.  We  must  rather  believe  him  to  have 
been  a  freedman  of  the  Servilian  family,  who  wished  his  memory 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  means  of  this  simple  epitaph. 
Also  Nibby  is  of  this  opinion,  and  expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
in  the  following  terms:  «. . . .  the  material  (of  the  sepulchre)  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  it  being  marble,  which  came  into  use 
long  after  the  time  of  the  Servilii  Prisci  and  Ahala,  who  were  the 
original  patrician  branches  of  the  family;  also  the  style  of  the  car¬ 
vings,  recalling  the  first  century  of  the  Empire;  the  inscription, 
indicating  a  partial  monument  erected  at  the  expense  of  one  M.  Ser¬ 
vilius  Quartus;  and  finally  the  individual  himself,  who  is  totally  un¬ 
known,  possibly  a  freedman,  but  certainly  a  plebeian,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  name  Marcus,  constantly  recurring  in  the  ple¬ 
beian  branches  of  the  Servilii  Gemini  and  Rulli,  but  never  in  the 
Prisci  or  Ahala.  »  (1).  It  may  also  be  said  that  this  opinion  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  words  de  sua  pecunia  fecit,  which,  while  super¬ 
fluous  and  almost  ludicrous  on  the  sepulchre  of  a  wealthy  person 
or  family,  acquire  a  special  significance  when  carved  on  that  of 
a  freedman.  Slaves  usually  possessed  a  peculium  which  they  might 
increase  year  by  year  and  eventually  use  for  buying  their  liberty; 
so  we  may  conjecture  with  great  probability  that  this  M.  Servilius 
Quartus,  having  obtained  his  liberty,  and  being  in  possession  of  a 
certain  sum,  erected  the  sepulchre,  and,  to  show  that  he  had  done 
so  with  his  own,  and  not  his  former  master’s  money,  inscribed 
on  it  de  sua  pecunia  fecit,  thereby  indirectly  attesting  his  condi¬ 
tion  (2). 

For  some  distance  beyond  the  sepulchre  of  M.  Servilius  Quar¬ 
tus  we  find  nothing  but  scattered  fragments  of  different  nature 
and  size.  At  last  we  come,  on  the  right,  to  a  tufa  ruin  of  such  a 
singular  shape  that  it  could  not  easily  be  overlooked ;  wide  at  the 
base,  it  tapers  gradually,  culminating  in  a  kind  of  pillar,  also  of 


(1)  Nibby,  op.  cit. 

(2)  Two  statues,  now  in  the  Vatican  museum,  were  found  by  Canova  at  this  spot. 
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tufa,  so  as  to  offer  a  shape  one  might  term  conico-pyramidal.  A 
kind  of  niche,  made  in  later  times,  opens  towards  the  road,  on  a 
level  with  the  ground;  about  half-way  up  are  smaller  niches 
which  originally  held  binding- blocks.  Nothing  remains  of  this 
monument  beyond  the  skeleton  we  have  just  described,  not  even  a 
fragment  of  the  marble  decoration  which  doubtless  adorned  it. 


Tomb  of  Seneca. 

A  little  beyond,  on  the  left,  we  see  a  modern  facade  behind 
which  are  the  concrete  remains  of  a  sepulchre  generally  believed 
to  be  that  of  Seneca.  It  is  crowned  by  a  marble  block  with  a 
relief  illustrating,  as  is  thought,  the  following  narrative  of  Herodo¬ 
tus.  Solon,  the  great  Athenian  legislator,  having  arrived  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
favourably  received  by  that  most  wealthy  monarch,  with  whom  he 
discussed  the  worldly  happiness  of  man.  Croesus  considered  the 
only  source  of  happiness  to  be  wealth,  by  which  even  destiny  may 
be  overcome,  whereas  the  Greek  philosopher  vainly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  that  all  man’s  worldly  possessions  being  transient 
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and  perishable,  no  one  can  call  himself  happy  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Croesus  did  non  then  alter  his  opinion,  but  many  great  cala¬ 
mities  having  befallen  him,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  learned  Athenian  to  have  been  altogether  right.  The  king 
had  two  sons.  The  eldest,  who  should  have  inherited  the  throne, 
was  dumb  from  birth;  of  Atys,  the  second,  an  oracle  had  prophe¬ 
sied  that  he  should  die  by  an  iron  spike.  His  father,  who  had  to 
appoint  him  his  successor,  kept  him  away  from  weapons,  wrestling 
and  games,  and,  to  prevent  the  youth’s  warlike  propensities  from 
drawing  him  into  peril,  got  him  to  marry,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  family  and  domestic  occupations,  and  thus 
feel  no  desire  for  amusements  which  might  expose  him  to  the 
dreaded  danger.  In  this  task  the  king  was  seconded  by  one  Adra- 
stus,  who,  having  killed  a  brother,  had  fled  from  Phrygia  and 
sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  where  the  latter  admitted 
him  to  his  friendship.  But  alas !  —  «  what  helpeth  it  to  butt  against 
the  fates  ?  »  —  Some  young  men  from  Mysia  came  to  the  court  to 
complain  of  the  ravages  caused  to  their  crops  by  a  terrible  wild 
boar,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  sturdy  huntsmen.  The  king  granted 
them  a  body  of  skilled  archers  and  spearsmen,  nor  could  he  deny 
his  son  Atys’  request  to  accompany  them,  being  convinced  that 
he  ran  no  risk,  the  boar’ s  tusks  being  of  ivory,  whereas  the  ora¬ 
cle  had  expressly  mentioned  an  iron  spike.  Still,  ever  mindful 
of  the  awful  sentence,  he  entrusted  Atys  to  the  care  of  Adrastus, 
with  pressing  injunctions  to  watch  over  his  safety.  The  huntsmen 
start,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  armed  and  with  their  dogs  ; 
soon  the  boar  is  driven  from  his  lair  and  springs  towards  Atys  and 
Adrastus ;  the  latter,  from  horseback,  hurls  his  spear  against  it, 
but  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  weapon  strikes  the  youth,  wounding 
him  to  death.  Desperate  at  the  terrible  deed  he  has  involuntarily 
committed,  Adrastus  flies  to  the  court,  throws  himself  at  the 
king  ’  s  feet,  and,  considering  himself  to  be  pursued  by  a  hostile 
destiny,  which  has  caused  him  first  to  slay  his  own  brother,  and 
afterwards  his  benefactor’s  son,  kills  himself  on  the  bier  of  the 
dead  youth  (i).  Croesus  himself,  as  though  he  had  not  fully 


(i)  The  above  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  tale  as  given  by  Herodotus,  Hist. , 
ib.  I,  cap.  32  -  45. 
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experienced  the  truth  of  Solon  ’  s  words,  twice  made  war  on 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  and  having  been  pardoned  once,  was  cap¬ 
tured  the  second  time  and  burned  to  death. 

The  relief  crowning  the  tomb  of  Seneca  clearly  shows  the  dif¬ 
ferent  episodes  of  this  sad  tale :  on  the  left  we  see  huntsmen 
with  dogs  starting  for  the  chase,  one  of  them  holds  a  shield  in 
front  of  which  a  dog  is  resting.  A  little  to  the  right  appear  the 
three  Fates,  emblematic  of  death;  in  the  centre  we  see  Atys  mort¬ 
ally  wounded  and  supported  by  a  companion ;  on  one  side  ano¬ 
ther  companion  holds  a  vessel  which  we  may  suppose  to  con¬ 
tain  a  remedy;  round  about  are  more  huntsmen  and  a  man  wearing 
a  tunic,  whom  the  dying  youth  pushes  away.  On  the  right,  Adra- 
stus,  kneeling,  is  imploring  Croesus  for  some  favour,  possibly  for 
leave  to  kill  himself  on  Atys’  body,  that  he  may  be  purified  from 
the  second  homicide;  by  him  stands  another  figure,  perhaps  the 
king’s  dumb  son.  Croesus  himself,  with  one  arm  resting  on  a 
tripod,  seems  to  consent  to  Adrastus’  desperate  purpose.  The 
relief  is  finished  at  both  ends  by  masks,  and  under  it  are  various 
fragments,  including  a  large  distinct  one  which  shows  a  horse¬ 
man  in  the  act  of  striking:  it  doubtless  represents  Adrastus,  as, 
intending  to  kill  the  boar,  he  unfortunately  wounds  Atys.  Why 
was  this  scene  represented  on  the  sepulchre  instead  of  marking  it 
by  an  inscription  or  other  memorial?  History  tells  us  that  Nero 
himself  had  ordered  his  former  teacher  to  commit  suicide,  so  that 
whoever  represented  Seneca’s  death  on  his  tomb,  or  recorded  it  by 
an  epitaph,  would  have  perpetuated  the  cruel  Emperor’s  infamy, 
and  most  certainly  incurred  his  wrath;  so  the  mute  tut  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  relief  was  resorted  to.  it  was  doubtless  meant 
to  signify  that  the  misfortunes  which  happened  Croesus,  unmindful 
of  Solon’s  wise  words,  would  soon  befall  Nero,  who  had  been 
deaf  to  his  master’s  precepts,  and  it  thus  tacitly  indicates  this  to 
be  Seneca’s  tomb.  And  we  know  that  Nero’s  end  was  indeed 
most  wretched,  for,  having  heard  of  the  rebellion  of  all  the  legions, 
and  of  Galba’ s  march  on  Rome,  after  trying  every  means  of 
escape,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  his  freedman  Phaon’s 
villa,  creeping  in  by  a  secret  entrance,  and  finally  to  take  his 
own  life,  that  he  might  save  himself  from  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers. 
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Besides  the  testimony  of  the  tomb  itself,  we  have  that  of  Ta 
citus,  a  contemporary,  whose  evidence  is  unequivocal.  Seneca 
was  in  Campania  when  he  heard  of  his  disgrace,  and  —  forte  an 
prudens,  ad  eum  diem  ex  Campania  remeaverat,  quartumque  apud 
lapidem  suburbano  rure  substiterat.  Tllo,  propinqua  vespera,  tribu- 
nus  venit  et  villain  'globis  militum  saepsit  (i).  From  this  we  learn 
that  Seneca  killed  himself  four  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road 
which  leads  from  Campania,  in  a  property  which  Tacitus  calls  rus 
suburbanum  and  villa,  whereas  Juvenal  uses  the  term  horti  (2). 
There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Campania,  the  Appian  and 
the  Latin  Ways ;  the  latter  branched  off  from  the  former  at  the 
bridge  of  Casilinum,  near  Capua,  but  as  the  Appian  was  shorter, 
and  Seneca,  being  in  such  a  sad  predicament,  would  probably 
wish  to  arrive  with  the  utmost  speed,  it  is  an  obvious  conclusion 
that  he  travelled  by  the  Appian  Way,  and  that  his  villa,  and 
subsequently  his  tomb,  were  by  it. 

Further  evidence  is  furnished  by  Nibby,  (3)  who  states  that 

he  found  on  this  spot  a  fragment  inscribed  with  the  words : . 

GRANI  •  L  •  F  •  TR  •  MIL  •  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  man 
commissioned  to  carry  out  the  sentence  against  Seneca  was  one 
Granius  Sylvanus,  tribune  of  a  Pretorian  Cohort,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  obliged  to  commit  suicide  because  implicated  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  Pisos.  It  is  possible  that  after  Seneca’s  death 
his  villa  was  confiscated,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  and 
given  to  the  tribune  Granius;  the  latter  may  have  erected  a  tomb  on 
it,  to  which  the  fragment  mentioned  by  Nibby  doubtless  belonged. 

Lugari  however  (4),  considering  that  no  mention  is  found  of 


(1)  Tacitus,  Ann.,  lib.  XV,  c.  60.  «  By  chance  or  out  of  caution  he  had  re¬ 
turned  that  day  from  Campania,  and  had  stopped  at  his  country-house  at  the  fourth 
mile.  There,  towards  evening,  a  tribune  came  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  villa  ». 

(2)  Longinum  et  mag  nos  Senecae  prasdivitis  hortos-Clausit . . .  Juvenal,  lib.  IV, 
Sat.  X,  v.  16.  «  He  surrounded  Longinus  and  the  vast  gardens  of  the  wealthy 
Seneca  ». 

(3)  Nibby  A.,  Analisi  storico-topog>  afico-antiquarii  della  Carta  de'  dintorni  di 
Roma.  Rome,  1849,  vol.  Ill,  p.  544. 

(4)  Lugari  G.  B.,  Di  alcnni  monumenti  antichi  esistenti  al  quarto  miglio  del- 
VAppia.  Roma,  Befani,  1882,  p.  32-33. 
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any  property  of  Seneca’s  on  the  Appian  Way,  while  admitting 
the  tomb  to  be  that  of  the  philosopher,  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  he  killed  himself  in  the  villa  of  a  friend,  because  the  words 
of  Tacitus:  suburbano  rure  substiterat  may  be  translated:  «  he  had 
stopped  in  a  suburban  villa  at  the  fourth  mile »  without  neces¬ 
sarily  implying  that  the  villa  belonged  to  him.  He  even  goes 
further,  and,  basing  his  surmise  on  Tacitus’  assertion  that  Gra- 
nius  handed  the  Emperor  ’  s  decree  to  Seneca  while  the  latter 
was  banqueting  with  his  wife  and  two  friends,  cum  Pompeici  Pau¬ 
lina  uxore  et  amicis  duobus  epulanti  mandata  iniperatoris  edidit  ( i), 
he  supposes  that  the  two  friends  were  the  owners  of  the  villa, 
and  were  sons  of  Afranius  Burrhus,  Seneca  ’  s  great  friend,  whom 
Nero  had  put  to  death.  This  surmise,  if  true,  would  account  even 
better  for  the  want  of  an  epitaph  on  the  sepulchre,  as  the  two 
youths,  mindful  of  their  father’s  fate,  and  perhaps  already  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  tyrant,  would  have  taken  great  care  not  to  excite 
his  wrath  by  recording  his  crime  in  anyway;  but  the  hypothesis, 
although  ingenious,  is  not  obvious.  Juvenal  (2)  tells  us  distinctly 
that  Seneca  killed  himself  in  horti  of  his  own.  Tacitus  states  that 
his  death  occurred  at  the  fourth  mile  of  one  of  the  roads  leading 
from  Campania,  the  Appian  or  Latin  Way,  so  that  the  horti  must 
have  been  on  one  of  these  two  roads.  But  as  the  Appian  Way 
was  the  shortest,  as  Seneca  must  have  wished  to  reach  Rome 
quickly,  as  on  this  road  a  sepulchre  was  found  with  a  relief  having 
a  bearing  on  the  philosopher’s  case,  the  latter  certainly  travelled 
along  the  Appian  Way,  stopped  at  his  own  villa  at  the  fourth 
mile,  took  his  life  there,  and  there,  according  to  Roman  custom, 
his  sepulchre  was  erected.  All  which  does  not  exclude  the  existence 
at  the  fourth  mile  of  a  fundus  Burr hej anus,  which  may  have  been 
situated  immediately  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Seneca’s  horti,  or 
parallel  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Appian  Way. 

For  some  distance  beyond  Seneca’s  tomb  nothing  has  escaped 
destruction;  we  only  see  fragments  of  peperino,  travertine  or 
marble  lying  in  heaps,  or  scattered  about  the  fields.  After  a 


(1)  Op.  cit. 

(2)  Op.  cit. 
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while  we  reach  a  round  monument  standing  on  the  left;  it  is 
not  lofty,  but  of  large  proportions  and  of  a  shape  noticeable  in 
several  other  sepulchres.  It  rests,  like  that  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
on  a  large  square  base;  it  is  built  entirely  of  concrete  and  had 
marble  facings  of  which  nothing  now  remains,  excepting  some  frag¬ 
ments  fixed  by  Canina  into  small  niches,  of  which  there  is  a  row 


Round  sepulchre  beyond  the  Tomb  of  Seneca. 


running  round  the  building  about  half-way  up.  One  of  these 
fragments,  in  a  niche  looking  towards  the  road,  shows  an  eagle 
in  bas-relief,  but  it  probably  does  not  belong  to  this  monument, 
as  Canina  gathered  together  in  this  spot  any  fragments  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity,  in  order  to  save  them  from  utter  destruction.  Near 
the  top,  but  only  at  the  back  and  sides,  blocks  of  travertine  appear, 
which  served  to  strengthen  the  body  of  the  structure.  Inside  is  a 
spacious  cella,  now  quite  bare,  which  may  be  visited  by  applying 
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to  the  custode,  and  is  entered  from  the  rear.  Finally,  we  see  a 
number  of  fragments  scattered  about  the  ground  in  front:  bits 
of  columns,  coffered  fragments,  part  of  a  sarcophagus  showing 
figures,  part  of  a  female  statue  and  of  an  obliterated  inscription 
on  travertine,  which  appears  to  be  supported  at  the  sides  by  the 


Tomb  of  the  children  of  Sextus  Pompeius. 


arms  of  a  figure.  A  beautiful  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit 
of  this  monument  or  even  from  the  fence  at  the  back :  the  Alban 
Hills,  of  different  shades  of  blue  according  to  the  hour  and  season, 
rise  to  the  right;  in  front  is  the  wide  Campagna,  crossed  by  the 
superb  remains  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and  closed  in  by  the 
beautiful  Sabine  Hills;  low  down  on  the  left,  with  its  buildings 
gleaming  white  and  its  steeples  rising  towards  the  sky,  the 
Eternal  city  lies  stretched  in  the  plain.  An  impressive  silence, 
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emanating  from  the  surrounding  tombs,  fills  the  soul  with  awe 
midst  those  memorials  of  a  glorious  past.  Near  by,  close  to  the 
fence,  we  see  a  travertine  cippus,  sunk  upright  into  the  ground, 
with  the  following  inscription: 


M  •  MVTT1VS 
NYC  HI  VS 
IN  •  F  •  P  •  XX 

IN  •  AGR  •  P  •  XIIX  (i) 


Proceeding,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  a  small  house  with  the  indi¬ 
cation  2 a  Zona  milit are ;  it  is  entirely  built  of  fragments  of  brick, 
tufa,  and  marble  taken  from  some  sepulchre.  Beyond  it,  on  the 
left,  another  house  has  been  built  over  an  ancient  brickwork  mo¬ 
nument,  of  which  remains  appear  near  the  door,  under  the  por¬ 
tico,  and  in  the  wall  to  the  right,  and  to  which  the  threshold  of 
the  cellar  probably  also  belonged.  Passing  numerous  blocks  and 
fragments  by  the  way,  we  come  to  a  monument  standing  on  the 
left;  it  forms  an  arch,  supported  by  blocks  of  peperino  put  toge¬ 
ther  without  cement  and  faced  with  brick.  This  particular  shape 
is  worth  noticing  as  we  shall  meet  with  it  several  times  in  the 
course  of  our  walk.  A  large  decorated  block  of  marble  rests  on 
top,  at  the  right-hand  corner;  under  the  arch  lie  a  broken  column 
and  other  fragments. 

After  passing  other  insignificant  remains,  we  see,  almost  oppo¬ 
site  the  entrance -gate  of  the  Lugari  property,  a  modern  structure, 
rectangular  in  shape  and  finishing  in  a  gable.  The  monument 
erected  to  the  children  of  Sextus  Pompeius  stood  here,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  a  long  inscription  in  verse,  whose  fragments 


(i)  C.  I.  /,.,  vol.  VI,  p.  Ill,  n.  22783.  «  Marcus  Muttius  Nvchius,  in  front 
20  feet,  iS  in  the  field  ». 
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Canina  succeeded  in  collecting,  and  which  he  fixed  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  wall : 

HIC  ■  SOROR  •  ET  .  FRATER  .  VIV  A  ■  PAR  NTIS 


AETATE  •  IN  •  PRIMA  •  SAEV  IA-  T 

POMPEIA  •  HIS  •  TUMVLIS  CO  NTEIT  RIS 

HAERET  •  ET  •  PVER  •  INMITES  •  QVE  DEI 

SEX  •  POMPEIVS  •  SEXTI  •  PRAEC  A  VSTVS 

QVEM  •  TENVIT  •  MAGN  VS 

INFELIX  •  GENITOR  •  GEMINA  •  CTVS 

ANATIS  •  SPENRANS  •  QVI  •  DED  OS 

AMISS VM  •  AVXILIVM  •  FVNCTAE  -  POST  •  NATAE 

FVNDITVS  •  VT  •  TRAHERENT  -INVIDA  •  AREM 

QVANTA  •  IACET  •  PROBITAS  •  PIETAS  •  QVAM  •  VERA  •  VLTA  •  EST 

MENTE  •  SENES  •  AEVO  •  SED  •  PERIERE  •  I 


QViS  •  NON  •  FLERE  •  MEOS  •  CASVS  •  POSSITQ  DOLORE 

VRARE  •  QVEAM  •  BIS  •  DATVS  •  ECCE  .  ROGIS 
SI  •  SVNT  •  DIMANES  •  IAM  •  NAT  I  •  NVMEN  •  HABETIS 

PER  .  VOS  •  CV  OTI  •  NON  •  VENIT  •  HORA  •  MEI  (l) 

This  Sextus  Pompeius  was  doubtless  a  freedman  of  the  great 
patrician  family  of  that  name,  or  of  one  of  its  collateral  branches. 
Above  the  inscription  is  a  metope  with  two  small  figures,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  different  marble  fragments  showing  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  all  that  remains  of  the  decoration  of  this  sepulchre.  The 
vaulted  underground  cella  opens  behind;  it  is  divided  into  three 
compartments  by  arches,  and  has  still  the  iron  clamps  which 
served  to  fasten  the  marble  facing  of  the  inside.  Low  down  on  the 
left  a  marb’e  cippus  has  been  built  into  the  wall;  it  is  mutilated 
on  the  right  side,  and  reads  as  follows: 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  par.  IV,  fasc.  i°,  n.  24520.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  liter¬ 
al  translation  of  this  epitaph,  which  has  been  completed  by  Biicheler.  The  mean¬ 
ing  is  approximately  as  follows :  A  stricken  father  mourns  the  untimely  death  of  a 
son  and  daughter.  He  had  hoped  to  precede  them  in  the  tomb,  according  to  nature’s 
laws,  whereas  it  has  been  his  sad  fate  to  light  their  funeral  pyre.  He  extols  their 
virtues,  and  beseeches  the  gods  to  grant  that  he  may  soon  be  reunited  to  them. 
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SEX  •  AVO 
MARTIA 
STRAC 
AVONIA  •  PR 
CONIVX  •  AVON 
ET 

SEX  •  AVON 
LIB  •  PATRON 
MERENTI 

TE  •  ROGO  •  PRAETER 

AVO  . VSTESITTI  (i) 

It  appears  clearly  from  this  fragmentary  epitaph  that  it  was 
written  for  the  sepulchre  of  one  Sextus  Avonius ;  the  two  last 
lines  in  smaller  character  no  doubt  contain  an  invocation,  very 
usual  on  tombs,  directed  to  passers-by,  that  they  might  wish  peace 
unto  the  dead.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  lies  a  travertine  cippus, 
broken  at  the  base,  with  the  words : 

DlIS  •  MANIBV 
AVONIAE  •  MV---- 
VI X  •  AN  •  XXXV- •• 

SEX  •  AVONIVS 
SVCCESSVS 
FECIT  •  CONIVG 
BENE  •  MERENXl 

SV  F  (2) 


(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  12951.  Henzen  has  completed  this  epitaph  as 
follows:  «  To  the  Manes  of  Sextus  Avonius  Justus  Strabo,  freedman  of  Sextus  Mart- 
ialis,  his  wife  Avonia,  daughter  of  Publius,  his  daughter  Avonia,  and  his  freedman 
Sextus  Avonius,  to  his  deserving  master.  I  pray  thee,  wayfarer,  whoever  thou 
mayest  be  who  readest,  say  unto  me  :  O  Avonius  Justus,  may  the  earth  be  light  unto 
thee ».  Both  this  version,  and  the  inscription  as  reproduced  in  the  C.  I.  L.  differ 
slightly  from  the  original  given  above,  but  these  discrepancies  do  not  alter  the 
meaning. 

(2)  C.  I.  L .,  vol.  VI,  parte  II,  n.  12955.  «  To  the  Manes  of  Avonia  Mu  .  .  .  . 
-who  lived  XXXV  years.  Sextus  Avonius  Successus  erected  to  his  well-deserving 
wife  ». 
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A  few  steps  more  bring  us  to  the  gate  of  the  Lugari  estate, 
on  the  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  group  of  young  pines. 
Built  into  the  wall,  on  the  right  as  we  enter,  we  notice,  among 
other  fragments,  a  mask,  a  lion’s  head,  and  a  terminal  cippus 
with  the  words : 

T  •  BABRIVS 
T  •  L  •  SOSICRATES 
N  •  FR  •  P-  XXVII 

N  •  AGR  •  P  •  XVII  (1) 

To  the  left  of  the  gate,  likewise  built  into  the  wall,  is  another 
travertine  cippus  with  an  almost  obliterated  inscription: 

CANINIA 
HELPIS 
L  •  CANINIO 
FAVSTO  •  CONIVGI 
B  •  M 

IN  •  FR  •  P-  XI IX 

IN  •  (2) 

Resting  on  the  wall  are  two  more  cippi  with  inscriptions,  the 
one  on  the  right,  barely  legible  from  the  road,  is  as  follows: 

MM  •  CLODIV . 

ANTIOCHI  •  ET 

. EDVI 

. IXII . 

XX . II .  (3) 


(1)  C. vol  VI,  par.  II,  n.  13450.  «  Titus  Babrius  Sosicrates,  freedman  of 
Titus,  in  front  27  feet,  in  the  field  17  feet  ». 

(•>)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  par.  II,  n.  14350.  «  Caninia  Helpisto  her  deserving  husband 
Lucius  Caninius  Faustus,  in  front  18  feet,  in. ..  » 

(3)  C,  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part.  II,  11.  1569S.  This  inscription  is  too  incomplete  for  a 
version  to  be  possible. 
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on  the  other,  which  is  even  more  blackened  and  worn,  only  these 
two  words  appear: 

I  •  HAMBELI  (1) 

A  vast  and  important  group  of  monuments  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Lugari  estate  and  is  well  worth  visiting  in  detail.  Enter¬ 
ing  by  a  few  steps  close  to  the  gate,  we  begin  to  explore  this 


Tomb  of  St  Urban  on  the  Lugari  estate. 


archaeological  area.  Just  within  the  fence  we  meet  on  the  path 
an  old  and  rather  deep  well,  on  its  left  appears  a  tract  of  road 
with  its  ancient  pavement,  running  into  another  road.  The  latter 
is  shut  towards  the  Appian  Way  by  an  iron  gate,  and  bordered 
on  the  left  by  small  rooms  like  cisterns,  and  on  the  right  by  a 
margin  of  large  stones,  fragments  of  columns,  statues,  and  sarco- 


(1)  C.I.L.,  vol.  VI,  part.  IV,  fasc.  I,  n.  30442,  12  -  cippus.  This  inscription,  like 
the  preceding  one,  cannot  be  translated. 
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phagi;  having  passed  two  small  apses  at  its  sides,  this  road  brings 
us,  after  a  few  yards,  to  a  large  square  brick  sepulchre,  of  which 
we  can  get  an  inside  view  from  the  top  of  a  half-ruined  flight  of 
steps.  Through  an  opening  shut  by  a  wooden  balustrade  we  look 
into  the  square  cella,  and  see  in  the  wall  opposite  us  a  rather 
shallow  niche  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  in  each  of  the 
lateral  walls  a  very  high  one,  reaching  almost  to  the  top;  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  brickwork  base  on  which  fragments  of 
marble,  porphyry,  serpentine,  etc.  are  ranged;  only  the  bare  walls 
now  stand,  all  traces  of  the  ceiling  having  disappeared.  Various 
fragments  of  moulding  are  fastened  to  the  front  wall  outside. 
Under  the  flight  of  steps  is  a  small  damp  cellar,  closed  on  the 
right  by  a  gate,  and  used  for  stowing  other  fragments  found  here 
and  there.  For  some  distance  beyond  this  large  sepulchre  the 
road  continues,  paved  in  places;  on  its  left  stands  the  ruin  of  ano¬ 
ther  sepulchre  or  of  a  dwelling,  converted  during  the  Middle-ages 
into  a  peasant’s  house;  on  the  right  is  an  open  space  intersected 
with  drains  now  mostly  open,  where  numerous  remains  of  huge 
amphorae  sunk  in  the  ground,  cisterns,  and  fragments  of  deco¬ 
ration  are  to  be  seen.  At  the  end,  to  the  right,  and  almost  con¬ 
fining  with  the  fields,  we  see  the  following  words  carved  on  a 
piece  of  stone  set  upright  on  the  boundary-wall. 

. CONSIDIA  •  A  •  L 

A  •  CONSIDIVS  •  A  •  L 
A  -CONSIDIVS  -  A  -  L  (1) 

Lugari,  to  whom  this  area  belongs,  and  by  whom  it  has  been 
excavated,  believes  the  large  tomb  to  be  a  Christian  one,  that  of 
St.  Urban;  also  taat  it  was  turned  into  .a  strong  tower  during  the 
Middle-Ages;  and  we  feel  bound  to  follow  him  in  the  reasoning 
whic  1  led  him  to  this  conclusion,  certain  that  it  will  prove  con¬ 
vincing.  «  Among  the  numerous  ruins  of  ancient  monuments  stan¬ 
ding  on  our  property  along  the  Appian  Way,  one  attracted  my 
special  attention  on  account  of  its  magnificence  and  grand  pro- 


(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  n.  34999.  «  Considia,  freedwoman  of  Aulus  ;  Auius 
Considius,  freedman  of  Aulus ;  Aulus  Considius,  freedman  of  Aulus  ». 
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portions.  This  is  the  brick  aedicula  standing  on  the  right  of  the 
Appian  Way,  a  little  beyond  the  sepulchre  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
about  the  fourth  mile  from  the  ancient  Porta  Capena.  The  fact 
of  its  being  a  sepulchre  appears  plainly  from  its  situation  border¬ 
ing  an  ancient  read,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  numerous  other 
sepulchral  structures,  although  it  is  rather  exceptional  in  some 
ways  we  shall  state  farther  on;  it  is  even  more  clearly  shown 
by  the  loculi  still  to  be  seen  under  the  stairs,  by  the  skeleton 
which  was  found  intact  in  the  vestibule,  by  other  skeletons  found 
buried  ab  antiquo  in  close  proximity  to  the  outside  walls,  and  by 
fragments  of  sarcophagi  which  were  also  found  on  the  spot.  It 
is  entirely  built  of  reddish  bricks  fairly  equal  in  size,  joined  by  a  not 
very  thick  layer  of  cement;  its  workmanship,  though  not  excellent, 
is  not  careless  either,  and  points  to  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
so  that  the  monument  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  Antonines,  when  the  decadence  of  methods  of  building  began, 
this  being  shown  to  evidence  by  the  stamp  on  the  large  tiles 
of  the  foundations.  The  adjoining  buildings  belong  to  the  same 
period.  Unequivocal  signs  of  Christianity  were  found  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  this  monument,  and  even  around  and  inside  it »  (i). 

«  In  the  Acts  of  the  martyr  St.  Urban,  who  was  put  to  death 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Appian  Way,  we  read:  Carpasius 
comprehendens  (St  Urban  and  his  companions)  duxit  ad  carcerem 
juxta  pagum ,  and  a  little  farther :  ducite  eos  (thus  Amalchius)  ad 
templum  juxta  pagum,  ut  vel  sacrificent  Deo  Magno  Jovi,  vel  multi- 
plicibus  macerentur  suppliciis.  Venientes  igitur  ad  templum  Jovis 
juxta  pagum...  (2).  We  learn  the  exact  situation  of  this  pagus, 
from  the  Acts  of  Tiburtius  and  Valerian,  locus  igitur  qui  vocabatur 
pagus ,  quarto  milliario  ab  Urbe  situs  erat,  in  quo  per  templi  januam 
transitus  erat,  ut  omnis  qui  ingrederetur ,  si  Jovi  thura  non  poneret , 
puniretur  (3).  We  gather  from  this  that  the  spot  called  pagus 


(1)  Lugari,  op.  cit. 

(2)  «  Carpasius,  having  captured  St.  Urban  and  his  companions,  took  them  to  the 
prison  near  the  village  »  -  «  Take  them  to  the  temple  near  the  village,  that  they  may 
sacrifice  to  the  great  God  Jupiter,  or  be  tortured  in  different  ways  ». 

(3)  «  There  was  a  spot  called  pagus  at  the  fourth  milestone  from  Rome,  which 
was  entered  through  the  temple  gate,  that  whoever  went  in  might  be  punished,  unless 
he  offered  incense  to  Jove  ». 
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must  have  been  somewhere  near  our  property,  as  the  latter  is 
situated  at  the  fourth  mile  of  the  Appia  Antica;  and  indeed  those 
remains  of  buildings  close  by  on  the  left  of  the  road,  which  cannot 
be  ruins  of  sepulchral  monuments,  seem  to  point  to  a  spot  which 
might  be  termed  pagus .  Though  few  in  number,  they  are  yet  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  out  our  case,  as,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
Acts,  we  are  not  to  look  here  for  a  regular  pagus ,  but  for  a  spot 
called  pagus,  locus  qui  dicebatur  pagus,  possibly  on  account  of 
an  agglomeration  of  several  small  buildings,  such  as  is  actually  to 
be  seen  here  (1). 

«  It  is  thus  established,  continues  Lugari,  that  near  our  pro¬ 
perty  was  a  spot  called  pagus ,  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  these 
were  at  the  fourth  mile,  and  also  our  property  is  at  the  fourth 
mile;  that  near  this  pagus  and  temple,  according  to  the  wording 
of  the  Acts  (2)  and  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  them,  the 
Palatium  Vespasiani  also  stood;  and  the  lie  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  the  remains  found  on  the  surface,  point  to  the  existence  near 
by  of  hidden  remains  of  a  vast  structure,  which  excavations  show 
to  have  belonged  to  Vespasian. 

«That  the  house  of  St.  Marmenia,  who  lived  under  the  Antoni- 
nes,  was  beyond,  extra,  or  near,  juxta,  this  palace,  close  to  the 
milestone,  props  columnas\  and  in  our  property  situated  beyond, 


(1)  Lugari,  op.cit. 

(2)  Marmenia  et  socii  levaverunt  vide  (from  the  cemetery  of  Pretextatus)  cum 
magno  honore  glebas  almas  et  adduxerunt  eas  in  domum  Marmeniae,  quae  erat 
extra  ox  juxta  Palatium  Vespasiani  Augusti,  sita  prope  columnas ,  in  qua  sepulchrum 
B.  Marmenia  miro  jussit  modo  poni,  quod  etiam  marmoreis  tabulis  ex  omni  conglu- 
tinans  contexuit  parietem,  in  quo  recondiderunt  cum  aromatibus  corpus  Beatissimi 
Urbani  et  Mamiliam  Presbyteri ,  et  desuper  sacrum  tumulum  miro  lapide  operiri  cura- 
verunt,  super  quod  ingens  antrum  fabricari  fecerunt  quadratum  et  firmissimae 
fabricae.  — Acta  Martyrii  S.  Urbani  et  Sociorum,  chap.  Ill,  13  in  the  Acta  Sancto¬ 
rum,  tom.  VI.  «  Marmenia  and  her  companions  removed  with  great  honour  the  sacred 
sods,  and  carried  them  to  Marmenia’s  house,  which  was  beyond  or  beside  the  palace 
of  Vespasian  Augustus,  near  the  milestone ;  in  which  the  Blessed  Marmenia  had  a 
splendid  sepulchre  built,  covering  it  on  all  sides  with  marble  slats,  and  facing  the 
walls  likewise  ;  in  it  they  laid,  midst  aromatic  spices,  the  bodies  of  the  Blessed  Urban 
and  Mamilian,  Priests,  covering  the  tomb  with  a  fi  :e  tombstone,  and  erecting  above  it 
a  large  square  cavern,  most  firmly  built.  » 
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extra,  and  near,  juxta,  these  remains  of  the  Flavian  period,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  fourth  milestone,  prope  columnas,  there  actually  exists  a 
rather  large  structure,  which  the  manner  of  its  building  shows  to 
belong  in  great  part  to  the  Antonine  period,  and  in  other  parts 
to  have  been  extensively  restored  at  that  time. 

«That  St.  Marmenia  built  a  sepulchre  in  this  house,  and  had 
the  remains  of  St.  Urban  transferred  thither ;  and  a  sepulchre  of 
the  Antonine  period  actually  does  stand  on  our  property,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  above-mentioned  structure. 

«  That  this  sepulchre  was  square,  and  ours  is  square;  that  it 
was  large,  and  so  is  ours;  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  cavern, 
and  the  underground  part  of  ours  answers  the  description ;  that 
it  was  firmly  built,  and  ours  is  most  firmly  built. 

«  So  this  really  is  the  sepulchre  erected  to  receive  the  remains 
of  St.  Urban  and  his  companions.  » 

After  many  vicissitudes  this  tomb  was  converted,  during  the 
Middle-Ages,  into  a  tower  called  Torre  dei  Borgiani.  «The  word 
Borgiani,  »  — -we  are  still  quoting  Lugari,  —  «  cannot  be  derived  from 
Borgia,  because  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  any  possessions 
of  that  family  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  because  of  the  impossibi¬ 
lity,  or  at  least  of  the  unlikelihood,  of  their  having  built  strongholds 
on  their  possessions,  as  Alexander  VI  confiscated  to  the  Holy  See 
a  great  many  of  the  fiefs  of  the  Barons,  causing  castles  and  for¬ 
tresses  to  be  pulled  down,  so  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  he 
should  do  the  reverse  for  himself. 

«  In  the  marble  diploma  of  the  Vatican  there  is  a  fundus  Bur~ 
rejanus  mentioned ;  it  seems  to  me  that  Borgiani  is  clearly  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  word  Burrejanus.  The  fundus  Bur rej anus  was  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  Appian  Way,  being  part  of  the  Massa  Trabatiana 
which  itself  was  on  the  Appian  Way.  As  for  the  site  of  this  fun¬ 
dus,  we  know  that  the  Massa  Trabatiana  lay  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  mile,  as  it  certainly  comprised  the  modern  estate  of 
Torricola,  which  is  at  the  seventh  mile,  and  the  fundus  Carbonaria , 
the  modern  Tor  Carbone,  which  is  at  the  fourth,  so  that  the  fundus 
Burrejanus  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Those 
estates  dating  from  the  early  Middle-Ages  retained,  in  a  more  or 
less  corrupt  form,  the  name  of  their  owner  ;  thus  fundus  Cattianus 
from  Cattius ;  fundus  Carbonaria  from  Carbo;  fundus  Capitonianus 
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from  Capiio,  and  so  on  ;  fundus  Burrejanus  being  probably,  in  like 
manner,  derived  from  Burr  us...  »  (i). 

On  this  fundus,  «  here,  at  the  fourth  mile,  stood  a  tower,  which 
is  the  brickwork  ruin  in  question,  the  one  I  hold  to  be  St.  Urban’s 
second  tomb ;  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  stronghold  is  proved 
by  the  Saracenic  workmanship  of  rectangular  peperino  parallele¬ 
pipeds,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  neighbouring  Castello  dei  Caetani, 
a  manner  of  building  in  use  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
still  noticeable  in  several  parts  of  the  structure.  And  this  tower 
was  actually  called  Torrione  dei  Borgiani  until  the  beginning  of 
our  century  »  (2). 

After  such  a  lengthy  description  of  this  area,  let  us  now  return 
to  the  road  and  get  over  the  fence  behind  the  tomb  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  After  walking  for  a  short  distance 
across  the  field,  we  come  to  a  rectangular  monument  which  com¬ 
bines  two  methods  of  building,  the  base  being  of  concrete,  and 
the  walls  of  opus  reticulatum.  Its  state  of  dilapidation  does  not 
allow  of  its  being  identified,  so  having  inspected  it  as  best  we 
can,  we  proceed  for  a  few  steps  in  an  easterly  direction,  where  the 
remains  of  a  larger  structure  stand.  Of  this,  which  combined  the 
rectangular  and  circular  shapes,  only  the  four  corners  remain;  the 
one  on  the  right  as  we  enter  shows  a  window,  two  masonry  frag¬ 
ments  still  stand  by  the  doorway;  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
part  of  the  semi-circular  wall  of  the  apses  still  remains ;  the  wall 
opposite  the  entrance  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  traces  of  a  third 
apse  are  visible ;  some  marble  fragments,  only  remains  of  the  deco¬ 
ration,  are  scattered  all  round  outside.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  when  the  custom  of  burying  princes  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  was  discontinued,  this  sepulchre  was  erected  for  a  prince 
of  the  Low-Empire  who  had  won  the  title  of  divus  (3),  but  there 
is  no  evidence  as  to  his  name,  or  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

From  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  more  especially  from  the  passages 


(1)  Lugari,  op.  cit. 

(2)  Lugari,  op.  cit. 

(3)  Canina,  op.  cit.,  pag.  107. 
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given  above,  we  learn  that  a  temple  of  Jupiter  stood  at  the  fourth 
mile,  a  little  back  from  the  road;  inside,  the  central  apse  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  statue  of  the  god,  the  two  lateral  ones  by  statues  of 
Juno  and  Minerva.  This  temple  was  situated  near  the  pagus  or 
village  we  have  previously  mentioned,  which  Canina  calls  pagus 
Sulpicius  ulterior.  Having,  however,  spoken  of  it  at  some  length  in 
connection  with  the  tomb  of  St.  Urban,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  it 


Temple  of  Jupiter. 


further,  but  return  to  the  road  by  a  wooden  gate  opening  oppo¬ 
site  the  tomb  of  the  martyr. 

Just  opposite  the  iron  gate  stands  a  large  concrete  ruin,  and 
about  20  steps  beyond,  on  the  right,  a  high  tufa  structure  with  a 
projection  jutting  out  from  the  right-hand  corner  of  its  summit; 
at  its  foot  lie  a  number  of  marble  and  stone  blocks,  on  some  of 
which  characters,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  visible. 

Proceeding,  we  reach  after  some  distance  a  high,  pyramidal 
sepulchre  standing  on  the  right;  its  remains  are  of  concrete,  but 
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Remains  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Licinii. 


a  modern  wall  of  tufa  and  brick  has  been  built  in  front,  on  which 
rests  the  following  complete  and  distinct  inscription: 

LICINIA  •  L  •  F 
C  •  LICINIVS  .  L  •  F  •  SER 
LICINIA  C  .  F  •  PAVLLA 

T  .  QVINCTIVS  O  •  L 

PAMPHILVS  (i) 

On  either  side  of  the  inscription  is  a  draped  statue  with  head 
and  feet  missing,  both  have  one  hand  resting  on  their  breast;  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  are  two  more  mutilated  statues, 
and  different  fragments,  including  an  inscribed  one. 


(i)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  21312.  «  Licinia,  daughter  of  Lucius:  Caius 
Licinius  Servius,  sou  of  Lucius;  Licinia  Paula,  daughter  of  Caius.  — Titus  Quinctius 
Pamphilus,  freedman  of  Caia  ». 


TO 
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Just  beside  this  sepulchre  is  another,  rectangular  in  shape, 
built  entirely  of  peperino,  with  a  fine  cornice ;  in  the  centre  of  its 
wall  we  see  part  of  a  relief  showing  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  of 
a  man,  holding  what  may  be  a  spear  in  a  horizontal  position.  At 
its  foot  lie  some  decorative  fragments;  behind  are  the  remains  of 
a  small  room,  also  built  of  peperino.  The  use  of  this  material, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  workmanship  are  characteristic  of  very 
ancient  times,  and  recall  the  Doric  style. 

After  passing  a  wooden  gate  on  the  right,  we  come  to  a  mo¬ 
dern  structure  finishing  in  a  gable.  Canina,  who  built  it,  fixed  on 
to  it  a  relief  with  five  busts,  and  the  following  inscription,  muti¬ 
lated  on  the  left  side: 

1LARVS  •  FVSCVS 
DHILVS  •  PATRONVS 
TRATV 

QVI  •  FLACCI  •  CAESI 

RN....  INGENVI  (1) 

A  number  of  decorative  fragments  are  likewise  fixed  on  to  the 
wall;  at  its  foot  lie  broken  columns,  a  bit  of  fluted  marble,  and  a 
small  pilaster.  Judging  from  the  style  of  the  five  busts  and  of  the 
different  ornaments,  Canina  believed  this  monument  to  belong  to 
the  Antonine  period  (2). 

Some  distance  beyond,  having  passed  on  the  left  two  bits  of 
black  and  white  mosaic,  we  come  to  a  brickwork  tomb  on  the 
right,  behind  which  is  a  cremation  tomb.  The  latter  is  approached 
by  a  short  path  on  the  right,  bordered  by  large  fragments  of 
mosaic  with  black  and  white  squares  and  bands,  similar  to  the 
ones  we  saw  by  the  road.  Turning  to  the  left  behind  the  monu¬ 
ment,  we  see  a  small  aperture  where  the  ancient  doorway  may 
still  be  discerned;  by  it  we  enter  the  sepulchre  of  which  the  propor- 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  III,  n.  19483.  Owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  this 
inscription  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  its  sense.  Only  the  following  words  are 

clear:  Hilarus  Fuscus.  . .  .  Pamphilus  patron  by  commission . of  Flaccus  Caesius, 

freeborn  ». 

(2)  Canina,  op.  cit,,  pag.  no. 
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tions  and  shape  are  clearly  apparent,  although  it  has  been  laid 
waste  and  is  now  roofless.  It  had  four  rows  of  loculi,  of  which  the 
first  and  part  of  the  second  still  preserve,  although  broken,  their 
double  urns.  The  loculi  had  a  stucco  edging  with  a  very  simple 
design ;  the  inside  was  faced  with  marble,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 


Tomb  of  Hilarus  Fuscus.  — Reconstruction. 


left-hand  corner;  the  greater  part  of  the  mosaic  pavement  has 
been  preserved. 

In  the  outside  wall,  along  the  little  lane  by  which  we  came, 
we  notice  more  urns,  which  show  that  the  sepulchre  probably 
extended  still  farther  into  the  fields.  On  the  road,  at  the  foot 
of  the  brickwork  monument,  we  see  small  pilasters  on  which 
little  ornamental  pillars  probably  rested. 

Proceeding  for  a  short  distance,  we  come  to  another  colum¬ 
barium  on  the  right.  It  is  of  brickwork  and  its  ceiling  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  wall  on  the  left  has  six  loculi  for  double  urns,  the 
pavement  is  strewn  with  bits  of  marble ;  rummaging  among  these 
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we  found  two,  which,  joined  together,  showed  the  letter  R  split 
longitudinally. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  on  the  same  side,  stands  a  large  brick¬ 
work  monument  with  a  high  travertine  socle  which  has  been 
rebuilt.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  the  following  fragmentary  ins¬ 
cription  appears  : 

....  VG  •  LIB  •  SECVNDVS 

_ svs . 

SCKIBA  •  LIBRA  .  .  .  VlAi  .  .  . 

FLAVIAE  •  IRENE  •  VXORI  •  OP... 

TI  •  CLAVDIO  •  SECVNDlN  . .  . 

CLAUDIAE  •  SECVNDlN^  ....  (1) 

It  is  surrounded  by  other  fragments  on  which  the  syllables : 
AV . ,  .  .  VI  .......  .  OR  ....  are  to  be  read. 

Two  sepulchral  cippi,  with  inscriptions,  rest  on  the  wall  at 
either  end,  that  on  the  right  bears  the  words: 

TI  •  CLAVDIO 
AVG  •  LIB 
SECVNDO 
PHILIPPIANO 
COACTORI 
FLAVIA  •  IRENE 
MARITO 

INDVLGENTISSIMO  (2) 

(l)  In  the  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n.  1859.  This  inscription  is  completed  as 
follows  :  [ Tiberius  Claudius ]  Augusti  liber  tits  Secundus  [Philippianus  coactor  argenta- 
rius  accen\sus  [vela tits]  scriba  librarius  viat.  . .  Flaviae  Irene  uxori  op  [timae  et]  Ti- 
berio  Claudio  Secuudin[o  Jilio  et]  Claudiae Secundina[e  filiae],  «  Tiberius  Claudius  Se¬ 
cundus  Philippianus,  freedman  of  the  Emperor,  banker,  accensus  velatus,  travelling 
secretary  or  clerk,  to  his  excellent  wife  Flavia  Irene,  to  his  son  Tiberius  Claudius  Se- 
cundinus,  and  to  his  daughter  Claudia  Secundina. »  The  meaning  of  this  man’ s 
titles  is  most  uncertain. 

(m)  C.  /.  L .,  vol. VI,  part  I,  n.  i860.  «  Flavia  Irene,  to  her  loving  husband  Ti¬ 
berius  Claudius  Secundus  Philippianus,  freedman  of  the  Emperor,  banker.  » 
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that  on  the  left: 

TI  •  CLAUDIO 
TI  •  FIL  •  PAL 
SECVNDINO 
AN  •  NAT  •  IX  •  M  •  IX 
D  •  XIIX  •  EQVO  •  PVB 
F  •  DVLCISSIMO 
FLAVIA  • IRENE 

MATER  (1) 

From  the  name  recurring  in  all  these  inscriptions  we  learn 
that  this  tomb  belonged  to  a  family  of  Claudii  Secundi  or  Secun- 
dini  of  whom  date,  kinship,  and  all  other  particulars  are  unknown. 

Two  more  inscriptions,  which  must  have  belonged  to  other 
monuments,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  wall;  the 
first  is  incomplete 


. SAL  •  CLAVD . 

. /A  •  CVL  •  AR . 

the  second,  complete,  and  very  distinct,  is  as  follows: 

TERENTIA  P  F 

CLAVDIANA  C  F 
VIVA  SIBI 

FECIT  (2) 

A  headless  marble  statue,  draped,  and  with  one  hand  raised 
to  its  breast,  lies  on  the  ground  beside  the  sepulchre  of  the  Se- 


(1)  C.  I.  L vol.  VI,  part  I,  11.  1605.  «  To  her  beloved  son  Tiberius  Claudius  Se- 
eondinus,  son  of  Tiberius,  of  the  Palatine  tribe,  who  lived  g  years,  9  months  and 
18  days,  provided  with  a  horse  by  the  State,  Flavia  Irene  his  mother.  »  The  title 
equo  publico  was  given  to  senatorial  personages  belonging  to  the  18  first  centuriae, 
under  18  years  of  age,  whom  the  State  furnished  with  a  horse.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  it  must  have  been  a  special  privilege,  the  deceased  being  a  freedman’ s 
son. 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n.  1525  «  Terentia  Claudiana,  daughter  of  Publius, 
most  eminent  woman,  erected  for  herself.  »  The  title  clarissima  femina  was  given 
to  ladies  belonging  to  the  senatorial  order. 
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cundi ;  a  little  beyond  we  see  a  brickwork  monument  with  re¬ 
mains  of  stairs  leading  up  on  either  side,  and  three  square  niches 
in  front. 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  just  after  passing,  on  the  right,  a 
square  peperino  base,  we  see  a  modern  brick  wall  with  fragments 
attached  to  it,  among  which  a  piece  of  travertine  carved  with 
roses  and  a  large  daisy,  and  two  mutilated  inscriptions,  also  on 
travertine,  one  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Q  •  APPVLEIVS 

A  •  PAMPHILV •  •  •  (1) 

on  the  other  only  a  few  letters  appear,  which  convey  no  meaning: 

M  •  C  •  PE . 

MA . 

A . 

On  the  wall  stands  a  beautilul  little  marble  column,  and  two 
more  lie  broken  on  the  ground  to  the  right,  one  of  these  last 
with  spiral  fluting;  in  front  extends  the  peperino  enclosure  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  behind  the  oblong  base,  partly  faced  with 
bricks. 

Beyond  this  monument  an  underground  sepulchre  opens  on 
the  right,  choked  with  broken  marble  columns  and  other  fragments; 
between  it  and  the  Appian  Way  runs  a  short  paved  lane  leading 
to  another  monument,  of  which  only  some  masonry  fragments 
remain.  A  few  steps  more  bring  us  to  the  bare  skeleton  of 
another  tomb,  built  of  concrete  at  its  base,  the  upper  part  being 
of  tufa;  in  front  of  it  appear  some  slabs  of  the  old  pavement. 

We  now  reach  a  fine  large  brickwork  building  which  extends 
on  the  right  beyond  the  line  of  the  fence ;  its  upper  floor  is 
reached  by  a  slope  showing  traces  of  the  ancient  flight  of  steps; 
it  consists  of  a  rather  spacious  room,  roofless,  but  with  part  of 
its  vaulted  ceiling  remaining  in  one  corner;  only  one  wall,  that 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  12208  «  Quintus  Appuleius,. 


A.  Pamphilus.  » 
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towards  the  road,  is  missing,  the  two  lateral  ones  have  each  a 
niche  ;  the  space  intervening  between  this  room  and  the  flight  of 
steps  was  probably  occupied  by  a  colonnade.  From  this  elevated 
position  we  enjoy  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
Alban  Hills  to  Rome,  and  from  the  Appian  Way  to  the  Sabine 
Hills,  and  as,  even  in  summer,  the  air  is  cool  here,  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  pleasant  resting-place.  The  ground-floor  is  entered 


from  the  rear  ;  its  workmanship  is  identical  to  that  of  the  upper 
storey,  at  the  back  four  open  trenches  appear,  which  possibly 
held  sarcophagi.  Numerous  marble  fragments  are  heaped  up  on 
either  side,  some  of  them  belonging  to  inscriptions,  as  here  and 
there  letters  appear,  for  instance  —  TINVI . ,  and,  in  fine 

large  characters  .  AC  —  ;  others  again  are  carved  with 

the  consular  fasces.  This  tomb,  like  many  others  along  the  road, 
is  now  unfortunately  blackened  and  all  crumbling  away  from 
the  action  of  the  fires  lit  by  shepherds  on  cold  winter  days. 
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Beyond  this  monument  we  meet  nothing  of  interest  till  we 
come,  on  the  right,  to  a  structure  erected  by  Canina  on  the  spot 
where  he  found  the  three  figures  affixed  in  front,  and  the  ins¬ 
criptions  we  see  under  each  of  them: 

C  •  RABIRIVS  .  POST  •  L  RABIRIA  VSIA  .  PRIMA  .  SAC 

HERMODORVS  DEMARIS  ISIDIS  (i) 

These  three  personages  have  one  hand  resting  on  their  breast 
in  the  usual  attitude;  on  the  right  of  Usia,  priestess  of  Isis,  ap¬ 
pears  the  sistrum  (timbrel),  on  her  left  the  patera  (offering  dish), 
used  for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Egyptian  goddess;  underneath  we 
see  another  smaller  figure ;  other  fragments  which  were  here 
formerly  have  been  carried  away,  the  ancient  pediment  of  the 
monument  has  been  replaced  on  top,  the  marble  base  is  also 
antique. 

Close  by,  Canina  found  fragments  belonging  to  other  tombs, 
including  a  helmet  and  an  acanthus  leaf  in  bas-relief;  also  the 
following  inscription  which  he  fixed  to  the  lateral  wall  on  the 
right : 


ESCHINVS  •  PATER  •  TR . 

OCCISVS  •  EST  •  IN  •  L  VS  IT  A .  (2) 

A  line  of  large  squared  peperino  blocks  extends  behind,  which, 
being  still  in  situ,  probably  marks  the  enclosure  or  the  base  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Rabirius. 

Just  opposite  stands  the  concrete  skeleton  of  another  tomb, 
in  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  be  quite  shapeless;  by  the  road 
in  front  of  it  lies  a  bit  of  marble  with  the  word: 

OMINIAE 


(1)  C.  I.L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n.  2246.  «  Cains  Rabirius  Hermodorus,  freedman 
of  Postumus ;  Rabiria  Demaris ;  Usia,  first  priestess  of  Isis  >>. 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n  3502  «  Esehinus,  father,  military  tribune,  was 
killed  in  Lusitania.  »  Borghesi,  speaking  of  this  inscription,  says:  «  Only  very  seldom 
do  ancient  epitaphs  record  the  manner  of  death  ;  so  this  short  one,  which  tells  us 
that  the  unknown  Esehinus  was  killed  in  Lusitania,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.^  Bor¬ 
ghesi  Bartolomeo,  Letters  in  the  Giornale  Arcadico,  1851,  pag.  279. 
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After  a  while  we  come  to  a  solid  structure  shaped  like  an 
arch,  similar  to  a  few  others  we  have  seen.  On  top  are  remains 
of  a  wall  which  possibly  belonged  to  an  upper  floor;  at  its  foot 
and  under  the  arch  blocks  of  stone  and  marble  lie  scattered; 
behind  are  scanty  remains  of  a  brick  wall.  Some  little  distance 
beyond,  we  see,  resting  on  the  remains  of  an  enclosure,  a  beautiful 
marble  cippus,  grooved  at  the  sides  for  some  unknown  purpose, 
and  showing  in  front  a  vessel  full  of  fruit.  Beyond  it,  at  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  is  a  bit  of  marble  with  the  inscription : 

A  •  AEMILIVS  •  A  •  L 
ALEXSA 
AEM1LIA  •  A-  L 
PHILVSA 

M  •  CLODIVS  •  M  •  L  •  PHILOSTORGVS  (1) 

opposite  lie  some  marble  blocks  including  a  very  large  one, 
carved  with  the  consular  fasces.  Near  by  stands  a  beautifully 
decorated  monument  in  peperino;  on  its  upper  corners  two 
pulvini  rest,  showing,  towards  the  road,  a  female  face;  it  is 
crowned  by  a  pediment  with  guttae,  and  by  a  fine  frieze  showing- 
garlands  supposed  by  children;  between  the  garlands  are  rosettes. 
Behind  are  remains  of  the  tufa  skeleton  of  the  monument  and 
of  the  peperino  base. 

Beside  this  another  monument  has  been  re-erected  in  modern 
times;  its  base  is  of  travertine,  it  is  crowned  by  a  fine  tympa¬ 
num  with  a  rose  carved  in  the  centre;  a  marble  relief  with  four 
figures,  two  male  and  two  female,  is  fixed  on  to  the  front;  at  its 
foot  stands  a  broken  column.  The  tufa  skeleton  of  the  sepulchre 
rises  behind,  high  above  the  modern  erection. 


(1)  C.  I.  L vol,.  VI,  part  II,  11.  11017.  «  Aulus  Aemilius  Alexsa,  freedman  of 
Aulas;  Aemilia  Philusa,  freedwoman  of  Aulus  ;  Marcus  Clodius  Philostorgus,  freed¬ 
man  of  Marcus.  » 
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A  few  steps  beyond,  resting  against  a  row  of  stone  blocks,  is 
a  bit  of  marble  with  the  following,  nearly  obliterated  inscription: 

ANTIOCHVS 

VS 

V 

HRYSI  •  L  (2) 

The  last  few  sepulchres  we  have  been  inspecting  were  all  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road;  we  now  at  last  come  to  one  on  the 


Remains  of  a  monument  shaped  like  a  cupola  and  of  a  cremation  tomb. 


left.  It  consists  of  a  brickwork  chamber,  roofless,  but  otherwise 
fairly  well  preserved;  it  is  worth  noticing  that  between  it  and 
the  road  stands  the  concrete  core  of  another  sepulchre,  which 
had  been  built  up  against  it,  hiding  it  altogether  from  view.  This 
shows  that  the  number  of  tombs  was  such,  that  the  last  come 
were  obliged,  for  want  of  space,  to  erect  their  buildings  against 


(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  11.  11887.  Of  this  inscription  only  the  name 
Antiochus  is  intelligible. 
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older  ones,  careless  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  of  all,  in  fact,  but 
their  own  convenience,  and  the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 

Getting  over  the  fence  at  this  point,  and  advancing  a  few  steps 
into  the  field  on  the  left,  we  come  to  a  structure  like  a  cupola 
with  a  flat  roof;  it  is  composed  of  four  piers  supporting  a  vaulted 
ceiling  on  which  some  traces  of  decoration  still  appear.  It  now  serves 
as  a  shelter  for  cattle  in  rainy  weather,  or  when  the  scorching  sun 
makes  the  air  like  fire,  and  bakes  the  fields  all  around. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  pass,  on  the  left,  an  enclosure  with 
three  loculi  low  down  in  front,  and  one  higher  up;  a  square 
niche  opens  in  the  wall  to  the  left,  and  here  and  there  are  re¬ 
mains  of  walls  faced  with  opus  reticulatum.  Immediately  beyond 
this  we  see  the  semi-circular  tufa  core  of  another  tomb,  in  front 
of  which  a  broken  travertine  column  is  set  up,  and  again  beyond 
it,  a  brickwork  columbarium  which  has  been  re-erected,  with 
sixteen  loculi,  five  larger  ones  having  four  urns  each,  the  rest 
only  two.  In  the  pavement  of  this  sepulchre  is  an  opening  into 
an  underground  chamber,  shut  by  an  iron  grating  beneath  which 
a  flight  of  steps  leading  below  can  be  descried. 

On  the  opposite  side  we  see  a  small  tufa  ruin,  with  part  of 
a  draped  statue  resting  against  it;  at  its  foot  is  a  marble  cippus 
with  the  patera,  prefericulutn ,  and  crown;  it  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

D  •  M 
PAR  DI 
VALER  AE 
POLLA  SER 
VlX.ANN-  XVII 
H  •  E 

HI  LA  VS 
VALEP  AE 
POLLA  OISP 
FRATRI  -  O  IMO 
ET-SANC  SI  MO 

VNICE  -  DE  ■  SI  RENTI  (i) 


(i)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  9349.  «  To  the  Manes  of  Paris,  servant  of 
Valeria  Polla,  who  lived  17  years,  this  sepulchre  was  erected  by  Hilarus,  steward 
of  Valeria  Polla,  to  his  most  excellent  and  kind  brother,  who  was  singularly  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  » 
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On  the  reverse  appear  the  words : 

VOCVRTVM 

STATIVM 

VICTOREM 

TIBI 

COMMENDO  (i) 

Continuing  our  way,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  some  remains  of 
enclosures  and  tombs,  and  soon  reach  the  core  of  a  large  brick¬ 
work  monument,  showing  the  lower  part  of  a  great  niche  in 
front.  At  its  foot  lies  a  trapezoidal  marble  fragment  inscribed 
with  the  words: 

nIciae 

gACCI  •  ET  (2) 

Opposite  this,  at  the  left  side  of  the  road,  a  bit  of  marble, 

resting  on  a  block  of  peperino,  bears  the  following  clear  ins¬ 
cription  : 

CACVRIVS  •  P  .  L  •  L 
PHILOCLES  •  AB 
ARA  •  MARMOREA 

. ACVRIA  •  P  •  L  .  CALLIOPA 

MAELIA  •  GE  •  CACVRI  •  R.T.  (3) 

Proceeding,  we  see  more  blocks  and  fragments  scattered 
about,  such  as  broken  pulvini  with  a  pattern  of  scales,  and  part 
of  two  marble  pediments,  one  plain,  the  other  decorated  with  a 
rose ;  also  part  of  a  figure  which  seems  to  emerge  from  an 
acanthus  leaf.  A  little  beyond,  close  to  some  other  blocks,  we 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  9349  :  «  I  commend  Vocurtus  Statius  Victor 
unto  thee.  » 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  III,  n.  22965.  This  inscription  is  unintelligible. 

(3)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  10020:  «  (Publius)  Cacuri us  Philocles,  freedman 
of  Publius  and  Lucius,  from  the  Marble  Altar  (the  name  of  his  dwelling-place)  : 
Cacuria  Calliopa,  freedwoman  of  Publius;  Maelia  Ge,  of  Cacurius  R.  .  » 
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see  a  bit  of  marble  with  the  following  inscription,  mutilated  on 
the  right  side: 

A  •  ARGENTARI  •  A  •  L  •  ANTIOC  •  / . 

COACTOR  •  INTER  •  AERARIOS . 

OCTAVIAE  •  A  •  L  .  EPICHAR  •  SOROR....  (i) 

Another  inscription,  complete  and  very  distinct,  is  to  be  seen 
farther  on,  on  the  left;  it  is  carved  on  a  piece  of  marble  set 
upright  among  other  blocks,  and  reads  as  follows: 

P  •  FAIANIVS  •  T  •  P  •  L  •  SATVRIO 

V  •  A  •  VII  (2) 

Some  distance  farther  on,  we  see  part  of  a  draped  statue 
leaning  against  a  block  of  stone  at  the  left  side  of  the  road;  the 
head,  feet,  and  left  hand  are  missing. 

A  little  beyond  this,  considerable  remains  of  a  great  brick 
monument,  made  picturesque  by  a  mantle  of  ivy,  stand  on  the 
right,  between  two  mounds  of  earth.  They  extend  for  some 
distance,  stretching  beyond  the  fence  into  the  field,  and  comprise 
two  contiguous  chambers,  both  completely  ruined;  the  front  one 
abuts  directly  on  the  road,  the  back  one  on  the  field,  and  also 
on  the  road  by  means  of  a  door.  At  the  foot  of  this  monument 
we  see  a  large,  beautifully  draped  torso,  and  other  fragments 
belonging  to  the  same  statue.  Crossing  the  field  from  this 
point,  a  few  steps  bring  us  to  another  monument,  rectangular 
in  shape,  of  brickwork,  supported  internally  by  arches  of  which 
remains  are  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  two-storeyed  structure,  but 
the  underground  part,  which  may  be  seen  through  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  western  side,  is  so  completely  choked  with  all  kinds 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  y ol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  9186:  «  To  the  Manes  of  Aulus  Argentarius 
Antiochus,  freedman  of  Aulus  A..,  collector  among  iron-smiths?;  of  Octavia  Epi- 
charis,  his  sister,  freedwoman  of  Aulus.  »  The  meaning  of  coactor  inter  aerarios  is 
obscure ;  it  may  mean  that  the  deceased  was  attached  to  a  guild  of  iron-smiths 
( aerarii ) . 

(2)  C.I.L.,  vol.  VI,  part  III,  n.  17695:  «  Publius  Faianius  Saturius,  freedman 
of  Titus  and  Publius,  livred  7  years.  » 
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of  fragments  and  rubbish,  that  it  has  quite  lost  the  appearance 
of  a  room.  A  splendid  view  is  obtained  from  the  hillock  op¬ 
posite  this  sepulchre.  From  the  fort,  far  away  towards  Rome,  to 
the  remains  of  the  Villa  dei  Quintili,  the  regina  viarum  extends, 
flat  and  bare  in  some  places,  in  others  crowded  with  ruins  of 


Fragment  of  a  statue. 


various,  undefinable  shapes;  here  we  see  long  lines  of  eucalyp¬ 
tus-trees  with  their  dark  green  foliage,  there,  towards  the  tombs 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  groups  of  pines  and  sombre  cy¬ 
presses.  On  the  right  appear  the  Alban  Hills,  dotted  with  pretty 
towns,  now  dosing  in  the  morning  mist,  now  lively  and  smart 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  in  their  window-panes. 
A  feeling  of  sadness  overcomes  the  soul  while  wrapt  in  this  com 
templation,  a  solemn  sadness  both  inspiring  and  stimulating;  it 
is  broken  neither  by  the  usual  roar  of  the  city,  nor  the  incessant 
clatter  of  cars  on  the  suburban  roads;  here  reigns  the  silence  of 
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the  tomb,  dear  to  poets  and  scholars.  Let  us  now  return  to 
the  road  where  hundreds  of  other  ruins  await  us,  and  continue 
our  walk  from  the  ivy-covered  monument. 

A  little  way  beyond,  after  passing  a  heap  of  debris,  we  see 
a  great  concrete  arch,  surmounted  by  a  tufa  wall ;  at  its  foot 
lies  part  of  a  draped  marble  statue.  We  next  come  to  a  brick¬ 
work  and  concrete  ruin,  standing  on  the  right,  with  a  half-broken 
sarcophagus  serving  as  threshold,  and  two  arches  supporting  the 
walls  on  either  side. 

Just  beyond  a  pile  of  stones  and  debris,  we  see  a  marble  slab 
resting  on  other  stones;  it  has  the  following  simple  inscription: 


CHRESTVS 

LlCTOR  •  CAESARIS  (1) 


From  this  point,  until  we  come  to  the  pine  we  see  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead  on  the  right,  the  road  shows  but  little  of  interest; 
having  passed  a  large  tree  on  the  left,  we  see,  a  step  farther  on, 
a  piece  of  travertine  with  an  inscription,  still  legible  in  Canina’ s 
time,  but  on  which  one  can  now  scarcely  decipher  the  following 
words : 


ORVM 


. C  •  P 

. C  •  P 

TREBONIA  C  •  P 
TREBONIA  C  •  P 


TREBONIVS 

L  • . 

L  •  ALEXA 
L  •  IRENA 
L  •  AM  MI  A 


(2) 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n.  1871.  «  Chrestus,  lietor  of  Caesar  ».  Borghesi, 
speaking  of  this  inscription,  says:  «  The  Greek  appellation  Chrestus  was  applied,  at 
the  time  this  epitaph  belongs  to,  to  slaves  and  freedmen;  but  slaves  were  excluded 
from  the  function  of  apparitor ;  the  surname  has  probably  been  lost  owing  to 
the  fracture  of  the  marble.  Mommsen  (De  Apparitoribus )  says  that  the  most 
ancient  is  L.  ANINIVS  •  L  •  L  •  EROS  •  LlCTOR  •  AVGVSTI  •  CAESARIS, 
but  Chrestus,  if  a  servant  of  Caesar  the  Dictator,  or  of  Octavianus  before  he 
was  called  Augustus,  would  be  more  ancient  than  he  ».  Borghesi,  op.  cit. 

(2)  We  were  unable  to  find  it  in  the  C.I.L  «  Trebonius. . .  ,  freedman  of 
Caius  and  Publius;...  Alexa,  freedwoman  of  Caius  and  Publius;  Trebonia  Irena, 
freedwoman  of  Caius  and  Publius;  Trebonia  Ammia,  freedwoman  of  Caius  and 
Publius.  » 
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Behind  this  stone  are  some  tufa  remains,  possibly  belonging 
to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Trebonii. 

Having  reached  the  pine,  vve  see,  among  other  remains,  those 
of  a  tufa  sepulchre  standing  on  a  square  base,  its  summit  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  branches  of  the  tree  close  by;  on  its  front  a  few 
pieces  of  marble  are  still  to  be  seen.  Farther  on,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  road,  we  see,  in  front  of  a  square  sepulchre,  a 
large  marble  slab  resting  on  two  blocks  of  stone.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription  : 

T  •  FIDICLANIVS  •  T  •  L  •  APELLA 
EX  •  TESTAMENTO  •  ARBITRATV 
FELlCIS  •  ET  •  PHILARGYRl  •  L  •  ET  •  ATTICE  •  L  (i) 

The  name  Apella,  which  calls  to  mind  Horace’ s  hemistich  — 
credat  Judaeus  Apella  (2)  leads  to  the  supposition  that  this  tomb 
belonged  to  a  Jew,  or  at  least  to  an  Oriental. 

Beyond  this  stands  a  very  high  monument,  confining  with 
the  fence,  and  surrounded  at  its  foot  by  blocks  of  marble  and 
stone  and  some  remains  of  opus  reticulatum .  A  little  farther  on 
we  see,  on  the  right,  a  large  block  of  tufa,  behind  which  is  a 
sepulchral  chamber  showing  in  front  a  marble  slab  with  two  male 
figures  in  bas-relief;  the  features  are  broken  and  defaced.  Op¬ 
posite  is  an  almost  square  monument,  rising  over  a  concrete  base 
with  a  socle  of  peperino.  It  is  high,  large,  and  fairly  well  pre¬ 
served;  the  front  wall  was  re-erected  by  Canina;  a  wooden  door 
gives  access  to  the  cella,  now  used  for  storing  objects  found 
here  and  there  during  the  excavations.  On  the  modern  wall 
numerous  fragments,  such  as  bits  of  statuettes,  pediments,  cor¬ 
nices,  etc.,  are  fixed;  one  of  them,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  shows 

two  winged  Cupids  and  the  letters  « . SSIMO»;  on  the 

wall  jutting  out  to  the  left,  a  small  niche  is  to  be  seen  which 
probably  held  a  statuette.  Close  by,  opposite  the  remains  of  a 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  III,  n.  17921.  «  Titus  Fidiclanius  Apella,  freedman 
of  Titus;  according:  to  (Apella*  s)  will,  and  commission  given  to  Felix  and  Phi- 
largirus.  » 

(2)  Horat.,  Sat.  I,  5,  v.  96. 
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Sepulchre  turned  into  a  small  museum. 


small  tomb,  a  piece  of  marble  bears  the  following  mutilated  ins¬ 
cription  : 

. AIORI 

CYRO 

HEBENE 

FRATRES  (i) 

From  this  point  on  till  the  nymphaeum  of  the  Villa  dei  Quin- 
tili,  the  remains  of  sepulchres  are  so  numerous  and  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  some  are  met  with  at  every  step,  and  the  visitor 
scarcely  knows  where  to  turn  his  attention  in  the  midst  of  such 
profusion,  and,  alas,  such  decay.  This  abundance  of  monuments, 
to  be  seen  at  no  other  point  of  the  road,  leads  us  to  wonder 
whether  the  ancients  had  any  special  reason  for  choosing  this 


(i)  This  inscription  is  too  incomplete  for  a  version  to  be  possible. 
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spot,  rather  than  another,  for  their  burial-place.  Close  by  are 
the  tombs  of  the  Horatii,  which  call  to  mind  the  final  establish¬ 
ment  of  Rome’s  supremacy  over  Latium  ;  might  not  a  religious 
feeling,  a  mystic  reverence,  a  desire  for  protection,  have  induced 
the  Romans  to  multiply  their  sepulchres  just  here?  Might  they 
not  have  been  influenced  by  the  same  feeling  which  led  many 
of  the  Popes  to  elect  their  burial-place  in  St.  Peter,  that  they 
might  rest  near  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  and  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death  under  their  protection.  This  may  be  a  mis¬ 
taken  surmise,  but  whatever  the  motive  for  such  a  preference, 
it  must  have  been  a  strong  one,  and  we  know  of  none  stronger 
than  religious  feeling. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  inscribed  fragment  we  have  just 
inspected,  we  see,  on  the  right,  three  concrete  ruins  of  which 
two  are  rather  high,  scarcely  anything  being  left  of  the  third; 
behind  each  a  sepulchral  chamber  opens.  After  passing  a  mere 
skeleton  of  concrete,  we  come,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  a  rather 
high  rectangular  structure  extending  some  distance  into  the  field, 
it  still  retains  traces  of  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  it  was  ap¬ 
proached.  Its  right  side  has  almost  entirely  collapsed,  its  front 
has  been  re-erected  in  the  shape  of  a  tower;  an  aperture  at  the 
back  gives  access  to  two  contiguous  vaulted  rooms,  with  the 
arches  still  to  be  seen.  In  front  of  this  edifice,  the  road,  which 
has  been  running  in  a  straight  line  from  the  church  of  Domine 
quo  vadisf,  bends  noticeably  to  the  left;  we  shall  presently  see 
the  probable  reason  for  this. 

Not  very  far  from  the  first  of  the  two  pines  we  see  standing 
on  the  right  is  a  curved  piece  of  marble,  which  probably  be¬ 
longed  to  a  round  sepulchre;  it  bears  the  following  complete 
inscription : 

L  •  ARELLIO  •  GLABRAI  •  L 
DIOPHANTO 
TITINIAl  •  NOBILI 

VXSORl  (i) 


(i)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  12289.  «  To  Lucius  Arellius  Diophantus,  freedman 
of  Glabra;  to  Titiuia  Nobilis,  his  Avife.  »  —  «  The  archaic  form  at  for  the  diph¬ 
thong  ae  noticeable  in  the  female  names  Glabrai  and  Titiniai,  shows  this  marble  to 
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Between  the  two  pines  a  fine  round  monument  rises  over  a 
broad  square  base.  It  is  built  of  tufa,  and  over  its  remains  a 
peasant’ s  house,  of  which  the  walls  are  still  to  be  seen,  was 
built  in  later  times.  The  upper  part  may  be  reached  from  the 
back,  through  the  rubbish  and  debris  that  have  rolled  to  the 


Remains  of  a  sepulchre. 


ground;  in  the  centre  of  its  pavement  is  a  hole,  through  which 
one  can  see  into  the  lower  part,  doubtless  the  sepulchral  cella. 

Just  after  passing  the  second  pine,  we  see  on  the  right,  among 
other  blocks,  a  marble  one  showing  a  lion’s  head  with  a  ring  in 
its  mouth.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  remains  of  a  square, 


dat2  from  the  century  of  Augustus.  The  gens  Arellia  was  known  in  Rome  as 
early  as  that  time,  and  attained  much  later  the  honours  of  consulship,  having 
taken  its  name  from  Q.  Arellius  Fuscus,  the  father,  mentioned  by  Horace  (1.  II, 
sat.  VI)  and  whom  Seneca,  the  rhetor,  notes  as  one  of  the  principal  declaimers 
of  his  day».  Borghesi,  op.  cit.,  pag.  219. 
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brickwork  sepulchre,  standing  on  the  right,  and  after  it,  on  the 
left,  to  a  large  brickwork  monument,  rectangular  in  shape,  with 
two  storeys,  which  extends  into  the  field.  The  upper  floor  still 
shows  part  of  its  vaulted  ceiling,  the  lower  one  is  almost  entirely 
filled  with  earth  and  debris.  Just  at  the  foot  of  this  edifice  runs 
a  low  brick  wall  with  three  niches,  two  square,  and  the  third 
semi-circular;  the  one  on  the  right  shows  the  remains  of  an  urn. 

From  this  point  until  we  come  to  the  mound  of  earth  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  round  tower  which  we  see  ahead,  the  road  offers 
but  little  of  interest.  Just  before  coming  to  the  first  of  the  pines 
surrounding  this  mound,  we  see,  on  the  right,  a  beautiful  marble 
cippus  with  the  following  inscription : 

D  •  M 

VALERIA  •  SPES 
M  •  VALERIO  CARO 
CONIVGI 
BENEMERENTI 

ET  •  SIBI  FECIT  (1) 

It  is  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  surmounting  the  inscription;  on 
the  inscribed  side  we  see  a  crown,  and  a  hunting-scene  showing 
two  archers,  two  stags,  a  dog,  and  two  trees;  at  the  corners  are 
masks,  on  the  right  side  the  patera,  and  on  the  left  the  prefericiilum. 

We  have  now  reached  the  mound  or  tumulus  surmounted  by 
a  half-ruined  tower.  Its  base  is  surrounded  by  a  concrete  socle 
forming  a  kind  of  frame  to  the  mass  of  earth.  This  is  a  most 
ancient  and  important  sepulchre,  that  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  which 
we  must  consider  at  some  length. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  here  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  fight, 
and  points  to  this  and  the  two  mounds  farther  on,  as  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  one  of  the  Curiatii  and  of  the  two  Horatii  who  were 
killed.  History  teaches  us  that  the  fossae  Cluiliae,  behind  which 
the  Albans  were  entrenched,  opened  close  by:  Albani  priores  tn- 


(1)  C.  /.  Z.,  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  11.  28277.  «  To  the  Manes:  Valeria  Spes  erected 
for  her  loving  husband  Marcus  Valerius  Cams  and  for  herself.  » 
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genii  exercitu  in  agrum  romanum  impetum  fecere.  Castra  ab  Urbe 
hand  plus  quinque  mi  Ilia  passuum  locant,  fossa  circumdant ;  fossa 
Lluilia  ab  nomine  duds  per  aliquot  saecula  appellata  est,  donee  cum 
re  nomen  quoque  vetustate  abolevit.  (1)  So  the  fossae  Clmliae,  and 
consequently  the  Alban  camp,  were,  according  to  Livy,  situated 
five  miles  from  Rome,  and  must  therefore  have  been  somewhere 
near  the  spot  where  we  now  stand.  Also  in  speaking  of  Co- 
riolanus’  march  on  Rome,  the  same  writer  mentions  the  distance 

of  the  fossae  Cluiliae  from  the  city: . et  ad  fossas  Cluilias, 

quinque  ab  Urbe  millia  passuum,  caslris  positis...  (2) ;  which  distance 
is  confirmed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  thus  narrates 
the  event:  -0  vvjsxav  6|j.ogs  v.al  v.  ax  a  x  x  p  a  x  0  7i  s  0  s  6  0  v  x  a  1  xsxxapdxovxa 
oxaotoo?  TTjC  ’ IVmry  dttox^ovxs c  '  ol  ;j.;v  ’AXpavol  txspl  xd ?  xaXoDpiva? 
KXo'Xia?  xd'ppouc  *  tpoXdxxouai  yap  ezi  xyiv  xoo  v. a x a x v. s  0  d  x a vx 0 c  abxdc 
ItcixXtjxiv.  ’Pa>|xatcg  os  oX’lyov  svSoxspw  xov  ETCixYjos'.dxspov  si?  xxpaxo-sostav 


xo-ov  sxXs^djxsvo'.  (3).  According  to  Dionysius  the  Albans  were  en¬ 
camped  40  stadia  from  Rome;  now  the  usual  length  of  the  Greek 
stadium  being  185  metres,  we  thus  have  a  distance  of  about 
7400  metres,  or,  roughly  speaking,  5  miles,  as  mentioned  by  Livy. 
If,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  historian,  nineteen  centuries  ago, 
the  trenches  had  already  fallen  to  ruin,  it  were  useless  to  seek 
for  traces  of  them  now ;  we  may,  however,  suppose  that  the  Alban 
camp  was  on  lower  ground,  and  consequently  in  a  less  strong 
position  than  the  Roman  one,  because,  whereas  the  latter  required 
no  works  of  defence,  the  former  had  to  be  surrounded  with  tren¬ 
ches.  We  must,  indeed,  observe  that  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius 
mention  the  Appian  Way,  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 


(1)  Livy,  Historia ,  lib.  I,  cap.  23.  «  The  Albans  first  invaded  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  with  a  large  army.  They  encamped  no  farther  than  five  miles  from  Rome, 
surrounding  their  camp  with  a  trench ;  this  was  for  many  centuries  called  the  Cluilian 
ditch,  from  the  name  of  their  leader,  until,  having  itself  disappeared,  its  name  also 
fell  int6  disuse.  » 

(2)  Livy,  1.  II,  c.  39.  « . and  having  encamped  at  the  fossae  Cluiliae,  five 

miles  from  Rome...  ». 

(3)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  4.  «  (The  two  armies)  met  here 
and  encamped  forty  stadia  from  Rome ;  the  Albans  near  the  so-called  Cluilian  tren¬ 
ches  (they  still  bear  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  them  dug),  the  Romans  somewhat 
nearer,  having  chosen  a  spot  better  suited  for  a  camp.  » 
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fight;  it  is  likely,  however,  that  owing  to  the  active  commerce 
between  the  two  towns,  they  were,  at  least,  connected  by  a  path, 
a  semita ,  over  which  the  Appian  Way  was  afterwards  built,  and 
that  by  this  semita,  which  must  have  been  the  shortest  way  to 
Rome,  the  Albans  invaded  the  Roman  Campagna,  encamping  and 
digging  their  trenches  near  it. 

The  fight  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  being  such  a  well- 
known  episode,  we  shall  give  but  a  brief  account  of  it.  The 
point  at  issue  between  the  two  people  was  the  supremacy  over 
Latium;  in  this  contention  the  two  armies  had  marched  against 
each  other,  and  were  awaiting  the  signal  to  fight.  It  was  thought 
best,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  to  entrust  the  final 
result  of  the  battle  to  the  strength  and  valour  of  three  champions 
on  either  side,  and  as  by  chance  there  happened  to  be  three 
brothers  of  equal  strength  and  age  in  each  army,  these  were 
chosen.  The  fight  begins;  at  the  first  encounter  two  Horatii  fall 
dead,  after  having  wounded  the  three  Curiatii.  The  third  Roman, 
being  unhurt,  flies,  astutely  feigning  fear,  so  as  to  divide  the  ad¬ 
verse  forces.  His  three  enemies  follow  as  fast  as  fatigue  and  their 
wounds  allow;  the  first  has  already  nearly  overtaken  him,  when 
Horatius  suddenly  turns,  faces  his  enemy  and  slays  him;  he  then 
attacks  and  likewise  kills  the  second;  then  midst  the  exulting 
shouts  of  his  own  people,  he  overcomes  without  difficulty  the  third, 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood  and  dismayed  at  the  death  of  his 
brothers.  Then,  says  Livy,  ad  sepulturam...  suorum  neqnaquam 
paribus  auimis  vertuntur ,  quippe  imperio  alteri  aucti ,  alteri  ditionis 
alienae  facti.  Sepulchra  exstant  quo  quisque  loco  cecidit.  Duo  romana 
uno  loco  propuis  Albam,  tria  albana  Romam  versus;  sed  distantia 
locis  et  ut  pugnatum  est  (i).  Of  these  five  tombs,  which,  according 
to  Livy’s  express  statement,  were  all  extant  at  his  time,  only 
three  remain:  the  monument  before  which  we  now  stand,  and 
two  others,  of  the  same  shape,  but  somewhat  larger,  which  are 


(i)  Livy,  I,  25.  «  . . . .  they  set  to  burying  their  dead  in  a  very  different  frame 
of  mind,  the  victors  proud  of  their  increased  dominion,  the  conquered  mourning 
their  lost  freedom.  The  tombs  still  stand  where  each  fell ;  two  Roman  ones  in  one 
spot  nearer  Alba,  three  Alban  towards  Rome,  but  with  a  space  bepveen  them,  where 
each  duel  was  fought  ». 
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farther  on,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  cypresses  and  pines,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road. 

This  one  standing  alone,  at  a  distance  from  the  other  two, 
and  nearer  to  Rome,  might  be  that  of  the  last  Curiatius  who  was 
slain  by  the  Roman;  the  others,  in  the  same  spot,  —  uno  loco  et  pro 
pins  Albam,  nearer  to  Alba,  are  possibly  those  of  the  two  Horatii 
who  were  the  first  to  fall,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  fight  began. 
The  sepulchres  of  the  other  two  Curiatii,  being  perhaps  less  well 
built,  or  less  well  cared-for  as  they  belonged  to  conquered  foes, 
are  now  utterly  lost. 

A  close  inspection  of  these  tumuli  confirms  the  tradition;  their 
structure  is  most  ancient,  consisting,  according  to  Etruscan  cus¬ 
tom,  of  a  simple  mound  of  earth  without  a  large  cella  intended 
to  receive  several  bodies  (i);  all  round  the  base  runs  a  masonry 
socle,  also  of  very  primitive  workmanship,  which  may  date  back, 
excepting,  of  course,  for  later  restorations,  to  the  earliest  days  of 
Rome.  But  the  tradition  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
at  this  point  the  road,  which  runs  over  flat  ground,  altogether 
free  from  rocks  or  other  obstacles,  swerves  without  any  material 
reason  from  the  straight  line  it  has  hitherto  followed,  and  returns 
to  its  former  direction  only  after  having  passed  the  sepulchre  of 
Curiatius.  It  is  obvious  that  when  Appius  Claudius  built  this  road, 
possibly  over  the  course  of  the  ancient  semita  connecting  Rome 
with  Alba,  he  could  have  made  it  straight  had  he  not  met  with 
moral  or  material  obstacles.  After  Casale  Rotondo  we  shall  see 
the  Appian  Way  deviate  somewhat  to  avoid  a  steep  declivity; 
but  what  motive  can  have  induced  the  Censor  to  make,  at  this 
point,  a  curve  which  was  nowise  necessitated  by  the  lie  of  the 
ground?  The  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii  was  here,  perhaps  also 
the  tombs  of  the  other  two  Curiatii,  and  the  holiness  of  the 
spot,  coupled  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  citizens,  exacted 
for  these  sacred  memories  a  respect  which  no  reasons  of  public 
utility  or  convenience  could  overcome.  Appius  was  therefore 
obliged  to  turn  aside  his  road,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
tombs  standing  here,  which  were  memorials  of  the  victory  and 
greatness  of  Rome. 


(1)  Canina,  op.  cit. ,  p.  126. 
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We  have  yet  another  testimony  of  great  weight  in  favour  of 
the  tradition,  that  of  Martial.  Speaking  of  one  Bassus,  who,  when¬ 
ever  he  went  to  a  villa  of  his,  situated  along  the  Appian  Way, 
was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  barrenness  of  its  soil,  to  bring 
with  him  from  Rome  meat,  fruit,  and  even  water,  the  poet  says: 

Capena  grandi  porta  qua  pluit  gutta 
Phrygiumque  Matris  Almo  qua  lavat  ferruni , 
Horatiorum  qua  viret  sacer  campus,  etc.  (i) 

So  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii,  where  stood  the  venerated 
sepulchres,  lay,  accordingly,  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  beyond 
the  Almo,  and  along  the  Appian  Way;  we  learn  from  Livy  that 
it  was  at  the  fifth  mile,  where  we  now  stand.  And  although  mo¬ 
dern  criticism,  at  times  too  sceptical,  has  declared  the  fight  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  to  be  legendary,  we  pause  reverently  at 
this  spot  which  our  forefathers  held  sacred. 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  see,  opposite  the  tumulus,  large 
masses  of  stone  and  marble,  a  broken  marble  capital,  and  other 
fragments.  Near  the  wooden  gate  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the 
farm  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  are  the  remains  of  a  brickwork  monu¬ 
ment  of  which  only  one  arch  remains.  A  few  steps  away  a  pear- 
shaped  block  of  stone  lies  in  the  grass;  it  doubtless  surmounted 
a  tumulus,  covering  an  opening  on  top. 

Passing  through  another  wooden  gate,  we  now  enter  the  field 
on  the  right,  where  we  see  a  vast  area  still  enclosed  in  places 
by  a  peperino  wall,  which  was  seen  almost  entire  as  yet,  and  mi¬ 
nutely  described,  by  Fabretti.  {Inscript.,  cap.  Ill,  pag.  231).  This 
was  an  Ustrinum ,  a  place  where  bodies  were  cremated;  it  must 
have  been  a  necessity  in  this  spot,  where  tombs  were  so  nume¬ 
rous,  and  funerals  no  doubt  daily  occurrences;  peperino  was  used 
in  building  it,  because  refractory  to  fire. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  see,  a  little  beyond,  on  the  right, 
a  concrete  ruin  on  a  rectangular  base,  near  which  we  notice,  among 


(1)  Martial,  lib.  Ill,  epigr.  47.  «  Where  from  the  Porta  Capena  large  drops 
fall,  where  the  Almo  washes  the  Phrygian  iron  of  the  Mother,  (the  goddess  Cybele), 
where  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii  lies  green  .  . . .  »  etc. 
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some  blocks  of  stone,  one  which  shows  five  little  round  basins. 
Farther  on,  after  passing  more  remains  of  tombs,  we  come  to  a 
concrete  core,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  a  marble  slab  broken  on 
the  right  side,  with  the  following  inscription : 

C  •  LVCRET1VS  •  C  • . 

PAMPHILVS 

FRATRES  •  PIGME . 

VICI  •  LORARI  •  A . 

POBEICIA  .  LIB .  (1) 

On  either  side  is  a  decorated  block  of  marble,  and  beyond  it 
a  marble  fragment  with  the  letter;,: 

/S  A 
,1  \ 

farther  on,  almost  opposite  a  wooden  gate  opening  on  the  right, 
we  notice  part  of  a  statue  lying  prone  against  a  marble  block. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  on  the  left,  stands  one  of  the  largest, 
most  characteristic,  and  stately  monuments  to  be  seen  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way.  It  is  a  huge  pyramid,  entirely  stripped  of  its  facing 
and  decoration;  it  rises  over  a  large  rectangular  base,  but  its 
socle  is  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  sepulchre, 
that  there  seems  a  danger  of  the  great  mass  some  day  falling 
over  on  one  side.  Behind  is  a  niche,  possibly  giving  access  to  an 
underground  chamber,  which,  however,  ds  not  visible.  A  few  large 
marble  blocks  lying  at  the  back  probably  belonged  to  the  external 
decoration,  which,  judging  from  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  ruin, 
must  have  been  magnificent.  It  is  strange  that  nothing  should 
be  known  about  a  tomb  of  such  unusual  proportions,  yet  we 
actually  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  this  one,  there  being  no 
foundation  to  the  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  the  Ouintili,  whose 
possessions  extended  to  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the  two  brothers 


(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  11.  9796.  «  Cains  Lucretius  Paniphilus,  (freedman) 
of  Cains;  brothers,  grocers  from  the  Vicus  Lorarius,  to....  Poblicia,  freedwoman  ». 
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having  been  sentenced  to  death  by  Commodus,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  allowed  that  such  a  splendid  monument  should  be 
raised  to  their  memory,  as  it  would  have  been  a  lasting  record 
of  that  Emperor’s  infamy.  It  has  also  been  assigned  to  others, 
but  these  hypotheses  being  altogether  fanciful,  there  is  no  need 
to  enter  into  them. 


Large  pyramidal  tomb. 


Opposite  this  sepulchre,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  lie  two 
bits  of  marble,  one  of  which  shows  the  figure  of  a  sphinx;  a  little 
beyond  are  two  fragments  of  a  marble  pediment,  of  beautiful 
workmanship ;  there  being  no  traces  of  other  monuments  at  this 
point,  we  may  suppose  that  these  fragments  formed  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  pyramidal  sepulchre  we  have  just  left. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  we  see,  on  the  left,  a  wall  with  a  brickwork 
socle  running  from  the  road  to  the  fence,  from  it  a  peperino 
enclosure  extends,  ending  opposite  the  space  between  the  two 
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tumuli  of  the  Horatii.  The  latter  we  shall  describe  in  few 
words,  having  already  given  particulars  about  their  history.  They 
are  made  of  accumulated  earth,  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone, 
and  rise  over  a  wide  base,  on  which  a  wall  originally  stood,  for¬ 
ming  a  frame  round  the  mound;  it  has  been  restored,  after  a  man- 


Tumuli  of  the  Horatii. 


ner  with  a  wall  made  of  debris;  round  the  first  tumulus  some  pepe- 
rino  cippi  have  been  ranged.  Behind,  towards  the  fields,  small 
semi-circular  rooms  have  been  built  up  against  both;  there  is 
nothing  else  worth  noticing,  except  the  nice  grove  of  cypresses  and 
pine-trees  surrounding  them  and  giving  them  shade. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  second  tumulus  stands,  on  the  same 
side,  a  brickwork  monument  with  large  travertine  blocks,  forming 
a  sort  of  small  room  in  front,  at  the  right-hand  corner ;  almost 
opposite,  on  the  left,  a  marble  slab  lies,  ruthlessly  broken  across 
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in  a  slightly  oblique  direction;  on  it  we  read  the  following  com¬ 
plete  and  distinct  inscription,  written  in  saturnian  verses  : 

HOC  •  EST  •  FACTVM  •  MONVMENVM 
MAARCO  •  CAICILIO 

HOSPES  •  GRATVM  •  EST  •  QVOM  •  APVD 
MEAS  •  RESTITISTEI  •  SEEDES 
BENE  •  REM  •  GERAS  •  ET  •  VALEAS 

DORMIAS  •  SINE  •  OVRA  (i) 

This  is  the  most  ancient  inscription  found  along  the  Appian 
Way.  Here  we  have  the  accented  vowel  doubled  ( Maarco ,  seedes), 
the  suffix  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indicative  preterit 
written  ei  ( restitistei ),  the  syllable  uni  of  the  conjunction  qumn 
written  om,  and  so  on.  The  antiquity  of  these  forms  of  spelling, 
and  consequently  of  the  inscription,  is  attested  by  Quintilian : 
Veteves  geminatione  earuni  (vocales)  veluti  apice  utebantur  (2),  and 
by  the  grammarian  Terentius  Scaurus  who  attributes  this  doubling 
of  vowels  to  the  poet  Accius,  born  in  170  B.  C. :  Accius  geminatis 
vocalibus  scribi  natura  longas  syllabus  voluit  (3).  Quintilian  adds  that 
this  custom  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  death  of  Accius,  which 
happened  in  83  B.  C.,  so  that  the  epitaph  may  approximately  be 
said  to  belong  to  that  time.  This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
name  of  Marcus  Caecilius,  who  was  father  or  brother  to  Quintus 
Caecilius,  uncle  to  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  who  himself  lived  at  that 
time,  and  became  Cicero’s  friend  about  the  year  80  B.  C. 

This  inscription  calls  to  mind  a  passage  from  Cornelius’  «  Life 
of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus  »,  which  would  lead  11s  to  believe  that 


(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  13696.  «  This  monument  has  been  erected  for 
Marcus  Caecilius.  Stranger,  I  thank  thee  for  having  stopped  by  my  resting-place ; 
may  thy  business  prosper,  keep  well,  sleep  peacefully  ». 

(2)  Quintilianus,  Institutiones  Oratoriae,  I,  7.  « The  ancients  used  double 
vowels  instead  of  accents ». 

(3)  « Accius  wished  syllables  which  were  long  by  nature  to  be  written  with 
double  vowels  ». 
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this  celebrated  Roman  was  perhaps  buried  here:  [7".  Pomponius 
Atticns ]  sepultus  est  juxta  viam  Appiaiu,  ad  quintum  lapidew,  in  mo- 
nit  mento  Q.  Caecilii,  avunculi  sui  (1).  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
slab  mentions  a  Marcus,  and  not  a  Quintus  Caecilius,  and  that 
consequently  the  fact  of  its  being  just  at  the  fifth  mile  has  not 
much  weight;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  words  sepultus 

est . in  monuniento  O.  Caecilii  may  be  only  meant  to  indicate 

the  owner  of  the  tomb,  not  the  person  buried  there.  Resides, 
we  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus  that  Quintus  Caecilius  had  a 
very  different  tomb  from  what  he  expected,  and  had  perhaps 
already  built  for  himself;  so  that  in  all  probability  only  his  kinsman 
Marcus  was  laid  here,  being  also  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the 
inscription.  Following  is  what  the  historian  narrates:  Q.  Cae- 
cilius,  L.  Luculli  promptissimo  studio  maximdque  liberalitate,  et  ho¬ 
ne  stum  dignitatis  gradual  et  amplissimum  patrimonium  consecutus, 
cum  prae  se  semper  tulisset  unum  ilium  sibi  esse  haeredem,  moriens 
etiam  anulos  ei  suos  tradidisset,  Pomponium  Atticum  testamento  adop- 
taz'it  omniumque  honor um  reliquit  haeredem.  Sed  fallacis  et  insidiosi  ca¬ 
daver  populus  romanus,  cervicibus  reste  circumdatum,  per  viam  traxit. 
Itaque  nefarius  homo  folium  quidem  et  haeredem  habuit  quern  voluit, 
/units  autem  et  exsequias  quales  meruit  (2).  So  it  may  be  that  this 
sepulchre  held  only  the  remains  of  Marcus  Caecilius,  Quintus’ 
kinsman,  whom  the  inscription  mentions,  and  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  of  whom  Cornelius  tells  us. 

From  several  of  Cicero’s  letters  to  Atticus  we  gather  that  the 
latter  owned  a  rus  suburbanum ,  which  must  have  lain  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city,  as  this  term  was  only  applied  to  estates 
in  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  exact  situation  of  this  property 


(1)  Cap.  22.  «  (T.  Pomponius  Atticus)  was  buried  by  the  Appian  Way,  at  the 
fifth  mile,  in  the  monument  of  his  maternal  uncle  Q.  Caecilius  ». 

(2)  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  VII,  c.  8.  «  Q.  Caecilius  having  attained,  through 
the  active  friendship  and  great  liberality  of  L.  Lucullus,  high  dignity  and  great 
wealth,  and  having  declared  repeatedly  that  he  (L.  Lucullus)  should  be  his  only  heir, 
as  when  he  died  he  would  leave  him  even  his  rings,  adopted  by  will  Pomponius 
Atticus,  making  him  heir  to  all  his  fortune.  But  the  Roman  people  having  tied  a 
rope  round  the  neck  of  this  deceitful  and  wily  man’ s  body,  dragged  it  about  the 
streets.  Thus  the  wicked  man  had  indeed  the  son  and  heir  he  wished  for,  and  the 
funeral  he  deserved  ». 
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is  not  known,  but  as  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  Atticus  was 
buried  here,  and  considering  also  that  the  ancients  generally  erected 
their  tombs  on  land  of  their  own,  it  seems  probable  that  his  sub¬ 
urban  villa,  which  he  had  possibly  inherited  from  his  uncle,  lay 
hereabouts  (i).  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  monument  in  which 
M.  Caecilius  and  T.  Pomponius  Atticus  were  laid  to  rest;  part  of 
it  was  still  to  be  seen  in  Canina’s  time,  and  he  tells  us  it  was 
of  opus  reticulatmn,  such  as  was  in  use  shortly  before  the  Imperial 
period  (2),  but  fifty  years  have  proved  more  than  sufficient  for 
every  vestige  of  it  to  have  disappeared.  Behind  the  slab  with 
M.  Caecilius’  epitaph,  nearer  to  the  fence,  stand,  one  beside  the  other, 
two  small  monuments  with  two  rooms;  the  second  of  them  has 
a  little  niche  on  either  side.  In  front  of  it  lies  a  broken  block 
with  the  lower  part  missing,  inscribed  with  the  words: 

POMPEIAE  •  ATTIAE  (3) 

Here,  in  the  sepulchral  cella,  Canina  found  a  beautiful  draped 
female  statue ;  it  was  fairly  well  preserved,  as  the  head  alone  was 
missing,  and  stood  on  a  marble  pedestal,  the  broken  stone  with 
the  inscription  given  above;  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  museum, 
and  a  head  of  Giulia  Augusta  adapted  to  it  (4). 

From  this  point  to  the  nymphaeum  of  the  Villa  dei  Quintili, 
which  abuts  on  the  Appian  Way  some  distance  beyond,  the  road 


(1)  Cfr.  Cic.  ad  Att.,  VII,  3,  6:  [litteras]  quasin  suburbano  scripsisti -  XII,  36,  2: 
tu  ad  villain  fortasse  eras,  etc.-  XII,  37,  2:  et  velim  me  certiorem  facias  quam  din 
in  suburbano  sis  futurus-  XII,  38,  1:  suspicor  te  esse  in  suburbauo  -  XII,  40,  2:  tri- 
ginta  dies  in  hortos  [Attici]  fui  -  XII,  40,  3:  quam  din  in  suburbano  sis  futurus; 
in  which  passages  the  terms  Villa  and  Horti  are  also  applied  to  the  estate  of  At¬ 
ticus. 

(2)  Canina,  op.  cit. ,  p.  132. 

(3)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  par.  IV,  n.  24526.  The  inscription  is  given  in  its  complete 
state  as  it  was  then  seen  : 

POMPEIAE  •  ATTIAE 

T  •  DIDIVS  •  EVPREPES  .  VXORI  •  KARISSIM 
SANCTISSIMAE  •  FECIT 

«  Titus  Didius  Euprepes  erected  to  his  beloved  and  most  pious  wife  Pompeia 
Attia  ». 

(4)  Canina,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
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is  bordered  on  the  left  by  a  long  wall,  entirely  put  together  out 
of  fragments  of  stone  and  marble  found  among  the  ruins,  or 
broken  up  on  purpose.  It  was  the  enclosure  of  a  mediaeval 
castle,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  we  shall  see  remains 
when  we  come  to  the  nymphaeum.  Along  the  whole  length  of 


Remains  of  the  antique  pavement. 


this  wall  no  considerable  remains  are  to  be  seen  on  the  road ; 
only  a  few  blocks  of  stone,  fragments  of  friezes  and  of  a  sarco¬ 
phagus.  Just  before  coming  to  a  ruin  standing  in  a  field  to  the 
right,  we  see  a  marble  slab  carved  with  flowers  and  showing  the 
M 

letters  ^  ;  the  ruin  itself  is  of  concrete,  tapering  towards  its  base. 

We  have  at  last  reached  the  Villa  dei  Quintili,  now  in  a  state 
of  utter  neglect  and  abandonment,  notwithstanding  which  its 
great  extent  and  former  magnificence  can  be  easily  realized.  Its 
remains  cover  an  enormous  space  extending  from  the  Appia  An- 
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tica  to  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Appia  Nuova,  and  from  the  Ca- 
sale  di  S.  Maria  Nuova  to  the  large  quarries  near  Tor  di  Mezza 
Via;  but  before  entering,  it  will  be  best  to  say  a  few  words  about 
its  history,  its  different  owners  and  their  vicissitudes.  Its  remains 
show  that  it  was  not  all  built  at  once,  additions  having  been 
made  at  different  times  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  Thus 
we  find  buildings  dating  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  great  many 
from  that  of  Commodus,  and  some  even  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  Finally,  the  nymphaeum  on  the  Appian  Way  was, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  converted  into  a  stronghold,  the  roughly 
built  walls  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  above  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ruins,  however,  and  the  largest,  belong  to  the  time 
of  Commodus,  under  whom  the  brothers  Ouintili  lived,  and  into 
whose  hands  the  villa  passed  at  their  death. 

The  two  brothers  Maximus  and  Condianus  Ouintilius  were 
probably  descended  from  the  Quinctii,  a  family  as  old,  if  not  older, 
than  Rome  itself,  as  Livy  tells  us:  Roma  interim  crescit  Albae 

minis . [rex]  legit  Tullios,  Servilios,  Quinctios . (t).  They 

were  brave  and  learned  men,  the  authors  of  a  book  on  agri¬ 
culture,  De  re  rustica;  while  Governors  of  a  province,  possibly 
Pannonia,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Empire,  —  and  exposed 
on  that  account  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  —  they  had 
bravely  withstood  the  invaders,  and  driven  them  back  (2).  They 
probably  built  their  villa,  according  to  Roman  custom,  on  an 
estate  already  belonging  to  the  family;  their  great  wealth,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  valour  aroused  the  suspicion,  or  rather  jealousy,  of  Com¬ 
modus,  who  ordered  them  and  their  children  to  be  killed.  De  Rossi 
believes  them  to  have  professed  Christianity,  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  to  have  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant. 

An  oracle  of  Amphilocus  in  Cilicia  had  already  prophesied  of 
the  two  brothers  that  they  should  be  strangled,  and  that  Sextus,, 
son  of  Maximus,  should  wander,  lonely  and  wretched,  through  the 
world,  when  Commodus  passed  sentence  on  them.  Dion  Cassius 
tells  of  their  death  in  these  words :  ’Ecdovsuss  03:  v.al  xouc  KoivtiHooc,  1 6v 


(1)  Livy,  I,  30:  «  Rome,  during  this  time,  was  growing  by  the  destruction  of 
Alba.  (The  king)  chose  the  Tullii,  Servilii,  Quinctii.  ...  ». 

(2)  Nibby,  Anatisi,  etc.,  Ill,  p.  729. 
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xs  K ovotavov  xal  xov  Ma£ip.ov  *  p.sy akYjV  yap  slyov  86;av  etcI  TtatOEta  xal 
sitl  xxpaxYpfla  xal  6p.oypoa6v*g  y.ai  rcXotSxu).  ’Ey.  yap  OYj  xtuv  -poxovxtov 
aylxtv  'j~(o7xx=6ovxo  xaXmv,  rt  xal  p.*rosv  VEtuxspov  svsvooov,  ay  {Xsxifa:.  xol; 
-apouat.  Kal  ooxto;  a6xol,  (oxtrsp  s£Y]xav  ap.a,  ooxa>  xal  ftTCE^-avov  p.EiKsvbc 
xexvoo  •  otaTtpsTCEXxaxa  yap  xd>v  “u>~oxe  sylXYjXav  ftXXYjXoo;,  xal  obx  exx’.v 
8xe  oooe  sv  xal;  apy ale  8  tsy u> 0 1 x 9- y( x av.  ’  Eyevovxo  os  xal  tcoXuxxyjj.ovs; 
xal  irajj-TtXouaiO',  xal  Yjpyov  op.ot3  xal  TiapYjSpsDov  aXXYjXotc. 

Kovotavo;  oe  Xe;xo;  6  xoo  Ma;lp.op  nlo;,  yoxst  xe  xal  tratSslft  xtbv 
aXXtov  ota/pspaiv,  e~e:oy|  y oD-exo  xal  xy];  sc  ahxov  cpspoosY];  ^avaxYjyopoo 
'l/Yyyo’J,  (oiexo’.jjE  oe  ev  Sopla)  alpia  Xaydj  etl'.e,  xal  p.sxa  xoox’  s~l  xe  Itettov 
CevEpY]  xal  xaxETTEOEV  axe’  aoxou  steIxyjosc,  xo  xe  a  Ip.  a  Y'p.sxsv  me  loiov,  xal 
aolXslc  oj;  xal  ~apay  pY]p.a  xsXsuxYjxmv  ec  0  lx  Yip.  a  Exopix^Yp  xal  aoxo; 
jjlev  ay  av  Yj  c  sysvEXO,  xotoo  oe  coma  sc  Xapvaxa  avx’  aoxoo  Ep.pXrjrHv 
ExaoO’Yp  Kal  ex  xooxoo  0  p.sv  ap.sljxmv  ft  si  xo  ayY]p.a  xal  xyjv  ssiF^xa 
aXXoxs  a/J.Y  stiXavaxo,  otaooifsvxoc  oe  xoo  Xoyoo  xodxoo  (08  yap  olov 
x’sxxl  xa  XTjXixauxa  srcl  tcoXuv  ypovov  Xavfrftvscv)  £yjxy]X';  a  ox  00  p.syaXY] 
Ttavxa you  op.olme  sysvsxo,  xal  teoXXoI  p.sv  avx’  aoxoo  oe’  op.otoxYjXa,  teoXXoI 
oe  me  xal  xovsyvoiV.oxEC  xe  aoxp)  Y]  xal  oixoososypivoe  xy  aoxov  sxoXa- 
GO’YjXav,  sxe  oe  teXeIoo;  oooe  sopaxoxsc  tcoxe  Ixm;  abxmv  xmv  obatmv 
EaxspYj'd’Yjxav  (1). 


(1)  Dion  Cassius,  1.  LXXII,  cap.  5-6.  « [Commodus]  also  killed  Condianus 
and  Maximus  Quintilius,  because  they  enjoyed  great  popularity  on  account  of  their 
learning,  military  talent,  mutual  affection,  and  wealth.  Their  great  fortune  made  it 
seem  likely  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  although 
they  did  not  wish  for  a  change.  And  having  always  lived  together,  they  also  died 
together,  and  one  of  their  sons  died  with  them.  The}’  were  bound  by  a  singularly 
strong  affection,  so  that  they  would  not  be  divided  even  in  their  functions:  they 
were  most  wealthy,  held  their  commands  in  common,  and  were  colleagues  in  office. 

«  When  Sextus  Condianus,  son  of  Maximus,  who  surpassed  the  others  both  by 
nature  and  learning,  heard  of  bis  death-sentence,  being  then  in  Syria,  he  drank 
the  blood  of  a  hare,  and  having  got  on  horseback,  let  hinself  fall  in  such  a  way 
that  he  threw  up  the  blood  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  was  borne  away  apparently 
dying,  and  carried  into  a  house  from  which  he  disappeared,  the  body  of  a  ram  being 
put  into  a  coffin  and  burnt  in  his  stead.  From  that  time,  ever  changing  garb  and 
appearance,  he  wandered  here  and  there,  but  the  knowledge  of  his  escape  having 
spread,  (for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  such  things  secret  for  long),  he  was  searched  for 
everywhere,  and  numbers  were  punished  because  they  resembled  him,  numbers  also 
because  they  knew  of  his  flight  or  had  given  him  shelter,  others  again,  without 
having  ever  seen  him,  were  deprived  of  all  their  possessions ». 
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Lampridius,  in  his  life  of  Commodus,  gives  us  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  in  fewer  words:  Dornus  praeterea  Quintilionwi  omnis  ex- 
stincta,  quod  Sextus ,  Condiani  films,  specie  mortis  ad  defectionem 
dicer etur  evasisse  (i). 

After  the  murder  of  the  two  brothers  and  the  flight  of  Sextus, 
their  villa  was  appropriated  by  the  Emperor,  who  often  stayed 
there,  as  both  Dion  and  Herodianus  tell  us  when  narrating  the 
tumultuous  rising  of  the  Romans  against  Oleander,  the  Emperor’ s 

favourite: .  u>pjji7]as  Tcpo?  xov  K6|j.|j.o6ov,  ev  t<I>  KoivxtXttp 

Tipoaaxxtu)  ovxa,  ~oXXa  p.sv  Exstvto  v.  ay  alt  a  sxEoy  oaxvo:;,  TtoXXa  os  xal 
y.  ax  a  xo5  KXsavooou  xaxapm  jj,EVOc  (2). 

Herodianus  gives  fuller  particulars :  Ival  xo  xsXsoxalov,  otayovxoc: 
ev  TcpoaaxE'la)  xoo  Kojj.jj.6ood,  stcsXHovxs?  TtavoYjjJ.sl  s|66(jov,  xal  xov 
KXxavopov  si?  tdavaxov  vjxoov.  Tapayrjc  os  oogyjc;  ~spl  xo  TtpoaGxsiov, 
xoo  xe  Kojj.jj.66oo  ev  xol?  avaxE'/topYjV.ooi  xoTiocc  '/|Oovalc  GyoXa£ovxoc, 
ay vo 00 vx 6c  xe  xo:  Up  dXX  06  jj.Eva  ( ETrstTtsp  6  KXsavopoc  ayysXXEGifai  xi  xtbv 
TipaxxopLEVcov  exojXoev  aoxa))  atyvtoboc,  06  TrpoGooxmvxoc  xoo  OTjjj.00, 
Erciyatvovxa’.  (LtiX'.gjj.evo'.,  y.sXsoGavxoc  xoo  KXsavopoo,  TtdvxEC  ol  ^axiXEio: 
iTiTistc,  xodc  xe  svxoyydvovxac  spaXXov  xal  sxtxptnGXOV  (3). 

From  the  above  passages  we  clearly  gather  that  Commodus, 
on  leaving  his  Imperial  residence  in  Rome  for  his  new  suburban 
villa,  transferred  thither  all  his  court;  so  that,  although  very  large 
and  beautiful,  it  proved  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  a  number  of  people,  and  had  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and 
provided  with  further  luxuries.  There  were  already  sleeping 
apartments,  bath-rooms,  drinking-water  and  all  that  might  be 


(1)  Script,  hist.  Aug.  Lampridius,  Life  of  Commodus ,  4,  9  :  «  The  whole  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Quintilii  was  put  to  death  besides,  because  it  was  said  that  Sextus,  son 
of  Condianus,  had  escaped  the  massacre  by  simulating  death  ». 

(2)  Dion  Cassius,  1.  LXXII,  c.  13.  «....  marched  towards  the  Villa  of  the 
Quintilii,  where  Commodus  was,  cheering  him,  and  uttering  imprecations  against 
Cleander  ». 

(3)  Herodianus,  I.  I,  c.  12.  «  And  finally,  while  Commodus  was  staying  at  a 
suburban  villa,  having  risen,  they  shouted,  and  clamoured  for  Cleander’s  head.  While 
there  was  a  crowd  of  rioters  all  around  the  villa,  and  Commodus  was  enjoying  him¬ 
self  in  the  inner  apartments,  unaware  of  what  all  others  knew,  (because  Cleander 
prevented  his  being  informed  of  what  was  happening),  suddenly,  when  least  ex¬ 
pected,  the  Emperor’ s  cavalry  appeared,  armed  by  order  of  Cleander,  and  struck 
and  wounded  all  they  came  upon  ». 
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required  by  the  two  wealthy  owners  and  their  servants;  but  it 
now  became  necessary  to  build  new  halls,  and  new  cisterns,  and 
to  have  a  greater  quantity  of  water  brought  in  from  a  distance, 
as  the  inspection  of  the  existing  remains  will  show. 


Nymphaeum  of  the  villa  dei  Quintili. 


Let  us  begin  with  the  nymphaeum  on  the  Appian  Way,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  boundary-wall  mentioned  already;  we 
enter  by  a  small  door,  and  see  that  the  nymphaeum  has  the  shape 
of  a  huge  apse,  the  concave  part  being  turned  towards  the  road; 
inside  appear  five  very  high  niches,  each  of  which  doubtless  held  a 
statue.  The  excavations  made  here  at  different  times  having  led 
to  the  discovery  of  broken  statues  of  Melpomene  and  of  other 
Muses,  it  seems  likely  that  all  nine  were  represented;  but  it  were 
vain  to  look  even  for  fragments  of  them  now,  because  here,  more 
even  than  elsewhere,  man  has,  for  centuries,  worked  havoc.  This 
nymphaeum  was  probably  built  by  Commodus,  because  water  was 
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brought  to  it,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  a  hot  spring  near 
Ciampino;  the  same  spring  also  furnished  the  Tepula,  which  was 
brought  to  Rome,  and  mixed  with  the  Julia  to  lower  its  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  even  in  winter  reached  170  centigrade.  The  fact  of 
the  nymphaeum  having  been  built  by  the  Emperor  is  readily 
deduced  from  the  course  followed  by  the  aqueduct,  several  arches 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  extending  from  the 
Osteria  di  Tor  di  Mezza  Via  to  the  quarries  near  Torre  Selce. 
Considering  that  it  passes  through  such  a  great  extent  of  country, 
it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  all  this  vast  area  crossed  by  it  should 
belong  to  an  Emperor  rather  than  to  a  private  person. 

Between  the  wall  through  which  we  entered  and  the  nym¬ 
phaeum  a  small  court-yard  extends,  with  a  well-preserved  ancient 
pavement;  on  all  sides  lie  broken  columns,  capitals,  pilasters,  and 
other  fragments,  some  being  even  used  for  the  base  of  the  roughly- 
built  enclosure  of  the  castle.  Inside  the  nymphaeum  a  semi-cir¬ 
cular  corridor  runs  all  round,  from  which  its  internal  structure 
may  be  observed. 

Getting  over  the  debris  accumulated  on  the  left  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  we  enter  a  vast  rectangular  esplanade;  its  short  side  is 
parallel  to  the  road,  the  longer  one  being  at  right  angles  with  it; 
on  three  sides,  the  north  excepted,  it  is  bound  at  intervals  by  a 
wall  showing  traces  of  tiers  of  seats  on  the  right  as  we  look  from 
the  Appian  Way.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  this  clear,  open  space 
for  a  hippodrome,  where  races  were  run  which  the  Emperor  could 
enjoy  in  safety,  without  the  annoyance  of  being  in  a  crowd. 

Behind  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  hippodrome,  as  we  walk 
from  the  Appian  Way  towards  the  fields  where  stand  the  highest 
and  largest  ruins,  we  notice  another  not  very  high  wall,  which  is 
now  used  in  nearly  all  its  length  as  a  fence.  In  the  points  where 
it  has  preserved  its  original  height,  a  channel  for  water  is  visible, 
this  being  no  other  than  the  last  tract  of  the  aqueduct  which 
ended  at  the  nymphaeum.  A  few  steps  before  reaching  it  the 
wall  divides,  a  short  branch  runs  on  straight,  through  brambles 
and  debris,  and  disappears  into  the  nymphaeum;  another  runs 
off  towards  the  left,  and,  by  a  few  small  arches,  still  visible 
although  ruined,  reaches  a  firmly  built,  two-storeyed  cistern ;  its 
upper  floor,  now  roofless,  still  shows  the  six  piers  which  support- 
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ed  the  vaulted  ceiling;  the  lower  one,  situated  under  the  level  of 
the  ground,  is  always  full  of  water,  which  may  be  seen  through  a 
small  doorway  in  the  south  side.  Outside  this  cistern,  on  the  right, 
in  an  eastern  direction,  is  an  open  piscina,  always  full  of  water  in 
winter,  and  used  as  a  watering-trough  for  the  numerous  flocks 
and  horses  grazing  on  the  meadows,  which  extend  where  the 
splendid  villa  once  stood. 


Cistern  of  the  Villa  dei  Quintili. 


Following  the  aqueduct  against  the  current  of  the  water,  we 
find  that  about  150  metres  from  the  nymphaeum,  near  a  wooden 
gate  leading  from  the  hippodrome  into  the  meadow,  it  turns  at  a 
right  angle  round  a  huge  low  structure  we  shall  examine  presently, 
and,  about  200  metres  farther  on,  near  a  group  of  small  ruins, 
disappears  under  ground,  and  goes  to  join,  at  some  unknown 
point,  the  arched  aqueduct  near  Tor  di  Mezza  Via. 

Returning  to  the  structure  we  have  just  mentioned,  which  is 
now  used  as  a  stable,  but  was  originally  a  large  one-storeyed 
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cistern,  we  enter  it  by  an  opening  in  the  west  wall,  and  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  interior.  It  is  rectangular,  about  50  metres 
long,  divided  into  two  naves  of  equal  shape  and  size  by  five 
large  piers  placed  at  intervals  down  the  longer  axis  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  the  level  of  the  floor  is  now  much  higher  than  it  originally 
was,  owing  to  the  amount  of  earth  and  rubbish  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  it  for  ever  so  long.  The  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  has  two  openings  like  windows,  looking  out  towards  the 
Alban  Hills;  another  opens  beside  the  entrance.  The  walls  and 
roof  of  this  cistern  are  so  firm  and  massive  that  neither  time 
nor  man,  nor  yet  the  vile  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  have 
been  able  to  shake  or  even  injure  them  in  the  least;  it  is  one  of 
the  best-preserved  ruins  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Returning  to  the  aqueduct,  and,  from  the  wooden  gate  we 
have  already  mentioned,  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Appia 
Nuova,  we  see,  on  the  right  of  the  fence,  remains  of  rooms  of 
different  sizes,  still  roofed-in;  on  their  pavement  lie  a  few  pieces 
of  marble  with  mouldings  and  reliefs.  Beyond,  we  first  meet  an 
apse,  with  three  niches,  built  up  against  remains  of  walls  which 
possibly  enclosed  other  rooms,  and  then,  at  the  extreme  edge, 
where  the  hill  falls  sheer  into  a  ravine  where  a  torrent  flows  in 
winter,  a  cryptoportico  opens,  now  almost  entirely  choked  with 
earth  and  debris;  by  getting  over  these  it  can  be  entered  to 
examine  the  inside  walls,  still  partly  covered  with  stucco.  A  few 
steps  beyond  the  opening  by  which  we  entered,  we  find  it  barred 
by  a  transversal  wall.  Shepherds,  who  in  autumn  come  to  pasture 
their  flocks  in  the  Campagna,  staying  there  until  about  March  25th , 
often  use  this  criptoportico  as  a  shelter. 

At  this  point,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  breaking  some 
bones  by  a  fall  down  the  ravine,  over  debris  which  slip  from  under 
our  feet,  vye  must  return  on  our  steps,  get  over  the  fence,  and 
passing  beneath  crumbling  walls,  advance  carefully  till  we  reach 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  where,  pausing  beside  some  huge  blocks  fallen 
from  the  high  walls  at  our  back,  we  gaze  on  the  wreck  of  a  noble 
edifice.  On  either  side,  on  the  hill,  half  way  down  the  slope,  at 
its  foot,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
debris  and  ruins;  blocks  weighing  several  tons,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  summit  of  a  wall  twenty  metres  high,  and  rolled  down  to 
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the  bottom,  chipped  and  broken  bricks,  whole  walls  spread  over 
the  ground,  offer  a  painful  scene  of  desolation  and  decay,  which 
nothing  was  ever  done  to  check. 

At  this  point,  almost  opposite  the  Capannelle  race-course,  a  spur 
of  the  hill  forms  a  kind  of  natural  platform  where  great  vaulted 


Remains  of  the  Villa  dei  Quintili. 


substructures,  in  a  wretched  state  of  preservation,  follow  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  These  possibly  supported  a  belvedere  looking  out  on 
the  vast  open  Campagna,  misty  or  clear  according  to  the  weather, 
bounded  by  the  Alban  and  by  the  far-off  Sabine  Hills,  offering  a 
most  wonderful  view,  especially  in  the  magic  instant  of  the  sunset. 
It  is  a  most  impressive  landscape,  and  all  who  visit  these  imposing 
ruins  should  come  to  this  spot,  rest  on  these  fallen  blocks,  and 
admire  it  at  leisure  ;  they  may  fancy  themselves  living  in  the  days 
when  the  sepulchral  silence  of  the  Appian  Way  was  broken  only 
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by  the  sound  of  chariot  wheels  running  over  its  pavement;  and 
turning,  they  will  see  the  beetling  wall : 

. ch'a  pin  ardua  sjida 

levansi  enonni, 

round  which 

continni ,  densi ,  fieri,  crocidanti 
versansi  i  corvi  (i) 

and  which  looks  as  if  it  might  fall  any  moment,  yet  for  centuries 
it  has  stood  thus. 

Having  walked  round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  let  us  now,  keeping 
to  the  left,  wend  our  way  towards  a  large  wall  enclosing  a  square 
room.  To  reach  it  we  cross  an  esplanade  where  we  see  traces 
of  a  circular  enclosure,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  Nibby  is 
of  opinion  (2)  that  this  was  a  small  amphitheatre,  built  much  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  edifices,  possibly  under  Constantine,  and 
that  it  was  used  for  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 

Having  come  to  the  large  square  room,  we  enter  it  from  the 
south,  on  which  side  the  wall  is  almost  entirely  ruined,  whereas 
on  the  other  three  sides  it  is  fairly  well  preserved,  the  additions 
and  changes  made  in  later  times  being  clearly  discernible.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  contained  a  large 
tank  or  swimming-bath,  the  outline  of  which  is  still  visible;  some 
remains  of  the  steps  leading  down  to  it  are  also  to  be  seen,  but 
the  marble  with  which  it  was  faced  has  entirely  disappeared.  In 
the  hollow  of  the  bath  lie  heavy  blocks  of  masonry  fallen  from  the 
ceiling  and  walls ;  the  latter  still  show  the  openings  of  large  win¬ 
dows  which  must  have  let  in  plenty  of  light,  even  on  dark  cloudy 
days. 

Leaving  this  stately  ruin,  and  walking  in  a  southern  direction 
towards  the  hippodrome,  we  soon  come  to  another  large  rectan¬ 
gular  room,  surrounded  by  very  high  walls,  with  two  entrances, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  side,  both  of  which  are 


(1)  Carducci,  Poesie,  Dinanzi  a  lie  Terme  di  Caracalla;  pag.  795. 

(2)  Nihby,  Analisi,  etc.;  Ill,  pag.  732. 
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Large  windows  of  a  swimming-bath  in  the  Villa  dei  Quintili. 


Ruin  in  the  Villa  dei  Quintili 
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approached  by  a  vaulted  vestibule.  This  room  is  in  every  res¬ 
pect  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  only  it  has  no  bath,  unless 
it  be  hidden  under  the  thick  layer  of  earth  covering  the  whole 
pavement.  A  few  bits  of  marble  have,  for  a  wonder,  escaped 
the  greed  of  the  plunderer,  and  are  to  be  seen  scattered  about 
the  floor  or  still  adhering  to  the  walls. 


Remains  of  baths  in  the  Villa  dei  Qnintili. 


Crossing  the  hippodrome  in  an  oblique  line,  and  walking  in 
a  western  direction,  we  come  to  a  large,  round  edifice,  low,  squat, 
and  very  like  a  tomb  on  the  outside.  Nibby  and  Canina  believed 
it  to  be  another  cistern,  and  an  inspection  of  the  inside  will 
show  them  to  have  been  right.  It  may  be  entered  on  two  sides  ; 
coming  from  the  hippodrome  we  pass,  bending  low,  through  an 
aperture  in  the  outside  wall;  we  are  now  in  a  compaitment  the 
external  wall  of  which  is  curved,  the  internal  one  straight;  from 
it,  through  another  aperture,  we  enter  a  second  compartment, 
and  then  a  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  the  cistern  being  divided 
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into  as  many  compartments.  Aquatic  plants  with  large  palm¬ 
shaped  leaves  grow  inside,  the  air  is  damp  and  laden  with  a  smell 
of  mire,  so  it  is  not  advisable  to  stay  here  long,  nor  even  to  enter 
while  overheated,  as  imprudence  might  result  in  a  bad  chill.  It 
can  also  be  entered  on  the  south  side,  from  the  farm  of  S.  Maria 
Nuova;  the  external  wall  of  three  compartments  has  been  pulled 
down  on  this  side,  and  they  have  been  converted  into  barns  for 
storing  hay,  straw  and  reeds,  whereas  the  other  three  are  empty 
and  abandoned,  and  on  that  account,  as  has  been  said,  damp 
and  evil-smelling.  It  is  worth  getting  up  on  the  roof  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  edifice  to  see  the  vaults  and  grooves  marking  the  six  in¬ 
ternal  compartments,  and  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  building. 

We  now  turn  to  the  old  Casale  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  which 
stands  to  the  west  of  the  cistern.  This  large  edifice  has  been 
built  on  top  of  another  brickwork  cistern  dating  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian;  it  was  two-storeyed,  and  was  divided  into  two  naves 
by  four  large  piers;  but  the  lines  of  the  antique  structure  have 
been  entirely  lost  through  the  superposition  of  the  modern  one; 
short  bits  of  wall  are  to  be  seen  all  around,  and  remains  of  other 
buildings  which  belonged  to  the  villa. 

Following  on  the  inside  the  wall  bordering  the  Appian 
Way,  and  walking  towards  the  large  pyramidal  tomb  we  have 
already  described,  we  come  to  a  vast  area  now  grown  over  with 
grass,  but  once  covered  with  mosaic,  of  which  numbers  of  small 
cubes  are  scattered  about;  from  here,  having  passed  the  wall  en¬ 
closing  the  left  side  of  the  hippodrome,  we  return  to  our  start¬ 
ing-point  in  the  nymphaeum.  Before  proceeding  farther  we 
must  mention  that  valuable  works  of  art  were,  at  different  times, 
found  in  this  villa;  besides  the  Melpomene  mentioned  above, 
there  were  torsos  found  of  several  other  muses,  among  them  that 
of  Euterpe  discovered  in  1780;  and  in  more  recent  times  one  of 
Hercules,  to  whom  Commodus  was  especially  devoted,  was  also 
brought  to  light.  Some  of  these  statues  are  in  the  Vatican  and 
other  museums,  others  were  destroved  to  make  lime.  Riccy  gives  a 
long  list  of  the  works  of  art  found  here,  but  he  believed  this 
group  of  ruins  to  be  the  ancient  pctgns  L.enionius  (1),  whereas 


(1)  Riccy  Antonio,  DeU'antico  pago  Lemonio,  in  oggi  Roma  Vecchia.  —  1802. 
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Paulus,  author  of  an  abridgment  of  Festus,  tells  us  this  pagus 
was  on  the  Via  Latina:  Lemonia  tribus  a  Pago  Lenionio  appellata 
est,  qui  est  a  porta  Capena,  via  Latina  (i).  Both  Nibby  and  Canina 
give  a  lengthy  description  of  the  Villa  dei  Ouintili,  and  to  their 
works  we  refer  all  who  wish  for  further  particulars  (2). 

This  spot  calls  to  mind  an  anecdote  relating  to  the  celebrated 
epigraphist  Fabretti,  which  Lanciani  tells  in  one  of  his  numeious 
articles  (3).  Fabretti’ s  faithful  companion  in  all  his  {scientific  ex¬ 
cursions  was  Marco  Polo,  a  horse  of  strong  archaeological  in¬ 
stincts,  who  used  to  stop  before  inscriptions  even  when  his  rider 
happened  to  be  dosing  during  the  hotter  hours  of  the  day.  Among 
numerous  adventures,  one  happened  him  in  the  Villa  dei  Ouintili, 
«  A  spot  made  memorable  by  my  having  been  mistaken  for  a 
treasure-seeker,  and  by  the  rapid  flight  of  Marco  Polo,  although 
laden  over  and  above  the  usual  weight  with  a  relief  found  in  the 
ruins  which  we  believe  to  have  been  a  small  temple  of  Hercules  ». 

The  tract  of  road  extending  from  the  nymphaeum  towards 
Casale  Rotondo  is  perfectly  bare,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  part  we  have  just  left,  wfliere  sepulchres,  marbles,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  abound. 

On  the  right,  shortly  after  passing  a  wooden  gate,  we  see  an 
inscribed  marble  fragment,  lying  by  a  heap  of  debris,  with  the 
wrords : 

M  •  VALER .  (4) 

opposite  are  the  remains  of  a  tufa  sepulchre,  faced  with  bricks. 


(1)  «  The  Lemoniati  tribe  is  thus  called  from  the  pagus  Lemonins,  which  is  outside 
the  porta  Capena,  on  the  via  Latina  ». 

(2)  Nibbv,  Anctlisi ,  etc.,  p.  724  and  following.  —  Canina,  op.  cit.^p.  133-139. 

(3)  Monumenti  antichi  published  by  the  Academia  dei  Lincei,  vol.  XIII,  1903. 
Le  anticliita  del  territorio  Laureniino  nella  Tenuta  Reale  di  Castelporziano,  co¬ 
lumn  135. 

(4)  C.  /.  L.  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  fasc.  1,  n.  2Sn8a,  The  whole  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  given : 

M  •  VALERIVS  •  MESSALLAE  •  L 
SPINTHER 

«  Marcus  Valerius  Spinther,  freedman  of  Messala  ». 
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On  the  right,  after  passing  a  series  of  small  heaps  and  pits, 
near  the  enclosure  of  another  monument,  we  see  nine  terminal 
cippi,  mostly  with  obliterated  inscriptions.  The  first,  just  at  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  enclosure,  bears  the  words: 

DIPILI 

IN  •  FROlT  •  P  •  XIIX 

IN  •  AGR  •  P  •  XX  (1) 


the  second,  under  the  heading  D  •  M  .,  has  the  same  words  re¬ 
peated,  which  shows  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  sepulchre ; 
on  the  remaining  seven  only  the  measurements  are  to  be  read 
plainly.  A  little  beyond,  two  more  very  small  travertine  ones  are 
to  be  found,  and  they  also  are  only  inscribed  with  numbers  indi¬ 
cating  measurements;  they  are  half-covered  with  grassland  in  sum¬ 
mer,  altogether  hidden. 

A  few  steps  farther  on  we  see,  on  the  left,  a  square  tufa  en¬ 
closure  faced  with  bricks,  and  beyond  it  a  square  room  of  con¬ 
crete,  likewise  faced  with  bricks.  Then  we  come,  on  the  right, 
to  a  number  of  marble  fragments,  all  of  them  curved,  which  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  a  round,  or  at  least,  of  a  curved  monument.  Some 
of  them  have  a  long  inscription  which,  although  fragmentary,  con¬ 
veys  a  clear  meaning;  the  first  two,  placed  one  beside  the  other, 
read  as  follows: 


SVPSIFANA  •  T  •  L  •  NICE 
T  •  SVPSIFANVS  •  T  •  L  •  NICEPHOR 
T  •  SVPSIFANVS  •  T  •  O  •  L  •  FRVGl 

SVPSIFANA  •  T  •  L  •  NICE  •  TESTAMENTO  •  SVO  •  IVSSIT  •  HS.... 


(1)  We  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  C.  I.  L.  «  Sepulchre  of  Dipilus ;  in  front 
18  feet,  in  the  field  20  feet  ». 
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a  third  fragment  gives  the  rest  of  the  epitapii,  being  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  last  line  of  the  preceding  one. 

MONVMENTVM  •  FIERI  •  DVO  •  HEREDE _ 

FACTVM  •  EST  •  HS  •  ((I))  ((  I ))  I))  »  00  3 
T  •  SVPSIFANI  •  T  •  D  •  L  •  NICEPHORI  •  ET  •  M  •  S  (1) 

A  little  beyond,  near  the  edge  of  the  road,  we  see  another  bit 
of  marble  with  the  words : 

evvILIVS  •  L  •  F 

CREPERE1AE  •  T  •  F  (2) 

From  this  point  our  way  lies  for  some  distance  midst  ruins 
and  fragments  of  no  special  interest.  We  pass  on  the  right  a 
large  curved  piece  of  marble  with  the  following  inscription: 

V  •  VETTENA  •  C  •  C  •  1.  •  APdRODISIA 
FECIT  •  C  •  VETTENO  •  C  •  L 

CHRESTO  •  ET  •  SIBI  (3) 

(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  n.  27023.  «  Supsifana  Nice,  freedwoman  of  Titus; 
Titus  Supsifanus  Frugi,  freedman  of  Titus  and  Caia;  Supsifana  Nice,  freedwoman 

of  Titus,  settled  by  will  that  her  two  heirs  should  erect  her  a  sepulchre  with . 

sesterces.  It  was  built  with  27,500  sesterces  belonging  to  Titus  Supsifanus Niceforus, 
freedman  of  Titus  and  Caia,  and  to  Marcus  S. ..  .  » 

Concerning  this  inscription  Borghesi  says:  «  This  gens  Supsifana  must  have  been, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  quite  a  new  family,  even  the  radical  of  their  name  being  un¬ 
known.  Judging  from  its  last  syllables  it  may  be  derived  from  a  geographical  name, 
like  M  .  ACERRANVS  •  M  •  F  -  A  EM  •  SECVNDVS  (Muratori.  p.  66,5),  from 
Acerra  in  Campania;  M  •  CORANVS  •  VRSINVS  (Grutero,  p.  553,2),  from  Cora 
in  Latium;  T  •  FAESVLANVS  •  STRATOR  (Doxati,  p.  286,3),  from  Faesulae 
in  Etruria,  and  so  on.  It  is  true  that  no  such  town  as  Supsifa  is  known  of,  but  it  shows 
such  an  analogy  of  sound  to  Satift,  Sitifi,  Sufasar,  S.isicar  and  other  places  in  Africa, 
that  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  belonged  to  that  continent,  where  new  towns  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  heard  of.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part  the  amount  of  sesterces  left 
by  Nice  for  the  erection  of  her  sepulchre  is  missing,  it  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  less  than  the  building  actually  cost,  as,  on  the  second  slab,  her  heirs  record 
the  fact  of  having  themselves  spent  27,500  sesterces  on  it,  which  sum,  according  to 
the  latest  calculations,  would  correspond  to  6875  francs ».  Borghesi,  1.  c.,  p.  226. 

(2)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  III,  n.  21574  «  Lucilius,  son  of  Lucius,  to  Crepereia 
daughter  of  Titus. » 

(3)  C.  1.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  fasc.  x,  n.  28659.  «  Vettena  Aphrodisia  erected 
during  her  life-time  for  Caius  Vettenus  Chrestus,  freedman  of  Caius,  and  for  herself  ». 
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Proceeding,  we  notice,  on  the  left,  a  block  of  peperino  carved 
with  a  small  figure  and  with  other  reliefs  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  out;  also  a  number  of  marble  fragments,  all  curved,  one  of 
which  shows  a  rose  and  a  lily,  another  different  other  Rowers.  A 
few  steps  beyond  we  pass  the  lower  part  of  a  marble  statue,  and 
soon  come  to  a  marble  block  with  a  very  marked  curve,  on  which 
we  read  the  inscription  : 

P  •  SERGIVS  •  P  •  P  • 

DEMETR1  VS 

VINAR1VS  •  DE  •  VELABRO 
SERGIA  •  P  •  P  •  L  •  RVFA  •  VXOR 
P  •  SERG  S  •  P  •  ET  •  3  •  L  •  BA  SVS  •  L 

AR  ATV  •  RVFAE  •  VXGRIS  (1) 

Beside  this  epigraph  lies  another  marble  fragment  decorated 
with  vines  ;  all  trace  of  the  monument  to  which  they  belonged  has 
disappeared. 

A  little  beyond,  on  the  right,  we  see  a  travertine  cippus  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date,  showing  on  one  side  a  chandelier,  on  the 
other  a  crown  with  armorial  bearings.  Opposite,  by  the  edge  of 
the  road,  is  another  very  small  travertine  cippus,  inscribed  with 
the  words : 

L  •  BRVTTI  •  L  •  F 
POM 

PAMPHILVS 

SVO  (2) 

A  few  steps  more  bring  us  to  three  blocks  of  peperino,  on 
one  of  which  a  small  figure  is  carved  .  opposite,  on  the  left,  stands 


(1)  C.  /.  L,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  9993.  «  Publius  Sergius  Demetrius,  (freedman)  of 
the  two  Publii,  wine-dealer  of  the  Velabrum ;  Sergia  Rufa  his  wife,  freedwoman  of 
the  two  Publii  ;  Publius  Sergius  Bassus,  freedman  of  Publius  and  Caia  ;  by  commission 
of  the  wife  Rufa  ». 

(2)  We  were  unable  to  find  it  in  the  C.  /.  L.  «  Lucius  Bruttius  Pamphilus,  son  of 
Lucius,  of  the  Pomptine  tribe,  to  his  ...  . 
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a  square  concrete  ruin,  the  middle  part  of  which  has  fallen,  so 
that  it  looks  top-heavy;  three  steps  beyond,  on  the  same  side, 
a  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  trough;  near  the  fence  is  a  draped  marble  statue,  without  head 
or  feet,  and  nearer  to  the  road  another  fragment  of  a  statue. 

A  little  before  coming  to  the  pine  on  the  right,  we  see  on  the 
same  side  a  large  marble  block  with  a  relief  showing  a  vine  bear¬ 
ing  grapes,  planted  in  a  vase,  and  a  bird  perched  on  it.  On  the 
same  block  is  a  very  clear  inscription : 

CRISPINAE  C  •  F  •  L  •  ARRIV  . . 

ET  •  C  •  GERVLONIVS  IAN _  (1) 

Just  opposite  the  pine  a  large  concrete  ruin  stands  on  the  left; 
a  few  feet  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side,  lies  a  piece  of  marble  with 
the  words: 

.  .  .  ALVIVS  •  M  •  L  •  RVFVS 
. .  .  LVIA  •  T  •  L  •  VRRANA  (2) 

Farther  on  we  see,  on  the  left,  a  high  concrete  ruin,  tapering 
towards  the  summit ;  the  back  part  of  its  peperino  base  is  fairly 
well  preserved.  Opposite,  on  the  right,  stands  a  beautiful  marble 
altar,  which,  being  set  upright,  may  be  inspected  from  all  sides; 
its  upper  part  shows  two  pulvini ,  three  of  its  sides  are  decorated 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  the  fourth,  turned  towards  the 
road,  shows  a  bird  with  a  short  thick  bill  turned  back  against  its 
wings,  perched  on  the  festoon;  the  four  corners  are  adorned  with 
bucrania ,  some  well  preserved,  others  chipped  and  broken. 

A  few  steps  beyond  we  see,  on  the  left,  several  fragments  of 
fluted  columns,  and  a  marble  sarcophagus  which  its  small  size 
shows  to  have  been  that  of  a  child.  Opposite  are  the  remains  of 
a  brick  sepulchre  with  traces  of  an  apse  on  the  left,  behind  which 
is  a  wall  with  remains  of  a  vault  and  of  two  sepulchral  chambers. 


(1)  We  were  unable  to  fiud  it  in  the  C.  /.  L.  «  To  Crispitia  daughter  of  Cains, 
Lucius  Arrius  and  Cains  Gerulonius  ». 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  14287.  «  Marcus  Calvins  Rufus,  freednian  of 
Marcus;  Salvia  Urbana,  freedwoman  of  Titus ». 
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Getting  over  the  fence  at  this  point,  a  few  steps  in  the  field 
bring  us  to  a  wall  showing  remains  of  opus  reticulatum.  On  the 
opposite  side  from  the  road  the  shells  of  two  small  rooms  are  to 
be  seen.  Having  returned  to  the  road,  we  notice,  on  the  right, 
four  fasces  carved  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  on  another,  near  by, 
a  frieze  showing  a  cuirass,  four  shields,  two  fishes  of  fantastic 
shape,  and  the  head  of  a  dog  with  a  garland  of  foliage. 

Before  coming  to  the  sepulchre  of  Cotta  we  pass  the  remains 
of  a  circular  concrete  monument;  the  right  side  of  its  cella  is 
preserved,  and  also  its  door-posts,  which,  however,  were  possibly 
added  in  later  times,  when  the  sepulchre  was  converted  into  a  dwel¬ 
ling.  From  this  point  to  the  sepulchre  of  Cotta,  remains  of  the 
antique  pavement  appear. 

We  have  now  reached  the  largest  of  all  the  monuments  on  the 
Appian  Way,  the  sepulchre  of  Cotta,  commonly  called  Casale 
Rotondo,  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  injuries  of  time 
and  the  depredations  of  man,  its  vast  size  and  imposing  aspect 
exciting  universal  admiration.  Its  huge  circular  mass  stands  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  and  is  still  firm  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  small  peasant’s  house  which  has  been  built  on  top,  and  of  the 
grove  of  olives  surrounding  it.  The  summit  is  reached  from  the 
left  flank  by  a  flight  of  steps  of  recent  date,  made  of  blocks  of 
peperino  torn  from  the  monument  itself.  On  top,  a  wooden  gate 
gives  access  to  a  vegetable-garden  and  small  olive-grove,  entrance 
to  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  peasants  in  the  house.  From 
this  point  of  vantage  we  get  a  wonderful  view  over  the  whole 
Roman  Campagna;  the  woods  off  towards  Ostia  may  be  seen,  the 
precipitous  stony  torrents  of  the  Sabine  Hills,  Rome  itself  in  the 
distance,  and  the  wide  plains  extending  far  away  into  the  classic 
Latial  valley,  or  giving  place  to  the  vineyards  covering  the  slopes 
of  the  Alban  Hills.  At  this  height  a  mild  breeze  is  ever  blowing, 
like  the  mysterious  whisper  of  thousands  of  departed  souls, 
sighing  in  the  shattered  tombs  over  the  sacrilegious  ruin  of  their 
last  dwellings. 

The  sepulchre  rises  over  a  square  peperino  base,  still  perfectly 
visible  on  the  right,  each  side  being  120  feet  long,  20  feet  more 
than  that  of  Cecilia  Metella  ;  on  the  side  towards  the  road  its  line 
was  broken  by  semi-circular  seats,  of  which  traces  still  remain ; 
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they  were  built  for  the  convenience  of  passers-by  and  also  for  orna¬ 
ment.  The  round  bulk  of  the  tomb  is  of  concrete,  with  blocks  of 
travertine  embedded  at  regular  intervals;  it  was  originally  faced 
with  travertine,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  side  towards  the  road, 
where  Canina  restored  part  of  the  facing,  which  was  decorated 


Casale  Rotondo. 


with  friezes;  of  the  latter,  beautifully  carved  fragments  are  to  be 
seen  behind  the  monument.  The  travertine  facing  nearly  reached 
the  summit,  being  surmounted  by  a  peperino  cornice  running  all 
round,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  almost  every  side  of  the 
building. 

In  front,  facing  the  road  on  the  side  towards  Rome,  a  small 
modern  wall  is  to  be  seen,  on  which  some  fragments  have  been 
fixed,  among  them  two  cippi  or  pedestals  of  a  column,  a  piece  of 
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marble  with  the  letters  V.  S.,  and  on  its  right  side  part  of  a 
frieze  showing  two  winged  lions. 

But  neither  these  remains,  however  numerous,  nor  the  great 
size  of  the  monument  would  have  furnished  any  clue  to  its  owner, 
had  not  Canina  found  other  indications  which  enabled  him  to 
assign  it  with  certainty.  The  eminent  archaeologist,  while  rum¬ 
maging  among  fragments  and  debris,  found  four  scenic  masks, 
one  of  them  crowned,  some  fragments  of  festoons,  five  tripods 
or  chandeliers,  five  paterae ,  several  bits  of  cornice,  and  some  ca¬ 
pitals,  all  of  which  he  fixed  on  to  an  undulated  wall  we  passed  on 
the  left,  just  before  coming  to  the  sepulchre;  he  also  chanced  to 
find  a  far  more  important  fragment,  now  also  to  be  seen  on  the 
same  wall,  a  broken  marble  slab,  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  which,  carved  in  large  letters,  appears  the  word: 

COTTA 

This  name,  coupled  with  the  other  fragments,  threw  light  on 
the  mystery  surrounding  the  great  sepulchre,  and  led  Canina  to 
a  conclusion  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  position  of  the 
word  COTTA,  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  made  him  suppose 
that  it  was  preceded  by  the  surname  and  other  appellations  of 
the  person  mentioned,  and  followed  by  a  shorter  line,  the  space 
under  the  name  Cotta  being  smooth  and  polished,  and  having 
evidently  never  been  inscribed.  Besides,  the  fact  of  the  name 
being  in  the  nominative  case  led  him  to  surmise  that  this  Cotta 
was  not  the  person  the  tomb  was  intended  for,  but  rather  the 
one  who  had  erected  or  dedicated  it,  and  having  obtained  these 
clues,  he  set  to  searching  among  the  numerous  personages  who 
had  borne  the  name,  for  this  particular  one  mentioned  on  the  in¬ 
scription.  Some  technical  characteristics  of  the  building  enabled 
him  to  assign  it  to  the  first  century  of  the  Empire ;  coupling 
which  date  with  the  presence  of  the  scenic  masks  mentioned 
above,  he  concluded  that  this  Cotta  was  the  second  son  of  Mes- 
sala  Corvinus,  who  lived  under  Augustus,  and,  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  changed  his  name  from  Marcus  Valerius  Maxi¬ 
mus  Cotta,  to  Marcus  Valerius  Messalinus  Cotta.  A  decoration 
of  scenic  masks  would  be  in  keeping  on  a  sepulchre  erected  by 
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him,  as,  besides  being  a  lawyer,  he  was  a  devotee  of  the  Muses, 
as  we  learn  from  Ovid : 

Tt  tamen  in  turbo,  non  ausim,  Cotta,  si l ere, 

Pieriduni  lumen  praesidiwnque  fori. 

Maternos  Cottas  cui  Messalasque  paternos 
Maxima  nobi litas  ingeminata  dedit(i). 

Thus  Canina,  basing  his  opinion  on  this  single  name,  and 
considering  also  the  absence  in  this  monument  of  a  cella  large 
enough  to  hold  an  entire  family,  supposes  that  the  epitaph  com¬ 
memorated  only  one  person,  and  was  worded  as  follows: 

Marcus  Valerius  ddessa linns  COTTA 
Messalae  Corvino  Patri  (2b 

Martial  mentions  the  tomb  of  Messala  in  two  of  his  epigrams, 
in  which,  comparing  the  lasting  qualities  of  his  verses  to  the  so¬ 
lidity  of  this  sepulchre,  he  says: 

Et  cum  rupta  situ  Messalae  saxa  iacebunt 


Me  tamen  ora  legent  (3). 

Marmora  Messalae  findit  caprificus  .  .  .  . 


At  chartae  nec  furta  nocent  nec  saecula  prosunt, 

Sotaque  non  norunt  haec  monumenta  mori  (4). 

But  in  these  lines  the  poet  does  not  tell  the  site  of  the  mo¬ 
nument,  so  his  testimony,  although  valuable,  is  incomplete.  For- 


(1)  Ovid,  Ex  Ponto,  1.  IV,  epist.  16.  «  I  dare  not  pass  thee  under  silence  in 
the  crowd,  o  Cotta,  light  of  the  Muses  and  ornament  of  the  bar,  in  whom  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  Cottas  on  thy  mother’s  side,  and  of  the  Messalas  on  thy  father’  s, 
are  united  ». 

(2)  «  Marcus  Valerius  Messalinus  Cotta  to  his  father  Messala  Corvinus». 

(3)  Martial,  lib.  VIII,  epigr.  3.  «And  when  the  stones  of  Messala’s  sepulchre 
lie  shattered  on  the  ground,  I  shall  still  be  read  ». 

(4)  Id.,  lib.  X,  epigr.  2.  «  The  wild  fig-tree  splits  the  marbles  of  Messala’s  tomb ; 
but  writings  are  neither  hurt  by  thieves,  nor  helped  by  time  ;  they  are  the  only  mo¬ 
numents  which  know  not  death  ». 
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tunately,  already  before  Martial’s  time,  Tibullus  had  indicated, 
though  only  approximately,  the  spot  where  it  stood,  when,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Messala,  he  says: 

Nec  taceat  inonumenta  vine ,  quern  Tuscula  tellus 
candidaque  anti  quo  detinet  Alba  lave  (1). 

in  which  passage  the  poet  possibly  alludes  not  only  to  repairs 
due  to  him,  but  also  to  his  having  enhanced  the  road  by  the  erection 
of  his  splendid  sepulchre.  And  as  the  most  direct  road  from  Alba 
to  Rome  was  the  Appian  Way,  it  is  likely  that,  speaking  of  a  road 
without  specifying  which,  as  it  were  antonomastically,  Tibullus 
really  meant  the  Appian  Way,  the  queen  of  roads;  so  that  every¬ 
thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Messala’s  sepulchre  was  along 
this  road  ;  and  if  so,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  immense  mass 
of  Casale  Rotondo,  as  attested  by  the  epitaph  with  the  name  Cotta. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  tomb  before  which  w^e  stand  wTas 
that  of  Messala  Corvinus,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  was 
built  from  the  foundations  by  his  son  Marcus  Valerius  Messalinus 
Cotta,  or  whether  the  latter  only  restored,  enlarged,  and  embellished 
it.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  not  originally  built  in  the  shape  we 
now  see,  but  underwent,  at  different  times,  changes  of  shape  and 
size.  The  large  square  base  is  older  than  the  round  part  erected  on 
top,  and  Canina  assigns  it  to  the  middle  period  of  the  Republic, 
being  also  of  opinion  that  it  supported  a  mound  of  earth,  according 
to  the  custom  which  the  early  Romans  had  imported  from  Etruria, 
and  such  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii.  While  admitting  the  difficulty  of  a  certain  attribution, 
he  even  supposes  that  the  original  sepulchre  was  erected  by  Mar¬ 
cus  Valerius  Corvus,  dictator  in  301,  and  consul  in  300  B.  C.  It 
was  afterwards  restored,  and  given  the  round  shape  usual  at  that 
time,  being  built  of  concrete,  faced  with  travertine,  and  surmounted 
by  a  mound  of  earth.  Having  special  regard  to  its  shape  and 
workmanship,  Canina  assigns  this  second  erection  to  the  first  years 
of  the  Empire,  and  attributes  it  to  Messala  Corvinus. 


(1)  Tibullus,  lib.  1,  eleg.  7,  v.  56-57.  «  Let  not  the  dweller  in  Tusculum,  or 
in  the  ancient  houses  of  Alba  the  White,  forget  the  monuments  of  the  road  ». 
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Finally  Marcus  Valerius  Messalinus  Cotta,  the  latter’s  son,  re¬ 
moved  the  mound  of  earth,  substituting  to  it  another  smaller 
round  body,  made  of  marble,  as  can  be  readily  deduced  from 
the  masks,  all  carved  on  marble  slabs  having  an  identical  curve, 
which,  being  much  more  marked  than  that  of  the  large  sepulchre, 
evidently  shows  them  to  have  belonged  to  a  smaller  body.  They 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  another  monument,  as 
they  were  all  found  in  the  soil  of  the  olive-grove,  where  it  seems 
unlikely  that,  for  any  reason,  they  should  have  been  carried  and 
abandoned. 

On  the  wall  to  the  left,  before  coming  to  the  sepulchre,  a  slab, 
with  the  following  fragmentary  inscription,  has  been  fixed: 

SCAN! 

ESARIS  •  AV 
IOCHIANO  •  A  •  CO 
A  •  FAVSTA  •  VXO 
T  • 

P  •  XVI  •  IN  •  AG 

YRNAE  •  MERITAE  •  SACERDOTI  (T\ 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  S633.  Ascamo  Ccicscii'is  Angnstt  1 1  ben  to  Atitio- 

chiano  a  co . [ a  codicillis,  a  cognitionibus,  a  commentariis ,  a  copiis]  .  ...  A  Fausta 

7ixo7- . fecit:  [in  fronte~\  pedes  XVI ;  in  agro  pedes . Syrnae  meritae  sacei  - 

doti.  «  To  Ascanius  Antioehianus,  freedinan  of  Caesar  Augustus,  clerk :  his  wife, 
A.  Fausta  erected.  It  front  16  feet,  in  the  field . To  Svrna,  deserving  priest¬ 


ess  ». 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  CASAL  ROTONDO  TO  LE  FRATTOCCHIE. 


Having  left  the  sepulchre  of  Cotta  behind  us,  we  pass  some 
remains  of  the  antique  pavement,  and  soon  reach  two  wooden 
gates  opening  on  a  field-path,  which,  after  branching  off  from  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova  about  ioo  metres  beyond  the  Osteria  delle 
Capannelle,  crosses,  first  the  estate  of  Casale  Rotondo,  then  the 
Appia  Antica,  and  continues  in  the  direction  of  Casale  di  Torri- 
cola  (i).  A  little  before  the  gate,  we  notice,  on  the  right,  a  large 
squared  block  of  stone  with  a  relief  showing  a  filled  vessel  between 
groups  of  three  Jasces,  and  on  the  right  two  hands  clasped. 

Beyond  the  gates  the  road  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  heaps 
of  debris  and  fragments,  among  which  is  a  small  pilaster  in  bas- 
relief;  on  the  right  stands  the  ruin  of  a  sepulchre  similar  in  shape 
to  a  few  others  we  have  met,  being  high,  built  of  concrete  on  the 
outside,  and  of  blocks  of  peperino  put  together  without  cement 
and  forming  an  arch. 


(i)  See  hints  as  to  the  itinerary. 
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Opposite  this  arch  we  see  a  large  marble  slab  with  a  small 
pilaster  on  the  left,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  just  passed.  Al¬ 
though  broken  near  the  middle,  this  slab  shows  the  following  clear 
inscription,  of  which  only  a  few  letters  are  missing  on  the  right 
side : 

SER  •  SVETTIO  •  ER  •  L  •  DEMETR... 

ANTIGONVS  •  i^EIBERTVS  •  E . 

SVETTIA  •  XOR  •  PATRON . 

ET  •  HERMA  O  •  I .  (i) 

The  old  form  of  spelling  in  the  word  leibertus  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  shows  this  inscription  to  be  very  ancient. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  we  pass,  on  the  left,  some  concrete  remains 
standing  on  a  square  base;  at  this  point  the  flags  of  the  antique 
pavement  still  adhering  to  the  margin  of  tlie  road  are  deeply 
grooved  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles  which  drove  along  the  Appian 
Way  centuries  ago. 

After  this,  for  a  about  a  hundred  metres,  we  meet  nothing  of 
interest  save  a  concrete  ruin,  shaped  like  a  mushroom,  standing 
on  the  right;  and  on  the  left,  contiguous  to  a  large  heap  of  debris, 
the  left  side  of  a  brickwork  cremation  tomb,  of  which  four  loculi 
are  visible  among  the  rubble  and  brambles,  two  of  them  having 
double  urns;  in  front,  near  the  road,  lies  a  truncated  column. 

A  little  farther  on  we  notice,  on  the  left,  the  right  side  of  a 
peperino  enclosure,  and  beyond  it  another  rather  high  tufa  en¬ 
closure  ;  opposite  this,  on  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
square  monument;  its  ceiling  having-  fallen  in  has  filled  the  sepul¬ 
chral  cella,  burying  it  entirely  under  debris.  This  monument  was 
built  of  opus  reticulatum  with  groups  of  bricks  at  regular  intervals, 
and  shows  in  front  a  peperino  base  with  two  steps ;  at  its  foot  lie 
two  large  marble  blocks,  that  on  the  right,  turned  upside  down, 
shows  part  of  the  letter  M. 


(i)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  n.  26928. «  To  Servius  Suettius  Demetrius,  freed- 
man  of  Servius  and  their  patron,  his  freedman  Antigonus,  his  wife  Suettia,  and 
Hermaiscus . » 
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Beyond  this,  on  the  left,  a  travertine  slab  standing  upright 
bears  the  following  epitaph  carved  very  irregularly: 

P  •  FVRIVS  •  P  •  L 
FLACCVS 

FVRIA  •  P  •  L  •  IVCVN 
HOC  •  SEPVLCVM 

HE  REDES  •  NON  •  SEQVETVR  (i) 


Leaving  it,  we  come,  on  the  left,  to  a  large  thick  marble  slab, 


Large  block  of  marble  with  inscription. 


broken  in  the  middle,  bearing  the  following  words  in  large  regular 
characters : 

C  •  ANTONI  •  C  •  L-  ANTONIA  •  C  •  L 

TR1TI  •  t.  TRVPHERA  (2) 


(1)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  III,  11.  18766.  «  Publius  Furius  Flaccus,  freedman  of 
Publius;  Furia  Iucunda,  freedwoman  of  Publius.  This  sepulchre  shall  not  pass  to  the 
heirs  ». 

(2)  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  12022.  «  Sepulchre  of  Caius  Antonins  Tritus, 
freedman  of  Caius;  Antonia  Truphera,  freedwoman  of  Caius  ». 
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It  seems  curious  that  although  the  T  standing  alone  in  the  se¬ 
cond  line  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  letters,  the  stop  fol¬ 
lowing  it  is  the  same  size  as  those  following  the  larger  letters. 

Opposite  we  see,  among  other  fragments,  the  upper  part  of  a 
marble  cippus  with  a  crown  above,  the  patera  on  the  right  side, 
and  the prefericulum  on  the  left;  it  also  shows  the  letter  F.  Beside 
it  lies  t tie  torso  of  a  draped  statue,  and  on  top  of  a  heap  of  debris 
a  bit  of  marble  with  beautifully  carved  leaves.  Then,  on  the  right, 
on  a  large  marble  slab  leaning  up  against  some  blocks  of  stone, 
we  read  the  following  inscription  in  large  characters : 

P  •  OUINCTIVS  •  P  •  F  •  POm 
TR  •  MIL  •  LEG  •  XVI 

EX  -  TESTAMENTO  -  ARRITRATV  -  P  -  QUINCTI  -  P  -  L  •  ZENONIS  (i). 

We  now  come  to  a  large  open  space  on  the  right,  with  consi¬ 
derable  remains  extending  far  into1  the  fields.  Leaving  the  road, 
and  walking  towards  the  fence  on  the  right,  we  see  on  the  ground  a 
travertine  enclosure  with,  in  its  centre,  a  narrow  square  opening 
into  an  underground  sepulchral  chamber,  which  may  be  entered, 
with  some  difficulty,  through  another  opening  in  the  left  front 
corner.  Inside  is  a  confusion  of  stones,  marbles,  mouldings,  carved, 
squared  or  shapeless  fragments;  here  appear  the  scales  of  a  fish, 
yonder  the  tail  of  some  fantastic  creature,  elsewhere  incomprehen¬ 
sible  signs;  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  search  for  an  inscription 
among  these,  the  marble  blocks  being  large  and  heavy,  while  the 
height  of  the  ceiling  does  not  allow  room  for  a  man  of  average 
height  to  stand  upright,  and  the  mass  of  fragments  offers  no  se¬ 
cure  foothold.  A  careful  examination  of  such  of  them  as  could  be 
moved  revealed  only  the  letter  C.  The  lower  part  of  this  cella  is 
free  of  rubbish  but  filled  with  rain-water.  Contiguous  to  it  and 
behind  it  is  another  sepulchre  in  equally  bad  preservation,  but 


(i)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n.  3533.  «  Publius  Quinetius,  sou  of  Publius,  of  the 
Pomptine  tribe,  military  tribune  of  the  sixteenth  legion.  By  will  of  Quinetius  and 
commission  given  to  Publius  Quinetius  Zeno,  freedman  of  Publius  ». 
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also  worth  noticing.  Here  too  we  have  a  subterranean  vault 
choked  with  rubbish  ;  the  only  way  of  getting  into  it  is  by  jumping 
from  the  remains  of  the  broken-in  ceiling.  Inside,  a  very  strong 
arch  still  stands,  under  which  are  three  loculi,  one  of  them  with 
two  urns;  the  rest  of  the  chamber  is  vaulted  and  shows  a  narrow 
opening  on  the  left  side,  through  which  one  can  crawl  out  on  all 
fours,  at  the  risk  of  getting  hands  and  face  scratched  by  the  bram¬ 
bles  obstructing  it.  This  sepulchre  had  originally  two  storeys ; 
little  as  there  is  left  of  the  lower  one,  there  remains  still  less  of 
the  upper,  in  fact  only  the  left-hand  wall  with  a  small  niche.  On 
its  right  a  broken  sarcophagus  lies  among  other  fragments;  in 
front  of  it  the  Appian  Way  is  paved  for  about  thirty  steps  with  the 
antique  flags.  Contiguous  to  the  remains  of  the  wall  we  have 
just  mentioned,  but  lower  down  on  the  left,  is  another  sepulchre 
with  a  brickwork  loculus  in  its  right-hand  corner,  and  two  large 
travertine  sarcophagi. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  still  on  the  right,  we  see  a  large  bit  of 
marble  showing  four  figures  in  relief,  two  male  and  two  female; 
from  this  on  we  meet  only  shapeless  blocks  until  we  come  to  a 
carved  marble  capital,  lying  by  the  edge  of  the  road  on  the  right. 
Beyond  it,  a  large  brick  monument  stands  on  the  same  side, 
only  two  of  its  lateral  walls  still  remaining  upright;  they  show 
ten  niches,  six  on  the  ground-floor,  four,  badly  ruined,  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  door-posts  were  made  of  blocks  of  peperino,  two  of 
which  are  still  in  situ.  Behind  this  sepulchre,  and  beyond  the 
fence,  stands  a  fragment  of  masonry  of  later  construction  ;  on  the 
road  lies  a  bit  of  marble  with  a  leaf  in  bas-relief. 

Opposite,  on  the  left,  we  notice,  among  numerous  blocks,  one 
lying  near  the  road,  on  which  the  following  almost  obliterated 
inscription  may  still  be  read  : 

I  VS 


VLCRVM 


OVAE  •  SE  •  VI BA  •  SEQVb 

MORTVA 
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Near  by  lies  another  marble  block,  with  the  following  words 
belonging  to  the  same  inscription  : 

VS  •  D  •  L  •  SAL.... 

A  •  A  •  L  •  HILAR/ _ 

\  •  LOCVM  •  MONOMENTI  •  SEP . 

•  D  •  L  •  ANTIOCHO  •  LIBERTO  •  SVO  (i) 

From  this  point  until  we  reach  the  picturesque  tower  stand¬ 
ing  ahead  on  the  left,  the  road  shows  nothing  of  interest  ex¬ 
cepting  a  large  mass  of  concrete  which  has  fallen  from  its  base 
and  is  lying  crosswise  by  the  fence.  Near  the  base  we  see  part 
of  a  marble  pulvinus  with  a  rose  on  its  right  side,  and  farther  on, 
still  on  the  left,  a  block  of  peperino  carved  with  a  square.  Fi¬ 
nally,  just  opposite  the  tower,  we  see  the  remains  of  another  con¬ 
crete  monument,  inside  which,  among  rubbish  and  brambles,  part 
of  the  vaults  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  may  be  seen. 

Let  us  now  pause  to  consider  the  great  tower  called,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  stone  used  in  its  building,  Torre  Selce,  which  name 
is  extended  to  the  whole  surrounding  estate.  It  was  probably 
built  for  a  stronghold  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  stands  on  top 
of  remains  of  an  older  structure,  of  considerable  size  and  height. 
Tiie  latter  was  erected,  as  may  still  be  seen,  over  a  large  square 
base,  and  to  it  the  numerous  carefully  squared  marble  blocks  be¬ 
longed  which  we  now  see  scattered  all  around.  At  some  time 
during  the  Middle-Ages,  the  walls  having  been  pulled  down,  and 
nothing  remaining  but  the  core,  short  strong  walls  were  built,  con¬ 
verging  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  on  the  rounded  summit  of  the 
monument,  and  over  these,  as  over  a  flat  base,  the  tower  was 
erected.  It  is  now  badly  injured  by  lightning,  all  the  north  side 
having  fallen  in,  as  also  most  of  the  pavement  and  all  the  roof. 

By  climbing  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  although  we  no  longer 
can  admire  the  beauty  of  the  older  monument,  nor  the  solidity 
of  the  mediaeval  fortress,  we  may  still  enjoy  the  admirable  view 


(i)  C.  I.  Z,.,  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  fasc.  i,  n.  25818.  Owing  to  some  defects  of  form 
and  to  its  mutilated  state,  this  inscription  cannot  be  translated. 
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of  the  plain  extending1  from  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  Eternal  City, 
from  the  Sabine  Hills  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian,  and  above 
all,  that  of  the  Appian  Way,  as  it  runs,  desolate  and  suggestive, 
straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  Appian  fort  to  Albano.  The  visitor 


Torre  Selce. 


will  find  that  the  slight  exertion  of  climbing  is  amply  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  wonderful  panorama. 

Nearly  in  front  of  the  tower,  indeed  almost  at  its  very  foot, 
are  to  be  seen  remains  of  two  small  rooms  faced  with  brickwork. 
From  this  on  the  road  runs  for  a  long  tract  without  any  note¬ 
worthy  remains;  after  a  good  while  its  monotony  is  broken  by  a 
block  of  peperino  with  the  words: 

POMPVLLA 

MAT  1 1  (1) 


(1)  «  Pompulla  of  Matius  ». 
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behind  which  we  see  a  squared  piece  of  marble  with  the  epitaph: 

TITIA  •  L  •  L  •  EVCHARIS 
IVLTA  •  C  •  L  •  GNOME  •  SOROR  (i) 

Near  by  is  a  large  draped  statue  whose  head  and  feet  are  miss¬ 
ing.  Opposite  stands  a  large  concrete  ruin  surrounded  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stones,  beyond  which  a  rectangular  marble  slab,  standing 
upright,  is  inscribed  with  the  words: 

M  •  IVLIO  •  SP  •  E  •  PIETAT.  . . 

EPELYS  •  T1  •  CLAVDI  •  CAESARI.  . 

AVG  •  DISP  •  MATERNVS  •  AB 

AEDIFICIS  •  VOLVNTARIS  (2) 

Just  opposite,  another  large  marble  slab  bears  the  following 
clear  inscription : 

HOSPES  •  RESISTE  •  ET  •  HOC  •  AD  GRVMVM  •  AD  LAEVAM  •  ASPICE  •  VBEI 

CONTINENTS  •  OSSA  •  HOMINIS  •  BONl  •  MISERICORDIS  •  AMANTIS 

PAVPERIS  •  ROGO  •  TE  •  VIATOR  ■  MONVMENTO  •  HVIC  •  NIL  •  MALE  •  FECERlS 

C  •  ATEILIVS  •  SERRANI  •  L  •  EVHODVS  •  MARGARITARIVS  ■  DE  •  SACRA 

VIA  •  IN  •  HOC  •  MONVMENTO  •  CONDITVS  •  EST  •  VIATOR  •  VALE 

EX  •  TESTAMENTO  •  IN  •  HOC  •  MONVMENTO  •  NEMINEM  •  INFERRl  •  NEQVE 

CONDI  •  LICET  ■  NISEI  •  EOS  ■  LIB  •  QVIBVS  •  HOC  ■  TESTAMENTO  •  DEDI  •  TRIBVIQVE  (3) 


(x)  C.  7.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  IV,  n.  27516.  «  Titia  Eucharis,  freedwoman  of  Lucius, 
Julia  Gnome  her  sister,  freedwoman  of  Cains  ». 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  8665.  «  Epelys,  maternal  manager  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  edifices  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  (erected)  to  Marcus  Julius 
Pietas,  son  of  Spurius  ».  Hirschfeld  {Untersuchungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Romi- 
schen  Verwaltungsgeschichte)  has  opportunely  substituted  voluptaris for  voluntciris, 
so  that  it  reads  «  maternal  manager  of  the  pleasure-grounds  » ;  «  maternal  »  means 
that  he  Avas  a  servant  of  the  Emperor’ s  mother. 

(3)  C.  I.  L.,  Ami.  VI,  part  II,  n.  9545.  «  Stop,  o  stranger,  and  turn  toAvards 
the  left  to  this  sepulchre,  which  contains  the  ashes  of  a  good  and  kind  man,  a  friend 
of  the  poor.  I  pray  thee,  passer-by.  do  no  harm  to  this  sepulchre.  Caius  Atilius 
Evhodus,  freedman  of  Serranus,  jeAveller  of  the  Via  Sacra,  lies  in  this  monument. 
Farewell  passer-by.  By  my  will  no  one  may  be  buried  in  this  sepulchre  except  those 
freedmen  unto  Avhom  I  have  granted  it  by  will  ». 
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Nothing  is  known  of  the  jeweller  Atilius  Evhodus  beyond 
what  we  learn  from  this  inscription;  however,  the  ancient  form 
of  spelling  used  in  the  words  ubei,  Ateilius,  and  nisei  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  antiquity  of  the  epitaph  and  consequently  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  As  for  the  sepulchre,  although  poor  Evhodus  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  mercy,  -  nionumento  Jude  nil  male  feceris ,  -  it  has 
been  totally  levelled  to  the  ground,  nothing  remaining  of  it  but 
the  stone  we  have  now  before  us. 

A  little  beyond  we  come  to  a  large,  high,  concrete  ruin,  its 
upper  part  roughly  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  head  and  neck; 
opposite,  on  the  right,  is  a  marble  block  with  three  busts  in  bas- 
relief,  those  of  a  woman  and  two  men ;  near  it  lie  two  fragments 
of  a  statue.  Just  before  coming  to  a  wooden  gate,  we  see,  on 
the  left,  the  torso  of  a  lion  carved  in  peperino;  the  head  and 
hind-quarters  are  missing,  part  of  the  mane  and  of  the  fore-paws, 
although  greatly  worn  away,  are  visible.  About  ten  paces  farther 
on,  a  wooden  gate  opens  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Beyond, 
we  see,  on  the  right,  a  peperino  block  with  the  words: 


C  •  A  IS 
C  •  A  IS 


After  some  distance  we  come  to  a  terminal  cippus  in  pepe¬ 
rino,  almost  hidden  by  the  grass  and  bushes  so  that  it  may  easily 
escape  notice.  On  it  we  read: 


C  •  CAEDICIVS  •  C  •  F  •  FAL 
FLACCEIANVS 
IN  •  FR  •  PED  •  XIIX 
IN  •  AGR  •  PED  •  XX  (1) 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n.  3509.  «  Caius  Caedicius  Flacceiaiius,  son  of  Caius, 
of  the  Falernian  tribe  ;  in  front  18  feet,  in  the  field  20  ». 
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Immediately  beyond  we  find  a  rectangular  marble  slab,  framed 
by  a  moulding  on  which  the  following  inscription  appears  distinctly: 

P  •  DECVMIVS  •  M  •  P  •  V  •  L 
PHILOMVSVS 

MVS  (i) 

The  reason  for  the  accent  on  the  word  Mus  is  not  known. 
Canina  says  that  Philomusus  does  not  mean,  in  this  case,  lover 
of  the  Muses,  but  of  mice;  that  the  accent  is  meant  to  lay  stress 
on  this  meaning  and  that  the  mice  were  carved  on  either  side 
for  the  same  purpose.  Mommsen,  on  the  other  hand,  explains 
the  fact  by  saying  that  the  surname  clearly  originated  from  the 
name  Philomusus  being  considered  too  long,  and  being  familiarly 
shortened  into  Mus. 

After  some  distance  we  come  to  a  rather  small  concrete  ruin, 
standing  on  the  left,  worthy  of  note  because  from  this  point  the 
road  swerves  considerably  to  the  right.  It  is  probable  that  at  the 
time  of  its  building  by  Appius  Claudius,  and  even  when  restored 
by  Caius  Gracchus,  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  Rome  to  Alba 
Longa,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  too  steep  an  incline,  it  was 
supported  at  this  point  by  great  substructures,  of  which  remains 
are  to  be  seen  farther  on.  At  some  later  time,  perhaps  during  the 
Empire,  these  substructures  having  fallen  to  ruin,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  rebuild  them ;  but  the  Romans,  being  eminently 
practical,  rather  than  go  to  this  expense,  and  run  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  renew  it  at  some  later  period,  preferred  to  slightly  change 
the  course  of  the  road,  leading  it  down  by  a  gently  descending  curve, 
and  in  this  way  they  accomplished  their  purpose  in  a  lasting  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  slight  expense. 

A  little  beyond  where  the  road  begins  to  descend,  we  see,  on 
the  left,  some  distance  away  from  it,  considerable  remains  of  the 
aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  hot  spring  near  Ciampino  to  the 
Villa  dei  Quintili.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  arches  extending 


(i)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  III,  n.  16771  a.  «  Publius  Decumius  Philomusus  Mus, 
freedman  of  Marcus,  Publius,  and  Vibius  ». 
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from  the  osteria  of  Tor  di  Mezza  Via  to  the  quarries  of  Torre 
Selce,  interrupted  in  some  points,  curved  when  crossing  a  ditch, 
and  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation.  They  form  a  beautiful 
feature  in  the  landscape,  especially  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

From  this  on  the  road  has  a  monotonous  aspect;  nothing  has 
escaped  destruction,  neither  statues,  inscriptions,  nor  buildings;  all 


Aqueduct  near  Tor  di  Mezza  Via. 


has  been  laid  waste ;  sole  vestiges  of  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
monuments  which  once  stood  here  are  heaps  of  stones  and  scat¬ 
tered  blocks. 

After  walking  for  some  distance  we  at  last  come,  on  the  left,  to 
a  square,  concrete  monument  faced  with  bricks,  divided  internally 
into  two  small  rooms,  and  supported  on  the  outside  by  brickwork 
piers.  It  had  two  storeys,  but  the  upper  one,  as  well  as  the  roof, 
has  fallen  in  and  lies  in  large  masses  inside,  midst  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  briars.  All  the  north-east  corner  and  most  of  the  front 
wall  have,  also  fallen,  the  base  only  remaining.  Against  the  front 
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leans  a  beautifully  draped  female  statue,  its  head  and  feet  missing. 
A  little  beyond  this  tomb,  looking  back  to  the  left,  we  see,  under 
a  mound  of  earth,  remains  of  the  substructures  which  supported 
the  road  when,  at  some  earlier  time,  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  at 
this  point;  but  they  are  in  such  a  state  of  ruin,  besides  being 
almost  entirely  hidden,  that  they  are  of  slight  interest,  except  as 
witnessing  to  the  former  direction  of  the  road.  We  pass,  farther 
on,  a  marble  cippus  so  worn  away  in  front  as  to  appear  cut  by  a 
chisel;  the  right  side  has  been  cut  away,  the  left  is  whole  and 
shows  the  frefericulum.  A  few  steps  beyond,  the  Appian  Way, 
having  reached  the  level  of  the  valley,  runs  on  flat  and  straight 
and  continues  so  until  Albano,  excepting  for  some  very  slight 
undulations  caused  by  hillocks  which  it  meets  on  its  course. 

Some  distance  beyond,  on  the  left,  stand  the  remains  of  a 
large  concrete  monument  with  an  underground  chamber  choked 
with  debris;  in  its  vaulted  ceiling  is  an  opening  into  the  upper 
storey,  which  is  roofless  and  has  almost  entirely  fallen  in;  the  wall 
to  the  left  is  thickly  covered  with  ivy  which  gives  it  a  most  pictu¬ 
resque  aspect.  A  beautiful  alabaster  vase,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  was  found  here,  for  which  reason  the  ruin  is  still  known 
as  the  «  Sepulchre  of  the  alabaster  vase ». 

Nearly  opposite  are  more  remains  of  sepulchres  at  short  inter¬ 
vals,  some  of  concrete,  and  one  of  tufa.  In  front  of  them  the 
road  still  shows  a  few  slabs  of  the  antique  pavement. 

Some  hundred  metres  or  more  farther  on,  we  come  to  a  large, 
high,  solid,  concrete  structure,  the  ruin  of  a  semi-circular  exe- 
dra  which  served  as  a  resting-place  for  travellers.  High  up  on 
the  side  towards  the  road  it  shows  three  large  niches,  which  no 
doubt  were  meant  to  hold  statues;  some  of  the  blocks  of  its  facing 
are  visible  low  down  at  the  back,  as  also,  throughout  its  whole 
bulk,  large  tufa  blocks  which  served  to  bind  the  huge  structure. 
Nothing,  unfortunately,  is  left  of  its  decoration,  which,  judging 
from  its  noble  proportions  and  lines,  must  have  been  very  fine. 
Opposite  this  exedra,  on  the  right,  somewhat  away  from  the  road, 
a  high  concrete  ruin  stands  on  a  mound  of  stones  and  earth. 
A  little  beyond  it  the  fence  is  interrupted  by  a  wooden  gate  open¬ 
ing  on  a  path  which  leads  to  a  high,  half-ruined  tower,  about  three 
hundred  metres  away  from  the  road.  It  is  built  of  parallelepipeds 
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of  Saracenic  workmanship,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Castello 
dei  Caetani  at  Capo  di  Bove,  style  of  building  which  belongs  to 
the  thirteenth  century;  it  stands  on  a  lower  brickwork  foundation, 
assigned  by  Nibby  to  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  two  very  firm 
arches  and  part  of  a  third  still  remain.  The  tower  itself  is  almost 
entirely  ruined,  only  its  south  side  and  part  of  two  other  sides 
remaining;  also  the  ceiling  has  fallen,  and  large  blocks  of  it,  in  which 
urns  were  embedded  to  make  it  lighter,  lie  scattered,  midst  high 
nettles  and  mallows,  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  and  of  the  mound 
on  which  it  stands.  The  remaining  walls  are  crowned  with  bat¬ 
tlements,  made  all  but  shapeless  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  centu¬ 
ries,  and  have  a  number  of  lancet-shaped  loopholes  ornamented 
with  marble  jambs.  To  the  right,  as  we  turn  our  back  to  the 
Appian  Way,  we  see  remains  of  the  enclosure  wall  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  tower,  forming  a  kind  of  court-yard  to  it,  and  behind, 
about  a  hundred  metres  farther  off  in  the  field,  a  low  concrete 
wall  of  earlier  date,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  cistern. 

Having  returned  to  the  road,  we  see,  on  the  left,  a  brickwork 
sepulchre,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  re-erected  by  Canina ; 
high  up  in  the  middle  of  its  facade  appears  a  niche  which  doubt¬ 
less  held  a  statue,  and  on  either  side  vertical  grooves  in  which 
were  two  small  columns.  From  the  back,  where  the  wall  has 
fallen  in,  the  shell  of  a  very  high  sepulchral  chamber  is  visible, 
with  two  niches,  one  on  either  side;  the  ceiling  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  shows  traces  of  smoke  which  prove  that  this  sepulchre  was 
used  as  a  dwelling  by  peasants  or  shepherds. 

Proceeding  for  about  two  hundred  metres,  we  pass,  on  the 
right,  a  large,  high,  concrete  core  on  a  rectangular  base,  with  two 
binding-blocks  on  the  front,  and  deep  hollows,  once  filled  by 
others  which  have  been  torn  away.  Some  distance  beyond  this 
we  come  to  a  cremation  tomb  standing  on  the  left;  it  is  neither 
large  nor  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  small  cupola;  the 
entrance  is  at  the  back  and  is  supported  by  a  brickwork  arch,  the 
cella  is  partly  filled  with  earth  and  has  two  rows  of  loculi,  nearly 
all  with  double  urns;  there  are  twenty-one  in  all,  either  partly  or 
entirely  visible.  Above  them,  nearly  at  a  man’s  height,  the  walls 
are  pierced  with  small  windows  like  loopholes. 
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After  walking  for  some  distance,  we  come  to  a  point  where  the 
road  begins  to  ascend  slightly.  Here,  after  passing,  on  the  left, 
a  large  truncated  column  of  peperino  with  six  lioles  in  it,  we  see, 
on  the  right,  a  large  travertine  enclosure  against  which  a  bit  of 
marble,  with  the  following  complete  inscription,  is  leaning: 

C  •  VA BERIO  •  SYNEROTI 
AELIA  •  PRIMIGENIA 
VIRO  •  INDVLGENTISSIMO  (i) 

At  its  foot  lies  another  bit  of  marble  with  the  following  epi¬ 
taph,  now  turned  upside  down : 

C  •  VABERIVS  •  TRANQVILLVS  •  AELIANVS 
AELIAE  •  PRIMIGENIAE 

MATRI  •  PIISSIMAE  (2) 

Behind  these,  a  small  opening  in  the  ground,  now  choked 
with  earth  and  stones,  no  doubt  led  to  the  sepulchral  cella.  Still 
on  the  right,  a  few  steps  beyond  the  fence,  we  see  the  remains 
of  a  round  monument,  near  which  large  fallen  blocks  of  masonry 
lie  on  the  grass:  for  some  distance  the  adjacent  ground  shows 
prominences  and  hollows  which  point  to  the  existence  of  other 
considerable  remains  hidden  under  it. 

A  little  beyond  this,  a  field-path,  running  across  from  the  Via 
Appia  Nuova,  comes  out  on  the  Appia  Antica.  The  former  is  no 
longer  very  far  off,  and  gets  gradually  nearer  as  we  approach 
Le  Frattocchie.  Opposite  this  path,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
lies  a  bit  of  travertine  which  probably  once  belonged  to  a  mo¬ 
nument,  but  was,  at  some  later  time,  turned  into  a  terminal  cip- 


(1)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  n.  2790.  «  Aelia  Primigenia  to  Cains  Vaberius 
Synerotes,  her  most  benevolent  husband  ». 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol  VI,  part  II,  11.  2791.  «  Cains  Vaberius  Tranquillus  Aelianus  to 
Aelia  Primigenia,  his  most  pious  mother  ». 
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pus  indicating  the  confines  and  owner  of  some  neighbouring 
estate.  On  the  squared  part  which  appeared  above  ground  we 
MAT 

read  the  name  ,  recalling  the  well-known  Roman  family;  on 

J  hi 

the  part  which  was  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  which  in  earlier 
times  must  have  adorned  the  front  of  a  sepuchre,  is  inscribed  the 
word  ARMENTERI,  possibly  a  name. 

After  passing  more  remains  of  the  antique  pavement,  we  come 
to  a  large  high  monument  standing  back  from  the  road  on  the 
right.  It  is  square,  and  built  of  concrete  with  numerous  large 
blocks  of  peperino  embedded  all  around  to  strengthen  it.  In  the 
side  towards  the  road  an  opening  has  been  made,  leading,  through 
a  half-dark  corridor,  to  a  totally  dark  cella,  in  which  are  three 
niches  with  brickwork  arches  very  firmly  built  and  well  preserved; 
under  this  cella  is  another,  now  choked  with  earth,  and  partly 
visible  through  a  split  in  the  wall  of  the  corridor. 

A  little  beyond  this  colossal  monument  the  fence  on  the  left 
passes  over  a  mound  of  earth  which  possibly  covers  a  sepul¬ 
chre;  still  farther  on  are  some  concrete  remains  and  part  of  a 
peperino  pulvinus ;  finally,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  stones,  we 
notice  a  marble  slab  with  the  brief  inscription: 


M  •  POMPEIVS  •  M  •  F 
MAI 

SCR  •  Q  (1) 

After  passing  numerous  large  fragments  on  botli  sides  of  the 
road,  we  notice,  on  the  left,  among  several  truncated  columns,  a 
large  marble  block  broken  into  three  bits,  each  of  them  inscribed 


(i)  (T.  /.  L.,  vol.  VI,  part  I,  n.  1823. « Marcus  Pompeius  Maior,  son  of  Marcus, 
clerk  of  the  quaestors ».  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  MAI. 
Some  think  it  stands  for  maior,  major;  others  again  believe  the  syllable  AI  to  be  the 
ancient  form  of  the  diphthong  AE,  and  MAI  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
MAECIA,  name  of  one  of  the  thirty-five  urban  tribes  of  Rome. 
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with  some  words,  which  the  size  of  the  letters  and  the  meaning 
clearly  show  to  belong  to  the  same  epitaph: 

S-  S 

NSO  1  VGVST 
MER  E  •  1VLIAE  •  AVGV 
LIBE  •  STEPHANIO  (i) 

On  the  same  side  we  come  to  an  enclosure,  with  an  opening 
in  the  middle,  leading  to  a  sepulchral  cella  full  of  debris;  a  little 
beyond,  by  the  edge  of  the  road,  a  draped  marble  statue  without 
head  or  feet  lies  stretched  among  numerous  large  blocks.  From 
this  point  till  we  reach  the  large  round  monument  standing  far¬ 
ther  on,  to  the  right,  the  road  shows  nothing  of  interest.  This 
sepulchre  is  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  that  of  Cotta,  only 
somewhat  lower,  without  niches  or  openings  of  any  kind;  its  con¬ 
crete  mass  is  bound  with  numerous  blocks  of  peperino. 

Opposite  we  see  in  the  fields  a  low  concrete  ruin  with  an  oblong 
underground  chamber;  beyond  it  is  a  watering-trough  for  cattle,  built 
over  part  of  an  ancient  edifice,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  cistern. 

At  this  point  the  fence  on  the  right  runs  some  distance  away 
from  the  practicable  part  of  the  road,  and  the  intervening  space, 
either  level  or  with  small  pits,  is  partly  grown  over  with  grass, 
and  partly  occupied  by  the  remains  of  numerous  columns.  We 
first  come  to  a  low  cavern  near  the  fence,  with  three  niches 
inside;  its  entrance  is  on  the  esplanade,  its  ceiling  still  intact, 
and  numerous  vestiges  of  stucco  belonging  to  the  internal  deco¬ 
ration  are  apparent.  Rather  than  a  sepulchre,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  those  characteristic  caverns  where  the  an¬ 
cients  worshipped  some  mysterious  deity.  Beyond  it,  on  the  same 
area,  we  see  a  number  of  peperino  columns,  broken  either  length¬ 
wise  or  crosswise,  some  still  standing,  others  stretched  on  the 
ground,  ranged  in  lines  so  as  to  suggest  a  square  atrium;  scattered 
among  them  lie  capitals  and  pilasters,  either  whole  or  in  frag¬ 
ments;  on  all  sides,  excepting  on  the  right,  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall  still  faced  in  some  parts  with  opus  reticulatwn,  for- 


(i)  This  inscription  is  too  incomplete  for  a  version  to  be  possible. 
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ming  the  enclosure  of  the  atrium,  which  Canina  believed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Silvanns;  recently,  however,  these  remains  have 
been  called,  not  without  reason  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
Columns  of  Hercules. 


Temple  of  Hercules. 


We  learn  from  Martial  that  the  Emperor  Domitian  built  a  splen¬ 
did  temple  to  Hercules  on  the  Appian  Way,  where  he  erected  his 
own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  the  demi-god;  this  temple  was 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  as  we  gather  from  the  following  verses: 

Herculis  in  magni  vultus  descendere  Caesar 
dignatus  Latiae  dat  nova  templa  viae, 
qua  Triviae  nemorosa  petit  dum  regna  viator, 
octavum  domina  inarmor  ab  urbe  legit  (1). 

(1)  Martial,  lib.  IX,  epigr.  65.  «  Caesar,  having  deigned  to  assume  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  great  Hercules,  builds  new  temples  on  the  Latin  Way,  where  the  tra¬ 
veller,  bound  for  the  shady  realms  of  Diana  (Nemi),  reads  the  eighth  milestone  from 
Rome  ».  The  Via  Latia  cannot  be  the  Via  Latina,  as  the  Via  Appia,  and  not  it,  led  to 
Nemi. 
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The  same  poet  repeats  the  information  in  other  words  and  in 
a  different  place: 

Haec  minor  Alcides ;  niaior  quae  gesserit,  audi, 
sextus  ab  albana  quern  colit  arce  lapis  (i). 

Martial,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  greater  Hercules,  —  i.  e.  the 
sumptuous  temple  of  Domitian,  —  was  6  miles  from  Alba,  which 
was  itself  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  conveys  here,  in  other  words, 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  first  verses. 

By  these  last,  and  by  the  following  lines,  we  see  that  the  poet 
makes  a  clear  distinction  between  an  older  and  lesser  Hercules 
and  a  new  and  greater  one: 

Ante  colebatur  votis  et  sanguine  largo ; 

Maiorem  Alciden  nunc  minor  ipse  colit  (2) 

by  which  he  means  to  indicate  that  two  temples  were  dedicated 
in  the  same  spot  to  the  same  deity. 

He  further  tells  us,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  a  small 
shrine  of  Hercules  stood  by  the  Appian  Way,  beyond  the  field  of 
the  Horatii : 

Capena  grandi  porta  qua  pluit  gutta, 

Phrygiumque  dlatris  Alnio  qua  lavat  ferrum, 

Horatiorum  qua  viret  sacer  campus 
Et  qua  pusilli  fervet  Herculis  fanum, 

Faustine,  plena  Bassus  ibat  in  rheda . (3) 


(1)  Martial,  lib.  IV,  epigr.  102.  «  Thus  the  lesser  Alcides;  hear  now  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  greater  (Domitian)  whom  the  sixth  milestone  from  Alba  honours  »  (who 
is  worshipped  at  the  sixth  milestone  from  Alba). 

(2)  Martial,  lib.  IX,  epigr.  65.  «  Formerly  (Hercules)  was  honoured  by  votive 
offerings  and  rich  sacrifices,  now  the  lesser  Hercules  himself  honours  the  greater  (Do¬ 
mitian)  ». 

(2)  Martial,  lib.  Ill,  epigr.  47  :  «  Where  from  the  porta  Capena  large  drops  fall, 
where  the  Almo  washes  the  Phrygian  iron  of  the  Mother,  where  lies  the  green  extent 
of  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii,  where  shines  the  fane  of  the  little  Hercules,  Bassus 
was  travelling  in  his  well-laden  coach,  o  Faustinas  ». 
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The  considerable  remains  we  see  here  must  have  belonged  to 
one  of  these  two  temples,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which. 
Nibby  believes  that  «  the  topography  of  these  ruins,  their  style, 
the  area  occupied  by  them,  and  their  distance  from  Rome,  which 
is  eight  miles  along  the  Appian  Way,  point  to  their  being  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  Martial  mentions  several  times, 
and  which  was  erected  in  his  days  by  Domitian  »  (1).  Canina,  on 
the  other  hand,  considering  that  the  use  of  peperino  dates  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  Empire,  absolutely  refutes  Nibby’ s  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  believes,  with  more  probability  of  truth,  that  these 
ruins  belong  to  the  small,  ancient  shrine  mentioned  by  Martial 
in  the  words  pusilli  Herculis  fanuni  and  minor  Alcides.  Besides, 
having  himself  made  excavations  at  this  spot,  he  brought  to  light  an 
ancient  peperino  altar,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  opposite 
the  road,  on  which  were  the  words  SILVANO  •  SACRVM,  from 
which  he  deduced  that  the  atrium  with  its  colonnade  were  sa¬ 
cred  to  this  deity,  and  that  the  shrine  of  Hercules  mentioned  by 
Martial  possibly  stood  in  its  centre.  The  fact  that  Hercules  and 
Silvanus  were  usually  worshipped  together,  as  attested  by  nume¬ 
rous  inscriptions,  adds  weight  to  his  surmise  (2).  As  for  the 
temple  of  Domitian,  it  probably  stood  on  the  grassy  esplanade  ex¬ 
tending  between  the  columns  and  the  large  round  sepulchre,  but 
no  traces  of  it  remain,  as,  probably  on  account  of  its  sumptuousness, 
it  was  so  completely  pillaged  and  ruined  that  even  the  memory 
of  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  lost  (3). 

Among  the  numerous  fragments  scattered  all  around  this  co¬ 
lonnade  the  torso  of  a  statue  deserves  special  notice ;  it  lies  in 
front  of  the  atrium,  to  the  left  of  the  road;  although  the  head 
and  legs  are  missing,  it  is  easily  recognized  as  that  of  a  warrior 
wearing  the  lorica,  a  fine  pleated  tunic,  and  a  belt. 

In  this  vicinity,  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  now  but  shapeless 
fragments,  stood  the  villa  of  Bassus,  the  same  whom  Martial  de¬ 
rided  because  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  barrenness  of 


(1)  Nibby,  Analisi,  etc.,  Ill,  p.  500. 

(2)  Canina,  op.  cit. ,  p.  173-175  and  note  3. 

(3)  Id.,  op.  cit.,  p.  175-178. 
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its  soil,  to  carry  from  Rome  that  which  it  should  have  furnished; 
and  also  the  villa  of  the  satirical  poet  Persius,  of  whom  Cornutus, 
Suetonius’  scholiast,  says :  Decessit  ad  octavum  tnilliariutn  via  Appia 
in  praediis  snis  (i).  But  it  were  useless  to  look  for  them  now,  every 
vestige  of  them  having  disappeared. 

A  little  beyond,  just  by  the  edge  of  the  road,  we  notice  a  small 
truncated  column  and  a  capital,  a  little  farther  on  a  base  with 
part  of  a  marble  column  carved  with  acanthus  leaves  turned 
downwards ;  after  this  we  come  to  a  high  concrete  ruin  built 
into  the  fence,  with  an  opening  on  the  side  towards  the  fields 
through  which  a  ruined  chamber,  full  of  earth  and  debris,  may 
be  seen. 

We  now  come  to  a  fine  brickwork  sepulchre  similar  to  one 
we  left  a  mile  behind  us.  High  up  on  its  facade,  which  was 
partly  rebuilt  by  Canina,  a  niche  appears,  once  doubtless 
occupied  by  a  statue  ;  there  are  grooves  on  either  side,  in  one  of 
which  a  brickwork  column  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  other  only 
the  capital  remains.  At  the  back  a  doorway,  with  peperino  door¬ 
posts  and  a  marble  threshold  still  in  situ ,  gives  access  to  a  se¬ 
pulchral  chamber  as  high  as  the  edifice  itself,  with  a  niche  in  each 
lateral  wall,  and  two  in  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  Nibby, 
founding  his  opinion  on  Labacco,  who  described  this  sepulchre 
and  gave  its  inscription  as  Q  •  VERANNIO,  believes  that  the 
consul  Quintus  Verannius,  whom  Tacitus  mentions  several  times, 
and  who,  in  A.  D.  62,  died  in  Britain,  where  Nero  had  sent  him 
as  Imperial  Legate,  was  laid  to  rest  here  (2).  But  Canina  does  not 
agree  with  him,  as  he  considers  it  unlikely  that  Quintus  Ve¬ 
rannius,  having  died  so  far  from  Rome,  should  be  buried  by 
the  Appian  Way,  being  also  of  opinion  that  this  monument,  «  on 
account  of  its  small  proportions  and  mean  structure  »,  does  not 
«  seem  suited  to  a  consular  personage  ».  So  he  concludes  that, 
if  this  sepulchre  really  did  belong  to  a  Q.  Verannius,  it  must  have 
been  to  a  less  eminent  and  less  wealthy  namesake  of  the  con¬ 
sul’s,  living  at  some  later  time  (3). 


(1)  «  He  died  in  a  property  of  his  at  the  eighth  mile  of  the  Appian  Way  ». 

(2)  Nibby,  Analisi,  etc.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  553-554. 

(3)  Canina,  op.  cit . ,  p.  182. 
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Proceeding,  we  come  to  a  high  edifice  standing  on  the  left, 
somewhat  back  from  the  road,  now  commonly  called,  on  account 
of  its  shape,  Berretta  da  prete  (priest’ s  cap),  and  formerly  Palom- 
baro  because  of  the  doves  ( palombelle )  who  had  their  nest  in  it. 
It  is  perfectly  round,  its  diameter  being  rather  smaller  at  the  top, 


Tomb  called  «  Berretta  da  Prete  ». 


it  is  roofed  with  modern  tiles,  and  shows  on  the  outside  four  ruined 
niches,  on  the  left  a  doorway  with  a  great  wooden  gate,  and 
towards  the  road  a  walled-up  archway,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  ancient  doorway;  the  cella,  now  empty  and  dark,  was 
for  long  used  as  a  barn.  Nibby,  on  the  strength  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  of  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor:  Severus  ab  Herculio  Ma¬ 
xi  mi  ano  Romae  ad  Tres  Tabernas  extinguitur ;  f unusque  eius  Gal- 
lieni  sepulcro  infertur ,  quod  ab  urbe  abest  per  Appiam  millibus  no- 
vem{  1),  believes  this  to  be  the  tomb  of  Gallienus.  P>ut  Canina, 

(1)  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  c.  XL:  «  Severus  is  killed  in  Rome,  at 
the  Three  Taverns,  by  Herculius  Maximianus,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Gallie¬ 
nus,  which  is  nine  miles  from  Rome  along  the  Appian  Way». 
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who  carefully  explored  this  tract  of  the  Appian  Way,  differs  from 
him,  being  of  opinion  that  another  large  monument,  which  we  shall 
meet  farther  on,  closer  to  the  ninth  mile  and  more  elaborately 
decorated,  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  that  of  an  Emperor  (i). 
Of  the  one  before  which  we  now  stand  we  only  know  that  a  small 
church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  built  near  it  during  the 
Middle-Ages,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  of  the  Ca- 
maldolese  Annals  (A.  D.  954),  quoted  also  by  Nibby  and  Canina  (2); 
Casale  uno  in  integro  qui  appellatur  Palumbario. .  .  cum  fontana 
sua  aquae  vivae ,  cum  ecclesia  deserta  in  honors  S.  Mariae  Dei  Geni- 
tricis,  cum  monumento  suo  quod  est  crypta  rotunda.  .  .  posito  Joris 
portam  Appiam  milliario  ab  urbe  Roma  plus  minus  octavo  vet  nono  » 
etc.  (3). 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  some  remains  of 
the  ancient  pavement,  and  after  a  while  come  to  a  wooden  gate 
from  which  a  path  branches  off,  leading  to  the  adjacent  buildings 
of  the  Florano  estate.  According  to  Nibby  this  name  is  derived 
either  from  the  Floras  who,  in  A.  D.  821,  was  Pope  Stephen  IV’s 
legate  at  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Debonnair,  or  from  one  Floras, 
a  priest,  who  lived  about  934.  One  or  other  of  these  probably 
owned  the  estate,  unless  it  belonged  to  a  Floras  living  in  still 
earlier  times  (4).  Nibby  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  city 
of  Tellenae,  occupied  by  Ancus  Martius  in  636  B.  C.,  and  which 
we  find  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (I,  16,  III,  38; 
III,  43),  by  Livy  (I,  33),  and  other  historians,  was  situated  in  the 
fields  a  little  beyond  this  spot  (5). 

Proceeding,  we  pass  numbers  of  enclosures,  blocks,  and  frag¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  among  which,  on  the  right,  part 
of  a  cippus  with  the  crown,  patera ,  and  prefericulum  still  discernible ; 
farther  on,  at  the  same  side,  among  numerous  heaps  of  debris,  a 


(1)  Canina,  op.  cit,,  p.  1S3  and  1S5-186. 

(2)  Nibby,  Analisi,  II,  p.  534-535,  —  Canina,  op.  cit.,  p.  183,  note  6. 

(3)  «  An  entire  farm  called  Palumbario  with  its  fountain  of  live  waters,  and  an 
abandoned  church  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  with  its  monument  which 
is  a  round  crypt,  situated  outside  the  Appian  Gate,  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  mile 
from  Rome  ». 

(4)  Nibby,  Analisi,  etc.,  II,  p.  62-66. 

(5)  Nibby,  A>ialisi,  etc.,  Ill,  p.  146-153. 
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marble  cippus  lies,  with  its  right-hand  corner  broken  off,  on  which 
we  read : 

D  •  M 
FILISCO 

S  RVM  (i) 

A  few  steps  farther  on  we  meet,  on  the  right,  a  high  round 
concrete  monument  covered  with  ivy  and  other  creepers;  it  is 
stripped  of  all  its  ornaments  and  surrounded  by  stones  and  fallen 
fragments,  it  has  been  built  into  the  fence  which  it  continues, 
and  which  its  stone  facing  was  no  doubt  used  to  build.  In  front 
is  a  small  aperture  which  seems  to  lead  inside,  but  is  not  large 
enough  to  enter  by.  Beyond  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
on  the  right,  is  a  small  round  monument  standing  back  a  few  feet 
in  the  field;  it  is  now  covered  with  earth,  but  can  be  entered  by 
an  opening  in  the  rear.  In  the  centre  of  its  ceiling  a  circular 
skylight  lets  in  air  and  light,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  Pantheon ;  the  greater  part  of  its  walls  is  still  faced  with 
opus  reticulatum\  it  has  three  medium-sized  niches  in  a  fairly  good 
state  of  preservation,  but  the  floor  is  covered  with  earth,  and  the 
whole  room  blackened  with  smoke. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  come,  after  a  short  distance,  to  a 
huge  ruin  built  sideways  into  the  fence,  and  commonly  called,  on 
account  of  its  shape  and  position,  Ruzzica  d’  Orlando  (Orlando’ s  top). 
It  is  built  of  concrete,  and  shows,  on  the  side  towards  the  road,  a 
kind  of  niche  with  triangular  sides.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
fallen  roof  of  a  sepulchre,  the  same  shape  being  observable  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  colossal  monument  standing  near  the  Roma-Terra- 
cina  railway-line.  Great  fragments  of  masonry  lie  all  around,  some 
of  them  buried  under  a  heap  of  earth  over  which  the  fence  runs. 
Opposite  stands,  among  other  ruins,  a  small,  round,  concrete  mo 
nument;  it  is  roofless  and  shows  three  arches  like  niches,  and  part 
of  a  fourth  on  the  side  towards  the  fields ;  towards  the  road  traces 
of  two  apses  are  visible,  which  possibly  contained  benches  for  res¬ 
ting. 


(i)  «  To  the  Manes —  Sacred  to  Filiscus  ». 
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Getting  over  the  fence  at  this  point,  and  advancing  for  over  a 
hundred  metres  in  the  field,  we  come  to  considerable  remains  of 
masonry  half  covered  with  earth,  and  partly  faced  with  opus  reti- 
culatum;  all  around  are  large  ruins  which  may  possibly  be  those  of 
the  villa  which  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  (third  century),  owned  along 
the  Appian  Way.  A  little  beyond  we  come  to  a  huge,  round,  brick¬ 
work  monument  standing  a  little  back  from  the  road,  on  the  right. 


Tomb  of  Gallienus. 

It  had  originally  two  storeys,  but  only  the  lower  one  remains, 
entirely  choked  with  earth ;  it  was  divided  into  several  rooms  sup¬ 
ported  by  arches  and  covered  by  a  vaulted  ceiling,  now  in  a  bad 
state  of  preservation ;  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  hole  opening- 
on  to  the  pavement  of  the  upper  storey,  which  has  partly  fallen,  and 
is  altogether  roofless.  On  the  outside  are  six  ruined  niches,  not 
very  high  above  the  ground,  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
road  being  walled  up.  In  what  remains  of  the  strong,  high  walls  of 
the  upper  storey  we  see,  on  the  outside,  five  small  niches  for  statues, 
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and  on  the  inside  larger  ones.  Canina,  considering  the  workman¬ 
ship,  which  lie  assigns  to  the  time  of  Gallienus,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor  quoted  elsewhere,  believes 
this  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  in  which  Severus 
was  also  buried.  Remains  of  a  rich  frieze  and  a  large,  beautifully 
carved  capital  lying  by  the  edge  of  the  road  opposite  this  monu¬ 
ment  give  weight  to  the  surmise,  as  they  would  be  well  suited  to 
adorn  the  tomb  of  an  Emperor. 

Somewhere  near  this  spot,  which  is  nine  miles  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Porta  Capena,  (eight  from  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano),  was  the 
first  station  of  the  cursus  publicus,  called,  on  that  account,  Mulatto 
ad  Nonuni. 

A  little  beyond  this  large  sepulchre,  a  path,  which  branches  off 
from  the  Appia  Nuova,  crosses  the  Appia  Antica  by  two  wooden 
gates,  ending  at  the  Casale  del  Palombaro,  behind  the  tomb  of 
Gallienus;  this  Casale  is  surrounded  by  remains  of  antique  build¬ 
ings, -of  which  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  use  or  discern  the  shape. 

A  good  distance  beyond,  just  after  passing  remains  of  the  old 
pavement,  we  come  to  another  round,  concrete  monument  of  co¬ 
lossal  size,  surmounted,  according  to  the  Etruscan  custom,  by  a 
high  mound  of  earth.  It  stands,  like  those  we  have  already  met, 
over  a  large  square  base,  the  long  frontage  of  which  abuts  on  the 
Appian  Way;  it  has  no  opening  excepting  a  kind  of  niche  at  the 
rear,  possibly  made  by  marble-seekers,  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind, 
beyond  a  few  broken  columns  and  fragments  of  marble. 

About  a  hundred  metres  farther  on,  we  come  to  a  cippus  mark¬ 
ing  the  boundary-line  between  the  municipalities  of  Rome  and 
Marino,  as  shown  by  the  letters  S  •  P  •  O  •  R  on  the  side  towards 
Rome,  and  S  •  P  •  Q  •  M  on  the  opposite  one  (1). 

About  three  hundred  metres  farther  on  the  road  retains  at  in¬ 
tervals  its  antique  pavement;  a  good  bit  beyond,  we  come  to  a  tract 
of  it  almost  a  kilometre  long,  bordered  by  high  curb-stones;  but 
this  is  probably  a  restoration,  made,  as  Canina  says,  «  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  because  the  antique  foundation  of  the 
road  was  somewhat  lower  and  much  better  built  >>(2).  Having  walk- 


(1)  The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  —  The  Senate  and  people  of  Marino. 

(2)  Canina,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 
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ed  on  for  about  half  a  kilometre,  and  passed  three  enclosures  on 
the  left,  we  come,  on  the  same  side,  to  a  large  sepulchre  with  a 
square  base  and  fine  socle  of  peperino  blocks.  This  socle,  finished 
above  with  a  projecting  cornice,  is  still  plainly  to  be  seen  on 
the  right  side  from  the  road  and  at  the  back.  The  upper  part  of 
the  sepulchre  tapers  gradually,  so  as  to  finish  somewhat  like  a  cupola. 

Proceeding  for  a  long  distance,  we  reach  a  square  monument 
standing  on  the  right,  built  of  concrete,  and  finished  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid;  at  the  rear  a  door  with  a  peperino  lintel  gives 
access  to  a  small,  bare  room  filled  with  earth. 

About  fifty  metres  beyond,  we  come,  on  the  right,  to  an  un¬ 
derground  room  with  its  left-hand  and  back  walls,  of  opus  reticu- 
latum,  still  preserved;  part  of  its  base  also  remains  on  the  left.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  road,  but  a  good  bit  farther  on,  a  marble  sar¬ 
cophagus  with  the  right  side  broken  off  lies  embedded  in  the 
ground,  and  on  the  grass  beyond  it  a  draped  statue  without  head 
or  arms.  Then,  after  passing  some  fragments  and  an  enclosure  on 
the  right,  we  come  to  a  large  monument  standing  on  the  left. 

This  huge  round  sepulchre  is  built  of  concrete  faced  with  bricks, 
and  still  retains  in  places  its  cornice  of  opus  reticulatum.  The 
front  is  adorned  on  the  outside  with  alternate  rectangular  and 
semi-circular  niches,  whereas  the  back  is  faced  with  opus  reticula¬ 
tum  similar  to  that  of  the  cornice.  Behind  are  remains  of  two 
small  flights  of  steps  running,  one  towards  the  right,  the  other 
towards  the  left,  round  the  body  of  the  sepulchre,  and  leading  to  the 
top,  on  which  was  the  usual  tumulus  covering  the  cella.  This  cella 
can  be  entered  by  a  large  opening  on  the  side  towards  the  road; 
it  is  formed  of  three  brickwork  niches  occupying  the  whole  height 
of  the  wall,  and  supported  by  strong  arches  of  peperino.  In  the 
centre  of  the  concrete  ceiling  appears  a  hole  shaped  like  the  inside 
of  a  hollow  pyramid,  similar  in  every  way  to  the  niche  we  have 
seen  in  the  Ruzzica  d’Orlando.  The  use  of  peperino  in  the  arches 
and  walls  of  the  corridor  giving  access  to  this  monument  proves 
its  great  antiquity,  the  brickwork  niches  and  opus  reticulatum  on 
the  outside  being  possibly  later  additions.  It  is  in  a  fairly  good 
state  of  preservation,  although  blackened  by  smoke  from  the  shep¬ 
herds’  fires;  a  fine  marble  cippus  lies  in  the  corridor,  and  in  front, 
by  the  edge  of  the  road,  two  headless  draped  statues. 
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A  few  steps  farther  on,  between  this  sepulchre  and  the  railway- 
bridge,  only  sign  of  civilisation  midst  the  surrounding  desolation, 
we  see  a  long  peperino  enclosure,  and  just  on  the  road  a  marble 
cippus,  perfectly  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the  one  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  great  round  monument, 

Having  passed  the  railway-bridge,  we  notice  that  the  pavement 
and  side-paths  stop  after  a  while.  Immediately  on  the  left  lies  a 
marble  bust,  with  the  face  so  worn  away  that  the  features  are  no 
longer  discernible.  A  little  beyond  is  a  female  statue,  on  the  right, 
with  a  veil  falling  from  the  head;  its  legs  are  missing,  one  arm  and 
the  face  being  also  broken.  To  its  left  are  fragments  of  legs, 
which,  however,  seem  to  belong  to  another  statue.  Beyond  this 
the  road  continues  for  some  distance  without  other  sepulchral 
remains.  Right  in  the  middle  a  wooden  gate  is  fixed,  which  pro¬ 
bably  was  prolonged  on  either  side  so  as  to  preclude  the  passage. 
Beyond  runs  a  path  leading,  on  the  left,  to  the  Appia  Nuova  close 
by,  and  on  the  right  to  some  farms. 

Proceeding,  we  come,  on  the  right,  to  a  cippus,  deeply  embedded 
in  the  ground  so  that  only  the  upper  part  of  the  inscription  can  be 
read: 

1VNIVS  •  3  •  L  •  EVPR  •  ANC 
ARIA  •  M  •  L  •  ALEXANDI 
ARIA  •  3  •  L  •  N1GELLA  (1) 

For  about  a  kilometre  we  now  meet  no  more  fragments  of  in¬ 
terest  excepting  a  large  marble  cippus,  on  the  right,  with  the  pa¬ 
tera  and  prefericuluni\  the  following  inscription,  although  almost 
entirely  obliterated,  may  still  be  read  on  it. 

CL  •  TI  •  F 
HILARITATI 
CONIVGI 
DVLCISSIME 
L  •  VETURIVS 
RVFVS 

_  FECIT  (2) 

(1)  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  C.  I.  L.  «  Junius  Euprepes  Ane. . . .  ,  freedman  of 
Caia :  Aria  Alexandra,  freedwoman  of  Marcus;  AriaNigella,  freedwoman  of  Gaia  ». 

(2)  C.  I.  L.,  vol.VI,  part  III,  n.  13469  a.  «  Lucius  Veturius  Rufus  erected  to  Claudia 
Hilaritas,  daughter  of  Tiberius,  his  dearest  wife  ». 
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From  this  cippus  on  the  upward  slope  of  the  road  becomes 
more  pronounced,  the  great  size  of  the  curb-stones  being  note¬ 
worthy.  It  seems  they  were  made  so  large  on  purpose,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  cars,  the  hill  being  dangerously  steep  at  this  point  (i). 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  old  pavement  re-appears 
for  a  length  of  about  ten  metres.  A  little  beyond  we  come  to  a  round 
monument,  totally  stripped  of  its  facing,  standing  on  a  large  square 
concrete  base :  of  the  sepulchre  itself,  which  was  also  of  concrete, 
only  the  skeleton  remains,  and  a  small  tower  has  been  built  on  top 
of  it.  In  front  a  kind  of  exedra  is  noticeable  with  a  projection  in 
the  centre ;  it  were  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  originally  meant 
for  a  resting-place,  or  only  as  an  ornament;  at  all  events  it  is  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  halt  after  the  steep  hill,  all  the  more  so  as  it  of¬ 
fers  a  good  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  admire  the  road  for  a 
long  distance  on  either  side.  In  the  direction  of  Rome  it  is  vi¬ 
sible  as  far  as  the  sepulchre  of  Servilius  Quartus,  on  the  other  side, 
after  passing  Le  Frattocchie,  its  white  extent  is  seen  running  on 
towards  Albano.  The  entrance  to  this  sepulchre  is  on  the  right ; 
its  inside,  fairly  well  preserved,  is  vaulted  and  built  of  large  pepe- 
rino  blocks,  with  three  small  windows.  From  the  corner  on  the 
right  side,  one  can  climb  up  to  the  tower,  inside  which  is  a  small, 
very  high,  roofless  room;  its  walls  are  still  covered  with  plaster, 
each  of  the  three  remaining  ones  having  three  loopholes.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  large  square  pier,  as  high  as  the  walls,  propped  up 
at  the  top  with  two  beams,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  badly 
cracked. 

In  this  last  tract,  before  coming  to  Le  Frattocchie,  the  road  has 
no  side-paths,  except  for  a  short  distance  on  the  right,  its  course 
being  marked  only  here  and  there  by  a  few  stones.  There  are  no 
remains  at  this  point,  but  the  view  is  splendid.  On  the  right  the 
beautiful  plain  declines  gently  towards  the  sea,  in  front  the  Cas- 
telli  Romani  form  a  picturesque  crown  round  Monte  Cavo,  stand¬ 
ing  aloft  with  its  green-tufted  summit,  on  the  left  the  vast  extent 
of  undulated  land  is  limited  by  the  Sabine  Hills. 

Shortly  before  reaching  a  wooden  shanty  at  Le  Frattocchie, 


(i)  Canina,  op.  cit . ,  p.  196. 
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we  pass  two  gates,  a  little  beyond  which  we  see,  on  the  right,  a 
terminal  cippus  with  the  words: 


IN  •  FR  •  P  •  XXI1II 

IN  •  AGR  •  P  •  XXIIII  (i) 

Nothing  remains  of  the  monument  it  belonged  to  but  a  low, 
concrete  core,  surrounded  by  opus  reticulatum  walls;  it  is  partly 
hidden  by  brambles,  but  fragments  of  the  right-hand  and  back  walls, 
and  of  the  left-hand  corner  are  preserved. 

W e  pass  farther  on  remains  of  the  old  pavement,  and  on  the  right 
a  path  leading  to  some  vineyards.  The  sound  of  carts  and  voices 
now  recalls  us  to  modern  life  ;  the  magic  charm  of  the  Appian  Way 
ceases  here  with  its  solitude,  the  new  road  from  Le  Frattocchie  to 
Albano  having  been  built  over  the  course  of  the  old,  as  shown  by 
the  tombs  which  still  border  it  (2). 


(1)  «  In  front  24  feet ;  in  the  field  24  feet  ». 

(2)  The  Via  Appia  Nuova  begins  at  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  outside  which  an 
inscription  may  be  read,  saying  that,  in  1574,  Gregory  XIII  constraint  viam  Catnpa - 
nam,  i.  e.  paved  the  road  leading  to  Albano,  and  thence  into  Campania.  After  the  Via 
Appia  Nuova  Avas  opened,  the  Appia  Antica  Avas  very  little  used,  and  the  fact  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  thus  abandoned  saved  many  of  its  tombs  from  utter  ruin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  LE  FRATTOCCHIE  TO  ALBANO. 


Passing  the  wooden  shanty  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
a  wheelwright’ s  shop,  we  come  to  an  iron  gate  with  part  of  an 
antique  column  for  a  curb-stone  on  the  left.  Also  here  the  mo¬ 
dern  structures  clearly  show  the  use  of  ancient  materials ;  thus, 
on  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  little  church  of  Le  P'rattocchie,  many 
of  those  blocks  appear,  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  scattered 
about  the  ground,  or  built  into  the  fence. 

Having  passed  the  old  inn  of  Le  Frattocchie,  a  road  opens 
on  our  right,  leading  to  Anzio,  as  indicated  by  the  column  at 
the  cross-ways. 

Continuing  our  walk,  which  the  steepness  of  the  hill  makes 
fatiguing,  while  it  is  no  longer  attractive  as  in  the  abandoned 
part,  we  are  compensated  by  the  viewr,  our  horizon  extending  as 
we  climb ;  the  wall  on  the  left  and  the  fence  on  the  right  are 
both  built  of  blocks  of  peperino,  white  marble,  and  even  flags  of 
the  ancient  pavement. 

On  the  left,  where  the  fence  stops,  part  of  a  fluted,  peperino 
column  lies  in  front  of  a  gate.  Some  distance  beyond,  still  on 
the  left,  we  see  an  arch  of  large  blocks  of  peperino  built  into  a 
modern  structure.  It  is  evident  that  part  of  the  materials  of  this 
monument  has  been  used  for  the  fences  at  both  sides.  Opposite 
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are  remains  of  another  tomb,  to  the  right  of  which  a  sepulchral 
chamber  is  visible,  although  partly  covered  with  brambles. 

A  huge  monument  standing  on  the  left  reminds  us  that  we 
are  still  on  the  Way  of  Tombs.  It  is  round,  and  its  entrance,  at 
the  back,  is  closed  by  a  modern  door,  the  inside  being  probably 
used  as  a  cellar.  The  top  is  grown  over  with  broom  and  other 
plants.  At  the  west  side,  towards  the  back,  a  truncated  marble 
column  is  to  be  seen  among  other  fragments,  more  of  which  lie 
scattered  about  the  vineyard. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  where  several  roads  meet.  The  Ap- 
pian  Way  runs  east,  two  roads  leading  to  Castel  Gandolfo  run 
north,  of  which  one  passes  in  front  of  a  large  gate  belonging  to  a 
villa,  and  the  other  is  marked  by  two  small  columns,  after  which 
begins  a  fine  row  of  trees.  To  the  south  two  more  paths  lead  to 
vineyards,  possibly  joining  farther  on  the  road  to  Anzio,  which  we 
left  behind  us.  Between  these  two  last  a  little  wall  stands,  with 
the  following  inscription,  which  we  give,  not  for  its  importance, 
but  as  a  landmark. 

PROVIDENTIA 
PII  •  VI  •  P  •  M 

IO  •  BAPT  •  BVSSIO  •  DE  •  PRAETIS 
CVRATORE  •  VIARVM 
ANNO  •  MDCCLXXXII  (i) 

A  little  farther  on  we  see,  on  the  left,  a  small  modern  house, 
and  a  few  steps  beyond  it,  standing  back  from  the  road,  the  base 
of  a  monument  with  fragments  of  opus  reticulcitum.  A  good  bit 
farther  on,  in  the  field  to  the  right,  we  see  a  wall  made  of  great 
blocks  similar  to  those  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius.  To  its 
left  extends  a  grassy  plot,  and  then  another  wall,  doubtless  a  later 
addition,  as  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  first.  To  the  left 
are  mounds  of  earth  with  stones  and  debris,  and  just  on  the  right, 
after  a  few  steps  in  a  field  of  reeds,  another  wall  formed  of  enor- 


(1)  «  By  the  providence  of  Pope  Pius  VI,  Giovanni  Battista  Bussi  De  Pretis 
being  superintendant  of  the  roads  ». 
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mous  blocks,  possibly  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  oue.  It  is 
partly  ruined  and  entirely  covered  with  ivy.  Near  by,  on  the  right, 
a  long  line  of  blocks  is  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  border  to  the 
path  by  which  the  field  of  reeds  is  entered.  These  are  the  only 
remains  of  Bovillae  (see  p.  17)  visible  from  the  road;  more  are 
to  be  found  in  the  surrounding  vineyards,  but  they  are  either  within 
closed  precincts  or  of  difficult  access. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  see  on  the  left,  a  little  farther  on,  a 
ruin  with  its  upper  part  covered  with  earth.  A  short  distance 
beyond,  the  road  is  bordered  on  the  right,  for  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  metres,  by  a  row  of  very  large  blocks,  about  the  middle  of 
which,  standing  a  little  back,  is  a  high  rectangular  monument  with 
blocks  of  peperino  at  its  base  and  summit.  Almost  opposite  we 
see  a  concrete  monument  showing  remains  of  two  rooms. 

Still  farther  on,  on  the  left,  after  coming  to  a  high  wall  which 
shuts  out  the  view,  we  see  concrete  substructures  embedded  in  the 
ground,  with  remains  of  a  subterranean  passage,  and  right  up 
against  the  wall  scanty  remains  of  a  brickwork  monument;  some 
way  beyond  this,  after  passing  a  little  bridge,  we  come  to  part  of 
a  brickwork  wall ;  on  the  side  towards  the  road  a  niche  has  been 
made  for  a  rude  picture  of  a  saint. 

We  now  reach  the  thirteenth  milestone,  and  see,  a  few  steps 
farther  on,  an  immense  fallen  block  with  its  top  covered  with 
grass.  Beyond  it,  in  the  field  to  the  left,  stands  a  high  monument 
with  broom  and  other  plants  growing  on  top;  on  the  side  towards 
Rome  it  has  a  crevice  shut  by  a  gate  of  reeds  and  straw,  and 
seems  to  be  used  as  a  store-room.  Farther  on,  still  on  the  left,  a 
path  opens,  at  whose  intersection  with  the  road  we  see  a  kind  of 
piscina.  Towards  the  path  are  fragments  of  opus,  reticulatum ,  and 
along  the  road  some  niches,  and  great  blocks  of  peperino. 

And  now,  for  about  a  kilometre,  we  meet  no  vestiges  of  anti¬ 
quity,  excepting  the  fragments  which,  as  in  many  other  places,  we 
see  built  into  the  fences  or  walls.  Some  distance  farther  on,  oppo¬ 
site  a  low  wall  enclosing  vegetable-gardens,  which  lie  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  road,  a  large  monument  stands,  which,  throughout 
its  whole  length,  takes  the  place  of  the  fence.  It  is  a  great  paral¬ 
lelepiped  with  a  square  base  still  retaining  several  of  its  large  bind¬ 
ing-blocks;  a  tree  grows  on  its  summit,  and  it  is  used  as  a  sup- 
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port  for  telegraph  wires,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  instance  at 
the  beginning  of  our  walk. 

Albano  now  appears  at  last,  and  is  a  welcome  sight  after  the 
long  and  fatiguing  ascent.  We  soon  reach  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
and  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  II;  on  our  left  stands  the  last 
monument,  by  far  the  highest  we  have  hitherto  met.  It  is  of  con¬ 
crete,  irregular  in  shape,  and  tapering  towards  the  top;  throughout 
its  whole  height  it  retains  a  number  of  its  binding-blocks.  About 
half-way  up,  a  row  of  them  runs  around  it,  excepting  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  and  right-hand  side,  where  they  are  altogether  miss¬ 
ing.  This  sepulchre  is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Ascanius,  but 
some  believe  it  to  be  that  of  Pompey  the  Great  (1). 

A  little  beyond,  on  the  left,  begins  the  fine  row  of  secular  trees 
bordering  the  road  to  Castel  Gandolfo.  The  Corso  of  Albano, 
where  we  now  stand,  is  itself  a  continuation  of  the  Appian  Way. 
Albanian,  non  «  Brundisium  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque » (2).  But 
ours  was  not  a  mere  pleasure-trip  like  that  of  Horace,  for,  whereas 
the  witty  poet  gets  beyond  Albano  in  the  very  first  line,  we 
iiave  come  thus  far  examining  one  by  one  the  ruins  and  the  very 
stones,  and  now  take  leave  of  the  reader  with  the  wish  that  he 
may  have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  this  desolate  yet  beautiful 
road. 


(1)  Rossini  Luigi,  Le  antichita  dei  contorni  di  Roma.  —  Rome,  1826.  — 
Plate  53. 

(2)  Hor.,  Sat.,  I,  v.  104.  «  Brindisi,  the  end  of  our  long  journey  and  writing  ». 
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